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MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH. 


— feat which Mr. Disrari performed on Monday night 
is without any parallel in the history of the House of 
Commons. The country was on the tiptoe of expectation ; the 
House was burning with eagerness to hear what was the Minis- 
terial programme of Reform; the Conservative party was long- 
ing to know how it could at once satisfy the wishes of the nation 
and retain office with honour. England had long been waiting, 
but at last its patience was to be rewarded. It was very 
anxious to see what a Conservative Ministry could do for it in 
the difficult matter of Reform, and it was curious to know how 
an adroit artist like Mr. DisrazL1 would put his case so as 
to give it all the force and point of which it was capable. At 
this great and agitating crisis, in the presence of an excited 
and eager audience, Mr. DiskaE.i rose as the leader of the 
English House of Commons, as the spokesman of a great 
party, as the arbiter of the destinies of his country, and spoke 
mer | three hours, literally without saying arything what- 
ever. No one knew, at the end of his speech, anything more 
of the views and intentions of the Government than he did 
at the beginning. To baffle, to mock, to deride the House 
of Commons and the country at such a time and on such a 
subject was surely the highest triumph of shallow audacity 
which has ever been witnessed at Westminster. Hour after 
DisRAELI went on, telling his hearers all that they 
, and concealing from them all that they had any 
ore in knowing. The first hour was spent in showing 
that he was justified in g by Resolutions ; the second, 
in explaining that these Resolutions could not be expected to 
mean anything in particular; the third, in asserting that he 
was really a respectable man, and would walk in the paths of 
the British Constitution. He did not permit any one to form 
the remotest conception of what he thought or purposed about 
Reform. Throughout, he seemed to have only one idea—that 
he was going to say nothing, and that it was very odd he 
should say nothing, and that it would be a quaint analytical 
study to examine why he was saying nothing. All through his 
speech he was very much in the position of an officer who 
sells out on the eve of a campaign, and thinks it worth 
while to sit up all night writing a long letter to a friend 
exp aning why, in his curious and exceptional case, it is 
honourable and proper, rp almost a duty, to sell out. The 
House received his speech as most plain-going friends would 
réceive such a letter. There is something odd and flattering, 
and at the same time humiliating, in being the receptacle of 
a confidence. Mr. DisrazL1 would not even tell the 
fous, what he knew himself, and what he knew that every 
w ho; heard him must know in a few hours. He would 
om: disclose in. Monday night what every one read on Tuesday 
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nothing, that his Resolutions meant nothing and ought to 
mean nothing; but he proceeded to say that the Govern- 
ment, so far as Reform went, was no Government at all, had 
no policy or interest or hopes, and only regarded itself as an 
assembly of clerks, who would register what the House pleased 
to bid it record. In a lazy way, and in a few sentences, and 
with an air of sublime indifference, he took upon himself to 
change the history of England, to put an end to ourfamous 
system of government by parties, and to crumble to pieces the 
great keystone of Ministerial responsibility. He was so dazed 
and delighted with the odd fascinating notion of abandoning 
the old solid footing of English Ministers, and plunging into 
the wild abyss of obsequiousness to his adversaries, that, like 
the fisherman of German poetry, he leapt into the strange 
waters for the mere sake of seeing what was in them. This was 
all very good fun for him, but it was very poor fun for his 
country and his meme: We must own that the Conservative 
party was greatly to itied, sitting there, bewildered and 
amazed, and feeling itl? dragged it knew not whither. It 
was not, as it knew, a very strong party, or a Pip oo a 
siastic party, or a very clever party, but yet, as it hoped, it 
was a very honourable , and could never submit to be 
pulled through the dirt. evertheless it had to sit still, and 
give faint spasmodic cheers, and grin in a ghastly happy way in 
the face of its enemies, while its leader told it and the world 
that it had no policy on which it would insist, no opinion 
in which it believed, no shame in being kicked as much as 
its good worthy friends the Radicals may think fit to kick 
it. We may be sure that though the Conservatives smiled 
and cheered, as in duty they thought themselves bound 
to do, many spirited and conscientious men on the Minis- 
terial side bitterly resented this degradation of their 
party. The Resolutions were very badly framed; their 
purpose was ill-defined, and their language unintelligible ; 
but it is evident how the Cabinet expected them to have 
been treated. They expected that Mr. Disrazt1 would ex- 
plain that, although they had been framed so as to admit 
of easy alteration in details, yet there was a Conservative 
purpose running through them, on the preservation of which, 
in one shape or other, the Government would insist. To 
their astonishment, they found their leader in the House of 
Commons stating that the Resolutions meant nothing, that 
they might be altered as the House liked, that the Govern- 
ment did not care what was done with them, and that all it 
was bent on was to hold office. “The course we adopt,” 
Mr. Disraz.i remarked, with a charming frankness, “is not 
“ one flattering to ourselves” ; and probably there were not 
half a dozen Conservatives who, so far, did not entirely agree 
with him. 


Besides satisfying the of the country and pre- 
serving the honour of his own fiends, Mr. Di had a 
third duty to fulfil—that of handling the subject of with 


moderation, and so as to avoid stirring up bitterness and suggest- 
ing invidious and unfair com s. The mode im which he 
fulfilled this duty was to wander into a totally irrelevant and 
unnecessary attack on a private individual, and into a very 
unfair and de criticism on the institutions of 
France and the United States. He t it consistent with 
his own self-respect and the dignity of his position to charac- 
terize Mr. Gotpwix Smita as “a rampant lecturer, going 
“about maligning men and things,” and as a “wild man. 
We should have thought a person in the position of 
Mr. Disrazt1 might have let alone a man who does 
but say what he thinks about his times avd the times 


and | of his forefathers. What Mr. Gotpwin Smita is accused 


of is of perverting history in a vague epigrammatic wa 

so as to denounce what he does not in 
generation; and the author of Coningsby and Sybil pro- 
| nounced this very wrong. Only a “wild man” could do 
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as a Doge, or of England being divided into two nations. We 
have no wish to justify Mr. Sarrn, or the reverse; he 
must judge what is best fop himself to do; but we may 
go so far ag to say that we think he runs some danger, 
lest, however ple himself, he should segm to favour 
the practice of trifling with historical truth, and of letting 
it be supposed that history is properly the subject of 
such paradoxes, epigrams, and conceits, as it used to suggest 
to the heroes of Mr. Disrakii’s novels. It was still more 
unwise to introduce the comparison of France and America, 
and Mr. GLapsTone properly rebuked Mr. Disrae.i for doing 
so. If Mr. Disrarvi understands the Constitutions of France 
and the United States, not one in ten of those he addressed 
had any pretensions to do so; and how easily foreigners may 
mistake foreigners may be judged from the fact that the 
Moniteur quietly assured its credulous readers this week that 
Mr. Disrakvi spoke in favour of universal suffrage. It is very 
true, we believe, that the English House of Commons is a more 
important assembly than the Corps Législatif or than Congress ; 
but is it to be supposed that a Frenchman or an American 
who had heard Mr. DisrakEit-would have had nothing to say 
in reply? Surely he might have answered that in his Consti- 
tution the centre of power lay elsewhere than in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, but that he was told that in Eng- 
land the centre of power lay in the House of Commons, and 
that the House of Commons was able to exercise this power 
because it was under the guidance of a responsible Minister, 
who made serious and definite proposals to it, and who, if these 
proposals were rejected, was quite ready to yield office to those 
who possessed a larger share of the confidence of the House. 
Monday night would, however, have puzzled the foreigner. 
He would have heard a eubject introduced of the very first 
order of importance—one which affected the whole nature 
of the governing power, one that in France would have been 
only discussed if the Emperor himself had initiated the 
discussion, one that in America would have been directly 
referred to the decision of the whole ulation — but 
as to which the leader of the Engli inistry in the 
pattern agsembly of the world said that he could say nothing, 
that he was right in saying nothing, that any one who had 
anything to say on it might say what he pleased, and that it 
was all the same to the Government what was said, or adopted, 
or rejected. Is this the sort of thing that would lead the 
intelligent foreigner to bewail the deficiencies of the repre- 
sentative assemblies of his own eountry, and to long to be as 
the English are; or is it under leadership such as this that 
the English House of Commons has acquired and maintained 
its fame, its power, and its self-respect ? 


THE RESOLUTIONS ON REFORM. 

M?:, DISRAELI, having laid down the principle that 

Reform was no longer a party question, and that 
therefore a Ministry compelled to adopt proposals on Reform 
unpalatable to it was not bound to resign, proceeded to state 
that the Government meant to ascertain the real opinion of the 
House by submitting to it a series of Resolutions, and that 
these Resolutions must necessarily be vague, or otherwise the 
House could not be free to form and express its opinion so as 
to instruet the Ministry what kind of Bill it was to bring in. 
The next day this series of Resolutions was laid on the table of 
the House, and certainly, if the essential character of good 
Resolutions is to be vague, these Resolutions are admirably 
drawn. ‘They are vagueness itself; their drift is vague, their 
connexion with each other is vague, their language is vague, 
If they were carried as they stand, it is impossible to say what 
kind of Bill would be based on them. They are quite con- 
sistent with a Bill that would throw half the Liberal consti- 
tuencies into the hands of the Conservatives; they are quite 
consistent with a Bill that would give manhood suffrage. 
Their language is so very indefinite that in many instances 
it is capable of a double interpretation. A Resolution that 
no existing borough should be wholly disfranchised might 
mean that small boroughs shall be grouped together, or it 
might mean that the second member shall be taken away from 
some of the boroughs which return two ; and a totally different 
result would be obtained according as the one or the other 
meaning was given toit. A Resolution that a plurality of votes 
would be beneficial might mean that the man who is richer than 
his neighbours shall have more votes than they, or it might 
mean that every voter, where he has more than one vote to give, 
shall be allowed to accumulate his votes; that is, the Resolution 
might be based on either of two totally different theories—the 
theory of giving weight to wealth, or the theory of giving 


weight to minorities—and the consequence of -— + the one 
or the other theory would be totally different. © Bill could 
be framed to express the opinion of the House yntil these 
ambigmities are ¢leared up. Mr. Disrargi impligs that she 
House is to clear them up, To thig there gre two very strong 
objections. In the first place, such a course is an abdication 
of Ministerial responsibility never before dreamt of in Eng- 
land. It is impossible to conceive that the House of Commons 
would set itself to discuss the apeiepy of giving a plura- 
lity of votes without asking the Ministry what was meant by 
it. But ifthe Ministry explains what it means, and gives the 
House a general exposition of its views on the point before 
the discussion begins, the result is exactly the same as if the 
Resolutions had been originally clear and definite, except 
that the House will have wasted much precious time, 
and that the country will have had no opportunity of study- 
ing the real drift and meaning of the Resolutions to 
discussed. It is not n to accuse the Ministry of 
wishing to cause delay, but the inevitable effect of getting 
at the intentions of the Ministry in this way would be a 
delay of the most serious and most vexatious kind. If the 
Ministry does not clearly state its views as to the general 
scope of the Resolutions and the meaning of each Reso- 
lution, then the Opposition must make the scope and 
meaning of the Resolutions clear by moving a series of 
explanatory amendments. If this task of explaining the Reso- 
lutions by amendments were left to the desultory action of 
members not acting together as a party, the confusion and 
waste of time would be endless. Every one would have 
something to propose, and something to object to. The task, 
in order to be performed with the remotest chance of suc~ 
cess, must be undertaken by the leader of the Opposition, 
in concert with his supporters. Mr. GLaDsToNE must pro- 
pose the real Reform Bill, with the whole Liberal party aa 
his Cabinet Council. The present Mini would merely 
criticize and oppose. They would be the Opposition, with an 
exceptional and tem power of making Judges and 
Bishops and Peers. Nothing could be more anomalous and 
unpractical, and, much as we hope that Mr. Guapstone will 
continue to show the moderation and conciliatory disposition 
which has marked his speeches this Session, it is hardly to ba 

that he should consent to occupy a position which 
would subject him to all the burden of office, and give him 
none of the strength and prestige with which office is 
attended, 

It is impossible in a limited to go through all the 
show how impossible it is one by 
itself and estimate its real meaning and importance. But 
the two crucial tests of all proposals for Reform are the mode 
in which the extension of the franchise is dealt with, 
and the mode in which the distribution of seats is dealt 
with, For the present, we will confine ourselves to these two 
points. The third Resolution states that, while it is desirable 
that a more direct representation should be given to the 
labouring class, it is contrary to the Constitution of this 
realm to give to any one class or interest a predominating 
power over the rest of the community. To this there are 
some general objections; for, in the first place, it is impolitic 
to speak of the labouring population as a distinct class, havin 
interests, aims, and feelings at variance with those of all oth 
classes. This is the very thing against which Parliament {¥’ 
now trying to guard by doing justice to the labouring pépala:" 
tion. And, in the next place, the Resolution is not higtriéallt 
true. Up to 1832, the Constitution of this realnr‘dfd ‘pive’ 
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suffrage were adopted everywhere, the labouring population in 
a country like tel akan rank and wealth are so very 
powerful, and where in many districts it is almost impossible 
for a man socially unknown to gain a hearing among the 
masses, would never have a preponderating power. We 
neither mean to uphold nor to reject these views; but, as a 
matter of fact, there are many persons who think 

devices are necessary, there are many who will leok only to 
the general scope of the new Bill, and there are many who 
believe that the pressure of wealth and rank in this country is 
too great to allow of the labouring population setting itself 
up as a distinct class. If the Resolution were adopted, which 
of these views would be considered to prevail? At first 
sight it might seem as if it were immaterial, and as if the 
Resolution would leave every one free to think as he pleased. 
But this would only be so if this freedom were distinctly re- 
served. Otherwise, the Government might say that it consi- 
dered the House pledged to the first view, and that some 
express device for preventing the predominance of the labour- 
ing population was to be introduced in the Bill. Then, if the 
particular device to which the Government has given a timid 
and gentle support—that of a plurality of votes—were re- 
jected, the onus might seem to be thrown on the House of 
inventing some other device in its stead. The preliminary 
question, therefore, ought to be asked and settled, whether the 
House, if it adopts this Resolution, is to be considered bound 
to see that the new Reform Bill shall contain some express de- 
vice for limiting the predominance of the labouring class; for it 
is obvious that it will approach the discussion of the fifth 
Resolution, giving a plurality of votes, in a very different way, 
according as it is held, or is not held, to have adopted the 
principle that an express device is needed. 

With regard to the distribution of seats, the principal Reso- 
lution provides that no borough shall be wholly disfranchised. 
This may mean that the little boroughs shall lose one member 
where they have two, but shall otherwise remain as they are; 
or it may mean that they shall lose one member, and shall 
have neighbouring towns thrown into the constituency; or 
that they shall be grouped together in a way more or less 
similar to that proposed last Session. Until it is known which 
of these three things is meant, it is utterly impossible to 
approach the question of redistribution of seats. If Calne is 
to be left as it is, a single person will elect a member of Par- 
liament, and this surely may be considered an express device 
of the rudest and coarsest kind for preventing the pre- 
ponderance of mere numbers. If it were known that Calne 
was fo remain as it is, the argument for giving a rich man 
many votes in other boroughs would be, to say the least, 
weakened. If in other boroughs rich men are to have several 
votes, the force of any argument, if there is any argument, 
for keeping Calne as it is would, we presume, be lessened. If 
Calne is to be grouped with neighbouring towns, this raises 
in an indirect way the great question whether town voters are 
to be kept out of county constituencies, and whether, so far 
as this is desirable, the end will not be attained by a revision 
of the boundaries of Parliamentary boroughs. The objection, 
too, will be obvious that, by this mode of dealing with 
small boroughs, different counties will be affected in very 
different ways; for unless a county is rich in little boroughs, 
there would be no centre with which to group the small 
towns of the county, and so one county might have its 
small towns taken out of it, and another not. Devonshire, 
for example, is full of little boroughs, while many counties, 
such as Norfolk and Suffolk, have none. Lastly, little 
boroughs might be grouped together; but the debates of last 
year showed how many and how grave are the practical 
inconveniences of this plan ; and if the Government explained 
that this was what it proposed now, the House could have no 
other possible reason for resolving that it would group 
boroughs, and would in no case distranchise, except the fear 
lest the present members of the threatened boroughs should 
club together and throw out the Bill. If this is the motive, 
we should like to see it avowed; for if the nation is not in 
earnest about Reform, no Bill will or ought to be carried; 
and if it is in earnest, it would be a very poor kind of 
nation were it to allow a few re tatives of decayed 
or decaying towns to baulk it of its wishes. The con- 
clusion therefore seems to u8 indisputable, that on neither 
of the cardinal heads of Reform is there sufiicient distinctness 
in the Resolutions as now framed to make a discussion on 
them of any use. The Ministry must be asked to explain, 
enlarge, and define them; but this demand need not be pre- 
ferred in a hostile spirit or a hostile manner; and while the 
Opposition would fail in its duty if it did not insist on having 
the subjects of discussion put in a more tangible shape, yet it 


will, we trust, carefully avoid the appearance of acting in a 
narrow and captious spirit, or of seeking a petty tri ovet 
its political adversaries. 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
HE Liberal party will shortly hold ey to consider 
# by policy and prospects. Assomblages of is kind are 
not designed for actual deliberation, but they afford political 
leaders an opportunity of announcing their intentions, and of 
testing the confidence and fidelity of their followers. In the 
good old days of Lord Metsourne, and even at a much later 
period, Opposition meetings were only called to consider and 
sanction the adoption of the shortest road to office. It was to 
a happy talent for preparing decisive votes that Lord Jonn 
Russet owed mall» of his former popularity and power. 
“ He is indeed a leader,” wrote Mr. Poutett Taomson from 
Canada, when he heard of the Appropriation Clause, which 
was afterwards dropped when it had served its destined pur- 
pose of driving Sir RT Pesw from power. The last suc- 
cessful combination of the kind dated from Willis’s Rooms, 
in the Session of 1859. The Liberal party had been 
weakened by numerous and complicated dissensions, and in 
the previous year Jord Patmerston’s Government had been 
overthrown by a majority which included Mr. Disragzi, 
Mr. Brieut, Mr. Giapsrone, and Lord Joun Russert. While 
the more extreme members of the party were loud in their 
complaints of Whig exclusiveness, Mr. Guapsrone seemed 
on the eve of becoming a supporter of Lerd Dersr; 
yet, in spite of every difficulty, Lord Joun Russexz re- 
stored the union of the party, and Mr. Grapsroxe 
himself, though he declined to vote with the majority, 
afterwards became a principal member of the new Liberal 
Government. The which at present awaits de- 
cision is far less simple. Lord Dersy and Mr. Disrasui are 
in a minority in the House of Commons; and they have already 
provided a fair opening for attack. Nothing would be easier 
than to expose the weakness of the Reform Resolutions, or to 
insist on the immediate production of a Bill. Promises of 
candid consideration of Miuisterial measures involve no 
definite pledge, for it may be always assumed, iu case of need, 
that a project which is about to be condemned has been 
already found wanting. The peculiarity of the present condi- 
tion of affairs is that the great body of the Opposition has really 
wished to give the Government a fair trial. Mr. Disragui’s 
speech was a disappointment, not, as Mr. Bricut alleged, te 
himself and his followers, but to the House of Commons, which 
would gladly have welcomed an acceptable measure of Reform. 
The menacing street processions and the seditious of 
demagogues have produced some alarm, and entire alienation 
of the Liberal party from the promoters of revolution. During 
the course of the recent agitation not five-and-twenty mem- 
bers of Parliament have sanctioned by their presence Mr. 
Bricut's Chartist meetings. Even the Metropolitan members, 
with the solitary exception of Mr. Mitt, have unanimously 
discountenanced the dangerous appeal to numerical force. 
The co-operation of Mr. Beicut and Mr, Mut, of Mr. P. A. 
Tayior and Mr. T. B. Porrsr, in the prosecution of a Reform 
Bill, will not be agreeable to the Liberal party, though after a 
change of Government it may be inevitable. When therefore 
Lord Russet and Mr. Giapstone summon their followers 
together, it will not be enough to point to the hostile position 
and to the prize of victory, and then to sound the charge. 
The forces of the party will be united or scattered according 
to the confidence which may be reposed in the leader. Lord 
RussELL’s experience and rank may command respect, but 
his obsolete treatment of political questions renders it im- 
possible to rely on his judgment. Mr. Grapsrone will 
rally to his standard even mcs. Sar cage if he main- 
tains the prudence and temper which he has exhibited 
since the inning of the Session. Even if he were 
actuated by personal motives, it would be for his in- 
terest to pursue a disinterested policy, by correcting, if 
possible, the mistakes of his adversaries in preference to pro- 
fiting hastily by their blunders. The seceders of last Session 
are not contemptible in numbers or in ability, and Mr. 
Guapstone well understands that they represent a widely 
diffused feeling. With those among them who are opposed 
on principle to a reduction of the franchise there is no room 
for reconciliation or compfomise ; but it will be well not to 
inquire too closely how many entertain a confidence in the 
people limited by prudence, in comparison with the vietims 
of di tempered by fear. While confessions of thevretical 
faith are going out of fashion in theology, it is not desirable to 
provide them with a refuge in political controversy. A single- 
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minded regard to ical results will remove many uncer- 
tainties. Almost all sections of all parties agree on the expedi- 
ency of passing a genuine Reform Bill, and the statesman who 
proceeds most directly to the accomplishment of the object will 
command general confidence. A skilful steerer in a boat-race 
watches not the devious course of an unsteady competitor, but 
the shortest or easiest line to the winning-post, or to the next 
turn of the river. Mr. Disragxi, according to his custom, 
has preferred a circuitous track, and he will be glad to find 
that his adversary follows him into a party contest. Mr. 
GLaDsToNE may fairly demand that the Government shall 
either pass a satisfactory Bill, or make room for the Opposi- 
tion. ven if the possession of office were a matter of primary 
importance, Mr. GLapstone has a reasonable prospect of an 
early succession. Governments rarely profit by adopting, even 
from the most patriotic motives, measures to which their party 
had been previously opposed. The Duke of WeLLINGTON’s 
Administration survived the Catholic Relief Bill for two years, 
and after the repeal of the Corn Laws Lord Joun Russet 
upset Sir Rozerr Peer in two months. Mr. Diskazi counts 
many malcontents among his ostensible followers, and probably 
some of the odder parts of his Reform scheme are contrived for 
the purpose of facilitating their conversion. Mr. GLADSTONE 
may be excused for taunting his rival with the awkward 
declaration that Reform ceases to be a party question when 
a Dersy Government comes into office. Nevertheless, the 
statement ought to become true, if it is not true already. If 
the Resolutions can, by general consent, be moulded into any 
tolerable shape, Mr. GLapstone will at least share equally with 
Mr. Disrakxi the gratitude of the country. 


The patriots of the Agricultural Hall did the Government 
a service by circulating a blank form of disapprobation before 
the Ministerial intentions had been announced in the House of 
Commons. Opposition which has no relation to the merits of a 
measure is not entitled to public sympathy, even if it receives 
a posthumous justification. Mr. Bricut, a little later, informed 
his constituents by telegraph that Mr. Disraz11’s proposals were 
calculated to disappoint, insult, and irritate all sincere friends 
of Reform. To disappoint those who had loudly protested 
against the possibility of a good measure, to insult open 
enemies who habitually indulge in unqualified vituperation, 
and to irritate those who for more than six months have been 
indulging in chronic paroxysms of fury, were remarkable 
achievements. Mr. Bricut might have said with greater 
accuracy that he was delighted with a project which involves 
certain delay and probable failure; and whatever meets the 
purposes of Mr. Bricut is profoundly distasteful to the Liberal 
party. Even if Mr. Giapstone anticipates an ultimate col- 
fision with the Government, he may perhaps find his advan- 
tage in postponing the struggle. There can be no harm in 
ascertaining by experiment how far Mr. Disrakzxi is willing 
to define the vaguer parts of his measure, and to abandon 
what is obviously untenable. The hesitating suggestion that 
a plurality of votes would render possible a wide extension of 
the franchise is not couched in terms which indicate a settled 
purpose. The Government may possibly be willing to attain a 
portion of their object by less invidious methods. In large 
cities the creation of electoral districts, properly distributed, 
would be a far more convenient method of securing to all 
classes a just share of the representation. Mr. Disraeti will, 
perhaps, explain away the apparent intention of postponing 
a final settlement of the question until a Commission has 
readjusted the boundaries of boroughs. In 1859 he an- 
nounced, when it was too late, that the Government would 
accept a reduction of the borough franchise; and, under 
present circumstances, he may display a more seasonable 
pliability. 

Unless Mr. Guapstoxe should perpetrate some unexpected 
eccentricity, the Liberal party will best serve the public 
interest by reposing confidence in the only possible leader. 
With some imperfections of temper and character, Mr. Giap- 
STONE possesses singular qualifications for leading his party in 
the present crisis. He has, or he has had, ardent sympathies 
with every party in theState. His intellectual and social accom- 
plishments connect him with the classes which especially value 
refiaement ; and, on the other hand, he shares the impulses of 
popular enthusiasm. His sincerity in Reform, or in any other 
cause which he may adopt, is transparently visible; nor is it 
a small advantage that the most laborious master of the details 
of public business has earned by a certain impetuosity or 
impressibility of character the confidence of sentimental 
politicians. All the elements of Liberalism are represented 
by Mr. Giapstonz, tho in unequal and varying pro- 
portions. It would be expedient that he should be trusted, if 
only for the purpose of maintaining the influence of a cautious 


party over an occasionally hasty leader. Any moderate 
course of policy which Mr. GLapstone may propose will 
almost certainly be approved by the bulk of the Opposition. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 

a= French Empire is evidently passing through a crisis, 

For the first time since his accession, the Emperror’s 
Speech to his Legislature is a mixture of apology and bravado, 
Praise undeserved, says Pore, is censure in disguise, and the 
elaborate eulogium which Napoxeon III. passes on his own 
policy is a proof that he is not altogether satisfied with its 
results. As soon as Imperialism begins to blunder, France 
begins to think ; and the Emperor is aware that irresponsible 
monarchs do not enjoy the happy privilege possessed by fallible 
and constitutional Cabinets, of making mistakes with impunity. 
A firm and vigorous intellect may keep the French nation for 
a time in leading-strings. But it is the misfortune of the 
Napo.eons, and of their system, that they cannot afford to be 
defeated either in diplomacy or war. For the last fifteen 
years the French have spent their time in growing rich, and 
in looking out of the window at the Imperial mancuvres 
that have been going on below. Debarred from taking a 
part themselves in the action of the piece, they are all the more 
keenly alive to anything that goes wrong in the performances ; 
and a series of misadventures is likely to convert the popular 
applause into a storm of hisses. His Masesty’s sudden 
liberalism reminds one of the sudden liberelism of his uncle. 
When too late, Napoteon I. discovered that it was absolutely 
necessary for Imperialism to succeed if it was to last, and that 
the French nation must either be master of the Continent 
abroad or free at home. Naporgon III. has awoke to the 
consciousness of the same truth, but the difference is that he 
has awoke to it just in time. Aware that the French are 
already beginning to question his infallibility, he has resolved 
to disarm their criticisms by flinging to them as a peace- 
offering the long delayed “crowning of the edifice.” In so 
doing he has displayed the sagacity, and the power of accom- 
modating himself to circumstances, which have always been his 
distinguishing merit. The commonplace autocrats of the day 
scorn to take in a reef when a storm is coming. They prefer 
to break sooner than to bend. The French Eyreror is not a 
Bovurson, and is wise enough to make betimes concessions 
which circumstances are rapidly rendering inevitable. 

France is so susceptible a nation, so keenly alive to all 
that may be considered a diplomatic or military reverse, and 
so prompt to visit upon the head of the Government of the 
day any loss of Continental prestige, that the Emperor felt 
bound to state, as loudly as possible, that after all he has not 
been the failure which his enemies would wish him to be 
thought. The Prussian question (for to every Frenchman 
the German question is in reality a question of Prussia) is 
one of the supposed reverses which he has to explain away. 
The Mexican question is another. In both alike Napo.eon III. 
has shown a singular combination of decision and indecision, 
genius and miscalculation. Everybody who knows France is 
aware that the French have seen this, and have read in the 
Emperor’s manner that he knows they have seen it. Thurs- 
day’s Speech was expected, accordingly, with unusual interest ; 
ion if, as iomaiog it, one is oppressed with a sense that the 
manifesto shows traces of weakness and of artificiality beyond 
the common, upon the other hand it is clear that the Emperor 
is a Frenchman, and understands the sort of vain-glorious 
rhetoric which, even in the presence of defeat, Frenchmen 
still admire. 

The Imperial oration starts with the conventional reference 
to the foresight of the First Napotzon. That sainted personage, 
it seems, foresaw the agglomeration of nations which was 
inevitable, and which has come at last. This will be some 
sort of consolation to the French for the undoubted fact that 
the agglomeration of nations has come a little sooner than 
Napoteon III. wanted it. The transformations that have 
taken place both in Germany and in Italy have been brought 
about indirectly by the policy of France. But, through a 
strange moral paralysis that seems to have seized the Emperor 
at each crisis, they have appeared to be effected at last 
rather in despite of, than by means of, the French will. 
In dealing with the history of the Austro-Prussian war, 
Napoteon III. is a little too anxious to assert his own 

i —a distinct and visible sign of self-reproach. 
“The voice of France,” we are told, “had influence enough 
“ to arrest the conqueror at the gates of Vienna,” without 
military armaments or strategic demonstration. The Ewpenor, 
though he “doth protest too much,” is right, no doubt, in 
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holding that fear of fresh complications led to the sudden 

ace. But he does not go on to say that the “voice of 
“ France” proved signally incompetent to obtain from the 
conqueror a rectification of the French frontier. Unless he 
was about to tell the story of the Prussian war thoroughly, it 
would have been better to refrain from telling it at all. The 
significant silence on the subject of his own rejected demands 
will not be overlooked by the malcontents of the Opposition. 
If this fragment of the truth was all the Emperor meant to 
dilate upon, it is perhaps as well that the discussion on the Ad- 
dress has been opportunely suppressed in the French Chamber. 


The treatment of Mexican affairs is—we use the term without 
disrespect—equally disingenuous. The Emperor has not the 
courage to tell his people what really occurred, that America 

t an end to the expedition by remonstrances, the meaning of 
which could not be misunderstood. He says that he “ spon- 
“ taneously” determined on the recall of his troops. This is 
a perversion of plain facts. We say so from no wish to’ annoy 
Frenchmen, but because it is a symptom of the times when 
a great Emperor cannot afford to confess the truth to his 
subjects. French ushers, French dancing-masters, and some 
French colonels and historians are in the habit of maintain- 
ing that the battle of Waterloo, rightly interpreted, was a 
national victory. The French-usher spirit seems to be making 
play in the Tuileries. A dynasty cannot be impregnable 
which is driven to distort the narrative of State events, and to 
disguise the broad effect of diplomatic negotiations. “The 
“ United States Government comprehended that want of con- 
“ ciliation would have prolonged the occupation.” Does the 
Emperor mean to tell Europe that this is a correct epitome of 
the story? We impute not the faintest blame to him for having 
withdrawn from Mexico sooner than embroil himself with 
America. On the contrary, he showed his usual tact and 
self-control in yielding the point. But it would have been 
more manly and dignified to have acknowledged the real con- 
dition of affairs, or else to have been silent on a matter which 
he did not think he could discuss with advantage to his 
dignity. Such an exhibition makes impartial observers feel 
acutely the poor and barren side of Imperialism in France. 
At the state ceremony of Thursday it is evident that care— 
black care—was sitting behind the Imperial horseman, and 
that plain truth and candour were absent from his train. 


After the ordinary assurances that France is at peace and 
amity with her neighbours, and the welcome declaration that 
the Eastern question need no longer trouble the repose of 
Europe, the Imperial Speech passes next to the consideration 
of internal affairs. No fresh light is thrown upon the inten- 
tions of the Government about organic Reform; and the 
phrases in which the Emperor clothes his professions of 
liberal sympathies are as vague as Mr. Disrae.i’s Asiatic 
Resolutions. It is probable that the political crisis in Minis- 
terial circles is not yet over. Perhaps Napotzon III. has not 
entirely matured his plans, or is waiting to see how much 
more liberty public opinion requires before he orders fresh 
rations of freedom to be served out. But it is quite as likely 
that he is considerably embarrassed in his choice of Ministerial 
agents. The latest changes evidently necessitate the in- 
troduction of new blood into the Ministry. Otherwise 
they will appear to the public suspicious and unsatisfactory, 
and the only object for which the Emperor has decided upon 
Reform will be absolutely lost. And, in the second place, there 
is a sense of dignity about French Ministers, even under the 
present régime, which prevents them from wishing to come for- 
ward themselves this year to propose the amendments which it 
was their duty last year to condemn as mischievous. The Senate 
at such times becomes a most valuable institution. When an 
old Minister is done with, he is turned out to grass in that quiet 
paddock for a season or two, with a salary and social position 
which go far to compensate him for political disappointments. 
A fresh instrument is called in to undertake the iresh work; 
and in this way, although the Empire repudiates the idea of 
Ministerial responsibility, it preserves the kindred idea of 
Ministerial consistency. If Napo.zon III. has made up his mind 
as to the men, it is thought that he already sees his way clearly 
to the measures. But it is by no means easy to be sure of 
getting the right men. M. OLLivier, with all his abilities and 
ambition, must be at best an experiment, and an experiment 
which would add a new infusion of personal bitterness 
into the discussions of the Legislative Body. Accordingly, the 
French Emprror’s Address passes lightly over the most in- 
teresting of the projects which he is maturing; and, beyond a 
geueral invitation to France to step out briskly with him on 
the path of civilization, contains little to satisty the curiosity 
of Paris. Still, French Reforms must come, even if they do 
not come this month or the next. Recent events have de- 


posed France from her assumed office of the armed policeman 
and missionary of Europe. The wave of Continental demo- 
cracy and of Continental nationalities is driving back French 
influence within its natural limits. The consolidation of Italy 
and Germany is, on the whole, a blow to French egotism. In 
the last year France has undergone no real humiliation, 
though the vanity of her Foreign Office may have been occa- 
sionally omiide nor can she be exposed to any serious 
annoyance without a disturbance of the quiet of the Con- 
tinent. But if the Emperor’s dynasty is to hold its own 
against old and new parties, it will soon be necessary to 
associate the name of Napoteon III. with more substantial 
forms of free government than the French have been of late 
permitted to enjoy. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


HE introduction of the Bill for the Confederation of the 
British Provinces on the continent of North America, 
under the style of “The Dominion of Canada,” may be re- 
garded as the consummation of the labours of the leading 
statesmen of the colonies. It cannot be doubted that Lord 
CaRNARVON was speaking within the mark when he assumed 
that the measure would receive the cordial support of all 
parties. The natural hesitation felt in the first instance by all 
the Maritime Provinces, and not yet overcome in the island 
colonies, will find no echo in the British Parliament, where 
the grand prospects opened out by the scheme of federation 
are not blurred by the local fears and prejudices with which 
a small country is so apt to receive an offer of intimate union 
with a more powerful neighbour. It is matter of regret for 
their own sakes, and for their own sakes only, that Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward’s Island have not yet seen the wisdom 
of casting in their lot with their sister colonies; but the Bill 
leaves*the door open for their admission, and sooner or later, 
probably at no distant date, they cannot but gravitate to the 
common centre. The history of the negotiation during the last 
two or three years warrants a confident expectation that the 
current of public opinion will change in those little colonies, 
as it has already done in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick ; 
and, in the meantime, their insular position renders their 
sent policy almost innocuous. The occasion which led to the 
first discussion of the project of confederation supplied also 
one of the strongest obstacles to its success. Before Canada 
had made any definite move in the matter, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island had been dis- 
cussing a legislative union among themselves, and were on 
the eve of arriving at an agreement on its terms. It was at 
this juncture that Canada, in the autumn of 1864, proposed, 
as an alternative, the larger union which Parliament is now 
asked to sanction. The delegates of the different colonies 
were not Jong in agreeing upon the Quebec resolutions; but 
the people of the Maritime Provinces were bent upon the 
closer connexion which they had contemplated among them- 
selves, and their doubts of the general scheme were intensified 
by their reluctance to give up the smaller project which it 
necessarily supplanted. Although the delegates at Quebec 
were supposed to represent all parties in their respective 
Provinces, their scheme was met, in the first instance, 
by decided opposition in all four of the Lower Provinces. 
The proposal came upon them almost by surprise, and it was 
scarcely to be expected that so sweeping a change in their 
Constitution should recommend itself at once to constituencies 
who a month or two before had never given a thought to the 
subject. Accordingly, with one consent, they began to make 
excuse. Prince Edward’s Island started the opposition early 
in 1865, when resolutions condemnatory of the Union policy 
were almost unanimously passed both by the Council and the 
Assembly. In Newfoundland the same feeling expressed itself 
in the shape of a resolution to postpone any decision until after 
the next general election. Nova Scotia not less emphatically 
rejected the scheme by voting for the renewal of the negotia- 
tions for the legislative union of the Maritime Provinces alone. 
The response of New Brunswick was even more decided. A 
general election took place in the spring of 1865, and the 
result was that the leading delegates to Quebec lost their seats, 
and an anti-Confederation Assembly was returned, with 2 
majority of four to one against the scheme. 

In spite of these gloomy prospects, the statesmen who had 
framed the project of Union refused to abandon their policy 
until the effect of a fuller discussion had been tested, and the 
event proved the wisdom of their determination. For more 
than a year the one subject of controversy, and to some extent 
of agitation, in all the Provinces was Confederation. Both 
Upper and Lower Canada remained, as they had done through- 
out, steady to their purpose; and as the subject became better 
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understood, local fears were appeased, narrow views were 
argued down, and both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
became as decidedly favourable as they had at first been hos- 
tile. In April, 1806, the Parliament of Nova Scotia, by very 
large majorities in both Houses, resolved to send delegates to 
this country, to concur in the final settlement of the Act of 
Union. A few months later, a second appeal was made to 
the constituencies of New Brunswick, and the House which a 
year before had been returned to oppose Confederation was 
replaced by an Assembly in which only eight out of forty-one 
members were adverse to the scheme. The majority of the 
Legislative Council had throughout been favourable, and re- 


solutions were at once agreed to in favour of sending delegates | 


to England, with full powers to settle the plan of Union 
on a basis which should secure the rights of the province. 
The accession of the Continental Provinces removed all 
serious obstacles to the scheme, and their gradual enlighten- 
ment, as the subject was more canvassed and better understood, 
warrants the expectation that Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward’s Island will soon be led by the same rational process 
to accept the invitation which the Bill holds out to them. 


While opinion within the colonies has been thus decidedly 
turning in favour of Union, an equally significant current of 
feeling against it has been growing in the United States. Not 
only did. the Fenians avow the defeat of the Confederation 
policy to be one of their leading objects; but the Governor of 
the State of Maine, in a recent address to his Legislature, 
spoke of it as a project which could not but be injurious to 
his State, and which was being earnestly opposed by all 
American sympathizers within the colonies. No doubi this 
is the case, but the Governor toek a strange view of inter- 
national relations when he recommended the Legislature of 
Maine to: remonstrate against the scheme, “and to seeure the 
‘more potent dissuasions of the United States Government.” 
That a policy which will strengthen the colonies should be 
distasteful to their neighbours is intelligible, but it. is scarcely 
a reason for abandoning so promising a scheme. The time 
occupied in attaining to the measure of agreement already 
secured will in no sense have been thrown away if the working 
of the Federal machinery should be made smoother (as it 
probably will be) by the prevalence of broader views of the 
destiny which awaits the new Dominion of Canada. Ottawa 
and Quebee, as the two Canadas are henceforth to be called, 
will not. find New Brunswick and Nova Scotia the worse 
associates, for having withheld their assent until they had 
taken time deliberately to consider the: important step before 
them. The consequence of the loss of last Session has been 
to transfer from Mr. CarpwELL to Lord Carnarvon the honour 
of introdueing the Act of Confederation, but that is all; for 
the policy of this country towards the colonies remains wholly 
unaffected. by the change in the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. 

It is satisfactory to find that such modifications as the Bill 
introduces into the Quebee scheme are likely to diminish the 
practical difliculties of working the new Constitution. The 
Senate, as the Upper House is termed, is no longer absolutely 
limited to a fixed number of members, but power is given to 
the Quen in Council, on the application of the Government 
of the Kingdom of Canada, at any time to appoint not more than 
six senators in addition to the seventy-two members originally 
proposed to represent the three divisions of Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime Provinces. This is not a large change, but 
it is in the right direction, and may suffice to obviate the diffi- 
culty which a rigidly restricted Senate might at some crisis 
occasion. A larger improvement has been made in the pro- 
visions by which the powers of the Parliament of the Kingdom 
and of the local Legislatures are regulated. ‘The Quebec 
scheme was in this respect very defective in form. It enume- 
rated the subjects of general jurisdiction in one list, and 
those of local jurisdiction in another; but made no distinct 
provision for a case which might turn out to have been 
omitted from both catalogues. Obviously, the correct technical 
mode of apportioning the sum total of sovereignty between 
two Governments is to specify the jurisdiction of one of 
them, and then to give in general terms to the other 
every power not expressly appropriated, just as a testator 
might divide his estate by giving specified property to one, and 
making anvther his residuary legatee. ‘The Constitution ot the 
United States did this in effeet by allotting to the Federal 
Government certain distinct powers, and leaving the residue 
of sovereignty in the separate States. Even if this arrangement 
had not broken down during the war between North and South, 
it would scarcely have recommended itself either to the Britisl: 
colonies or to the Imperial Government, and the enly sound 
alternative wes to leave the residuary jurisdiction to the 


general Parliament. Virtually this is done, though still in 
an imperfect form, by the clauses of the Bill; for while the 
subjects of local authority are severally enumerated, it is 
expressly provided that the Parliament of the Kingdom shall 
rule in all matters not assigned exclusively to the local Legis- 
latures ; and though a needless list of subjects of general juris- 
diction is added, it is declared that this rather un- 
scientific appendage shall not be deemed to restrict the 
generality of the previous enactment. Practically, there- 
fore, the Central Parliament is to be supreme, except 
as to the strictly local matters reserved to the constituent 
Provinces. Power is given to admit into the Union, 
on terms to be approved by the Federal Parliament, not 
only Newfoundland and Prince Edward’s Island, but the 
North-westera Territory and British Columbia; and, in defe- 
rence to the anxieties of some of the Provinces, the general 
Government is pledged to construct the Intercolenial Railway, 
the money for which purpose is intended to be raised by « 
Canadian loan, having the guarantee of Great Britain. In 
other respects, with the exception of some financial details, 
the provisions of the Quebec scheme are followed, and we 
may well indulge the hope that the approval of the British 
Parliament and the successful working of the measure will in 
due time testify to the statesmanlike ability with which this 
great reform. has hitherto been conducted. 


THE JAMAICA PROSECUTION. 
ished the 


E courtesy which has thus far distingui 
Jamaica prosecution is creditable rather to the good taste 
of the promoters than to their consistency. Mr. STEPHEN 
himself is aware that, in discharging his duty with striet pro- 
fessional propriety, he has already given rise to misunderstand- 
ing. Uninstructed laymen are puzzled by an absolutely 
dispassionate appeal to a criminal tribunal. Justice has been 
grafted by civilization on revenge, and it perishes as soon as it 
is detached from the wild native stock. Anxiety to spare 
a gentleman the annoyance of a visit from a policeman is not 
easily reconcileable with a proposal that he shall be hanged by 
the neck till he is dead. ‘The salute might perhaps be appro- 
priate, although the buttons are removed from the foils, if a 
trial for a capital crime were strictly analogous to a duel; 
but it is impossible to abstract an issue ef murder from all 
elements of moral disapprobation, nor-will any jury find Mr. 
Eyre and his subordimates guilty, if they consider him an 
honourable and well-meaning man who has merely com- 
mitted a mistake. The irrelevant declamation of the Gover- 
nor’s apologists was happily answered by Mr. Huxury im 
his explanation of his reasons for joining the Jamaica Com- 
mittee. It might, he said, be true that Mr. Eyrz was a good 
man, who had walked round the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
that Mr. Gorpon wasa bad man, and had talked seditious 
balderdash; but Mr. Huxuey desired to know whether 
the law of England authorized good men to put bad 
men to death, and he could devise no method of satis- 
fying his doubts except by a criminal trial. In its earlier 
course the agitation was conducted in a very different 
spirit. When the walls of London were covered with placards 
describing eight miles of dead bodies, there was no thought 
of distinguished consideration for erring functionaries. Mr. 
Briest and Mr. Mutu alleged that an atrocious crime had 
been committed, as well as a violation of positive law. It 
was no part of Mr. Srernen’s duty to call the attention of 
an experienced magistrate to the motives or circumstanees of 
a homicide which was, according to his argument, technically 
illegal ; but if the case proceeds to trial, the moderation dis- 
played at Bow Street will probably not be repeated at West- 
minster. In every criminal trial the jury are, to a certain 
extent, judges of the law as well as of the fact, and they are 
especially tenacious of their customary privilege when they 
have to deal with capital charges. Bernarp was acquitted, nine 
or tem years ago, because Lord CampseLt hesitated to assert 
that complicity in a foreign assassination satisfied the legal de- 
finition ot murder. The converse difficulty will arise in the ease 
of Mr. Eyre, if the prosecutors fail to convince the jury that 
he was morally culpable. Mr. SrepHEn contends, with logical 
precision and with considerable force, that a homicide, in 
default of justification, is necessarily murder; but jurymen 
mean by murder a. crime which deserves hanging, and there 
is ne appeal trom their verdict. It is agreed on ail sides that 
the act of putting Gorpon to death cannot be reduced to man- 
slaughter ; und even if # conviction is obtained, a sentence of 
death revoked by a pardon will form an awkward vindication 
of justice. 
According to Mr. Sreruzn’s argument, the removal of 
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Gorpvon from Kingston to Morant Bay scarcely affected the 
character of the proceedings. If the proclamation of martial 
Jaw was a mere usurpation, purporting to establish an 
impossible anomaly, the proceedings of the Court-Martial 
would have been equally irregular if the prisoner had 
been arrested on the spot where he was afterwards tried. 
The Jamaica Commissioners have expressed the opinion 
that the evidence produced before Lieutenant Branp and 
his associates altogether failed to sustain the charge; and 
it may be added that neither the members of the Court nor 
Mr. Eyre himself appear to have been capable of distin- 
guishing between remote moral responsibility and actual guilt. 
The question, however, whether the Court-Martial discharged 
its duty properly becomes immaterial if it was not a Court, 
and if, consequently, its supposed members had no duty to 
perform. As Mr. Huxtey implies in his demand for in- 
formation, good men have, as such, no right to hang bad 
men; nor had Mr. Eyre, Colonel Netson, and Mr. Brann, in 
their personal capacity, any jurisdiction over Mr. Gorpon. 
If Mr. Stepuen and his colleagues are correct in their exposi- 
tion of the law, the Crown has no power, except under the 
provisions of the Mutiny Act, to try any person otherwise 
than by the ordinary methods. The doctrine has lately been 
established in the United States, by the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in the matter of the Illinois Military Com- 
mission ; and it is now ascertained that Mrs. Surratr, and 
the other accomplices in the murder of Mr. Lincotn, were 
tried and executed without warrant of law. Neither a civil 
war in which ‘half a million of American citizens perished, 
nor the brutal assassination of the President of the Unirep 
States, has been held to justify the institution of a Court- 
Martial in the place of the ordinary tribunals. 
mains to be seen whether a riotous outbreak of a few hours 
furnishes a sufficient excuse, according to English Jaw, for 
conferring power of life or death on two or three mcompetent 
young officers. There is no foundation for‘thealarm which 
has been expressed at the future consequences of a decision 
against martial law. Governors of colonies, and other persons 
in authority, will still have the right and the duty to suppress 
disorder or rebellion by military force; and if, in the ex- 
ercise of these functions, they find it necessary to put in- 
surgents to death, they may use Court-Martials or any other 
suitable machinery to ascertain the identity or the guilt of 
the culprits. As the Duke of WELLiNeTOoN accurately stated, 
martial law means simply the will of the commanding officer, 
who may either interpose any number of Branps and Netsons 
between capture and execution, or dispense at pleasure with 
their services. “With the cessation of resistance, law resumes 
its course ; nor can the regular tribunals be superseded for 
retrospective purposes of punishment or vengeance. It is 
not pretended that rebellion continued in Jamaica when 
Gorpon was put to death, or that there would have been 
any difficulty in indicting a conspirator before the ordinary 
Courts. If the Jamaica Commissioners may be trusted, it 
would have been difficult to obtain .a conviction, inasmuch as 
there had been no conspiracy in the island. As they oddly 
argue, Gorpon would probably have taken part in any sedi- 
tious plot if there had been’ one; but Gorpon did nothing of 
the kind, and therefore there was no conspiracy. Military 
Courts.may be legitimately used, as rifles and halters are used, 
to dispose of rebels who endanger the existence of government 
and order; but agitators and malcontents must be tolerated 
until some casual imprudence in the form of an overt act 
brings them within reach of civil jurisprudence. 


Nevertheless the difficulty remains of employing a trial for 
murder as a feigned issue to determine a doubttul point of 
law. If the case proceeds, the prosecutors will.almost neces- 
sarily recur to the circumstances of aggravation which ‘they 
have sedulously urged im their circulars and advertisements. 
Their selection of persons to be indicted is open to grave 
objections. If any functionary was to be tried, it-was of course 
impossible that Mr. Eyre should be passed over ; and Colonel 
-NELSON is responsible for the preceedings of the military force. 
But Lieutenant Brann, in presiding at the-so-called Court- 
-Martial, was only obeying the orders of his‘superiors ; ‘nor-could 
he be expected to inquire whether the tribunal was legally 
constituted. His incapacity to understand the nature of /evi- 
dence, and the issue which he had ito try, was in a certain 
sense rather ‘his misfortune than his fault. If the Court- 
Martial was legal, its members will ‘not be ‘held answerable 
for the exercise of their jurisdiction ; and, on’the opposite as- 
‘sumption, it would be utterly unjust to-punish or ‘to stigmatize 
a young Lieutenant ‘in 'the navy for not understanding Jaw as 


It -re- | 


Mr. Buxton ; and even if his error is to be once more brought 
up against him, bad manners are not wilful murder. The 
judgment on Gorpon was formally approved by the officer in 
command of the forces, and by the Governor of the colony. 
It is true that, according to English law, all persons who 
concur in the performance of an ‘unlawful act must take 
the consequences of their ignorance or misconduct; but 
even the Jamaica Committee abstain from prosecuting the 
sailors who executed the sentence of the Court-Martial. No 
jury would attribute to Mr. Braxp any worse motive than 
a desire to satisfy the expectations which, as he had good 
reason to believe, were entertained by his superiors. In one 
of his imprudent letters he alleged, in simple good faith, that 
he sentenced none but the prisoners who were sent before him 
for the purpose. He was employed to hang and flog, and he 
hanged and tlogged accordingly. If the executioners had been 
indicted, their defence would have been substantially the same. 
The Grand Jury at Westminster will probably be guided in 
the discharge of its duty by the authority of the senior Puisne 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench. If a true bill is returned, the 
facts will be almost undisputed, and the verdict of the jury 
will be largely influenced by the summing up of the Cuter 
Justice ; but even if judicial opinion is adverse to the pri- 
soners, they will scarcely be found guilty, unless the jury is 
satisfied that their conduct was morally, as well as degally, 
criminal. 


AMERICA. 


‘ oo present American Congress has only two or three weeks 
to survive, and it is now evident that it will not be able 
to accomplish any political act of legislation. The new House 
of Representatives consists principally of the same members, 
and it’will be controlled by an increased Republican 
but all projects of reconstruction, and ‘all plans of impea 
ment, must begin again at the opening of the Session. General 
Butter hopes to supersede Mr. Srevens as chief of the 
Radical party, and there can be no doubt that he will outbid 
his competitor in ‘the violence of his policy. The rumour 
that General Burier purposes ‘to impeach General Grant, as 
well as the Presment, is founded on his supposed wishes 
rather than on his probable imtentions. The General com- 
manding ‘the army of ‘the United States has wisely held 
aloof from political conflicts, and he enjoys the popularity 
which in all countries attends a ‘successful soldier. One of 
his last acts during the war was ‘to recommend the dismissal 
of General Burter ‘from active ‘service, and his advice 
was supported by a detailed statement of the volunteer 
General's incapacity. ‘To ‘answer a professional ‘condemna- 
tion by a groundless impeachment would be a blundering 
method of revenge, and General Burier will probably 
confie ‘himself to the attack on the Presment, which is 
favoured by a large section‘of the Republican party. Accord- 
ing to other ‘reports, some of the Radical leaders propose to 
entrust the executive administration to General Grant during 
‘the progress of ‘the impeachment; but there is no warrant of 
law for the ‘provisional suspension of the Presmpent from 
office, and the majority of the new Congress will shrink from 
a direct usurpation as ‘the preliminary ‘to a strictly constitu- 
tional proceeding. lf the Presment wishes to embarrass his 
adversaries, he has to wait and to be silent. The irrita- 
tion which he has provoked by various indiscretions will 
become fainter with the lapse of time, and he will profit by any 
mistakes which the, Republican party may commit in other 
political measures. His reconstruction policy will be regarded 
with more respect, as it becomes clear that Congress has not 
yet devised any alternative system. The Paresment ought, 
if possible, to dissuade the Legislature of Louisiana from 
immediate action against the sham Constitution which was 
established under Mr. Lincotn’s sanction, The Republican 
Government has threatened, on its part, to summon the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution; and in the event of a 
collision, Congress would undoubtedly sustain the conforming 
minority. 

According to Mr. Disrarui, every imstitution, including 
legislative assemblies, is well suited to'the country in which 
it happens to exist. ‘There is much truth in the proposition 
where the appropriateness of a political organization has 
been tested by experience. If ten years hence the people 
of the United States are satisfied to live under the govern- 
ment of a sovereign Congress, judicious foreigners will 
assume that there are good reasons for the general acqui- 
eseence in a new Constitution. For the present, however, 


well as Mr. Epwarp James or Mr. Stepney. Mr. Brawp-has :Parliamentary Government in America is on its trial, and 


ulready suffered more than enough ‘for ‘indiscreet letter to |.it is not impossible ‘that public -opimion aay eventually 
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prefer the constitutional practice which continued, without in- 
terruption, from the foundation of the Republic to the last 
Session. The only measures which seem likely to be passed 
by the Thirty-ninth Congress are restrictions on trade, which 
to European economists seem injudicious and unlikely to be 
permanent. The Republican party has, from its first origin, 
been disposed to support protective duties, but before the 
war it was difficult to find an excuse for collecting taxes 
which were not required to meet the national expenditure. 
The Southern representatives were for the most part 


" opposed to the demands of the Northern manufacturers, 


both from motives of local interest and from political dis- 
like to New England. As soon as secession was announced, 
the representatives of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania hurried 
on the Morritt tariff, under pretence of providing for the 
expenses of the struggle; and every subsequent change in 
the Customs duties has been made in the direction of in- 
creased discouragement of importation, with little regard to 
the acquisition of revenue. The Assistant-Secretary of the 
Treasury has lately prepared a tariff which, in the judgment 
of his department, cannot be exceeded without loss to the 
Treasury ; yet both Houses of Congress have concurred in 
raising the scale of duties for the avowed purpose of protecting 
domestic industry. It is not necessary to inquire into 
scandalous reports of personal corruption. The agents of 
different trading interests may bring much influence to 
bear on members without resorting to direct bribery. It is 
not denied that the manufacturers, the iron-masters, and es- 
pecially the wool-growers, have exerted their utmost activity 
in the lobbies of the Capitol; but their efforts would 
have been ineffectual if any strong and general con- 
viction had been opposed to the selfish demands of in- 
terested classes. The opponents of extravagant rates of duties 
have almost uniformly confined themselves to the vague and 
inconclusive assertion that the actual tariff affords sufficient 
protection. It may perhaps have been useless to challenge 
the principle of a protective tariff; but the mere comparison 
of arbitrary bounties can lead to no useful result. A partial or 
an entire monopoly of production is equally unjust, and pro- 
portionally injurious to the consumer; and if a cotton-spinner 
has a right to a domestic market for his goods, it is difficult to 
show that he ought to be exposed to any kind of competition. 
The wool-growers may allege with plausibility that they are 
imperfectly secured as long as a single bale of wool is imported 
from foreign countries; and as exclusion tends to increase the 
cost of home production, the argument for an additional per- 
centage of customs’ duties becomes constantly stronger. It is 
only surprising that the great bulk of the community should 
consent to be taxed for the benefit of an insignificant minority ; 
but the greater energy of concentrated interests makes up for 
the deficiency of intrinsic streigth. The weaver is more in 
earnest in keeping up the price of cloth than the purchaser in 
obtaining on fair terms one among many articles of con- 
sumption ; yet the conspiracy of producers would probably be 
defeated if wool had not happened to be at the same time 
an agricultural product and a considerable article of im- 
portation. The farmers want no protection for their corn, 
but they either grow wool or sympathize with the flock- 
masters. The woollen manufacturers would gladly have 
made an exception in favour of their own material, but the 
alliance of the wool-growers was indispensable to the pro- 
tectionists. 


Many Americans are probably disappointed at the pros- 
perity of Canadian trade, notwithstanding the abolition of the 
Reciprocity Treaty. Similar experience awaits them when 
they shall have excluded European manufactures from the 
Union. It is not likely that protected manufactures will 
create formidable competition in foreign markets, and it will be 
better worth while to sell dear and bad articles at home than 
to cheapen and improve them for exportation. English manu- 
facturers who see their property endangered or impaired 
by the demands of their workmen may be excused for re- 
garding with complacency the voluntary assumption of 
gratuitous burdens by their most formidable rivals. Some 
branches of American industry are already on the verge of 
extinction, and the new tariff will extend the operation of the 
laws by which political economy avenges the violation of its 
doctrines. It would be ungracious to triumph in the avoid- 
ance of a flagrant error as a proof of superior wisdom. Free 
trade might perhaps not yet have been appreciated in Eng- 
Jand, if protective duties had not accidentally been associated 
with aristocratic privil When the Corn-laws are con- 
signed to oblivion, it is possible that a Parliament elected by 
cperative producers may, as in America, devote itself to plotting 
against the interests of the consumer. The artisansof New South 


Wales are at this moment demanding a protection of 15 or 
20 per cent. against the neighbouring colony of Victoria, and 
Trades’ Unions would soon find that they ought in consistency 
to protect their employers against foreign competition. For 
the present generation the popular dislike to the Corn-laws 
will probably secure England against an imitation of American 
tariffs. Mr. Bricut himself hates an error which to his 
imagination is permanently embodied in the class of land- 
owners. 


THE BUBBLE BURST. 


really owe some sort of apology to our readers for 

having hitherto treated the Reform Demonstrations so 
seriously. The only excuse which we can offer is the inadequate 
one that we have been to some extent imposed upon by the 
voluble arrogance and insolence of the self-important frog 
swelling itself into bovine dimensions. We are not the first 
who have for a time involuntarily played into the hands of 
swaggering imbecility. But our consolation is that those who 
were more immediately concerned, and had better opportuni- 
ties of taking the measure of Mr. Epmonp Beates and his friends, 
have all along seen through the hollow pretensions of these 
people to represent the respectable working-men of London. 
The real artisans have throughout stood in an attitude of distant 
and suspicious apathy towards their self-appointed tribunes, 
and on Monday last their defection was unmistakeable. BEaLes 
and BraDLavuGs, as they surveyed their scanty forces, and the 
redoubtable Chief-Marshal Dickson, as the flags with the 
sorry puns of two months old and the stale joke of the 
astronomical cabman once more defiled before him—even 
though recruited on this occasion by the revival of the 
ominous watchwords of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
with Phrygian caps, and denunciations of the tyranny of 
landed property—must have understood the chilling indif- 
ference which welcomed those who thought proper, on 
Monday last, to style themselves the people of England. 
That the shabby, dispirited, and silent procession was a failure, 
is scarcely denied even by those who got it up. And 
it was a failure under the most ignominious circumstances. 
The Demonstration of December 3 was not a success, and the 
fact was understood by the Leaguers. In the first place, it was 
not their Demonstration at all. 1t was that of the Trades’ Unions, 
and it was organized by Mr. Potter. Beates and the League 
only appeared as guests and subordinates. It was felt by the 
League that, whether a failure or a success, the Walham Green 
procession had little to do with their principles; and they 
could take little credit and no discredit from it, under whatever 
estimate was to be formed of it. There was much against it; 
the day was terribly wet and very short. All this was to be set 
right. There was to be no mistake about the next and real 
thing. When Beares “ went to the fore” we should know 
all about the might and majesty of the great cause. Two 
long and anxious months were spent in preparing for the 
great day. The organ of the League—that modest journal, the 
Commonwealth—all but fired itself into spontaneous com- 
bustion with its blazing anticipations of what was to come off 
on the 11th of February. It was on the numbers who were 
to be present that the cause wasstaked. ‘ Let the numbers 
“this time be beyond cavil,” exclaimed Professor Begster, 
writing to the Beehive. As we cannot reprint all the in- 
fallible prognostics of coming victory which were week after 
week paraded, we will content ourselves with a single speci- 
men of the fervid anticipations of the League:—“ The 
“ difficulty of estimating the numbers present in past Demon- 
“ strations has been confessed; this difficulty will be consi- 
“ derably diminished if those who are curious in statistics. 
“ subtract the numbers absent from the entire population of 
“ this huge metropolis, adding besides the thousands who will 
“ pour in from the various railway termini on the morning of 
“ the victory of all victories, the glorious 11th of February. 
“. . . Men in society and men out of society are equally deter- 
“ mined to make this Demonstration the greatest within the 
“ memory of man.” This, to be sure, was but the crowing of a 
correspondent of the Commonwealth; but the Editor of “the 
“ organ of the Reform movement” on the 2nd of February 
already congratulated himself beforehand upon the crowning 
victory :—‘‘ Will the field-day of the 11th eclipse all former 
“ efforts? The answer is that there is every prospect of the 
“ forthcoming Demonstration exceeding in numbers any De- 
“ monstration of the past. During the months that have = tne" 
“ since the Hyde Park meeting, one continuous effort has been 
“ made to organize this vast metropolis; and in proof of the 
“ success of the efforts made by the Council of the League, 
“ we will content ourselves by stating the simple fact that at 
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“ the present moment the League has close upon one hundred | based on the recollection of his connexion with, and dismissal 
“organized branches under its control, and the entire | from, a Militia command some years ago. Mr. CuarLes Brap- 
“sympathy of the working-class population of London. | Lavan, “ Deputy-Marshal” of last Monday, may be identified 
“ Kast, west, north, and south, the ramifications of the | with his nom de plume of “ Iconoclast,” as Editor of a “secular 
“ League extend into the extreme suburbs; nay, more, | “journal,” the National Reformer, which gives a very candid 
“ to the utmost bounds of the British Isles. Trade societies, | account of itself:—‘‘ The editorial policy of this journal is 
“ temperance associations, industrial assurance organizations, | “ atheistic in theology, democratic in politics, and Malthusian in 
“ are daily giving in their adherence, and promise to take part “ social science.” And as for Opcer and Lucrart and Cremer 
“in the eventful day. . . . On hoardings, in windows, and | and Couxson, they are names—and not, as results show, very 
“ every available spot the traveller through our streets is | popular or influential names—with their fellow-artisans. These 
“ importuned to enrol himself. . . . All things tend to show | are the London notables. [Ireland sends to the League a 
“ that the interest felt is culminating in a manner that renders | pale ghost of the energy and eloquence of O’ConnELL in the 
“ failure impossible.” And on Saturday last the note of shape of “The O’Doxocnue”; while Mr. Ricsy Wason, Mr. 
triumph swelled, as the Zelegraph would say, into a glorious James Acianp, Mr. Harper Twetvetress, the Rev. Ricnarp 
diapason of swagger. “ The result will be one of the most , Hsps, and Captain Bossynski, together with one peer, Lord 
“ magnificent gatherings the world has yet known. Let your | Teynuam, and three M.P.’s— Messrs. Lusk, Taytor, and 
“ homes be tenantless; let the sounds of labour cease. . . .| Porrer—are on the list of Vice-Presidents, among whom 
“ Now is the time for the working-men to confront their’ Mr. Hucues of Lambeth furnishes the most respectable name. 
“ foes with a show of earnestness that permits of no mis- Education, to be sure, is represented by the intelligence of 


“ conception.” 

Well, the day of fate came—the day when “ the intentions 
“of the Government and the intentions of the people” 
were to be made known. The day happened to be the 
finest we have had for months. Into London were to pour 
the serried ranks of Leaguers from every corner of the 
British Isles, and the labour of London was to turn out as one 
man. This was the promise; and the fulfilment was that 
fifteen, or at the very utmost eighteen, thousand people were 
collected into a straggling body, and for a single hour blocked 
up the West End streets. It is quite true that perhaps one 
half of these processionists were quiet, sober, decent crafts- 


| Sunday, at seven o'clock, at the Windsor Castle, 


_ Professor Brestey and the good taste of Professor RocErs; 
_ but this combination of rank, intellect, and eloquence some- 
how does not meet the taste or attract the confidence of London 

'workmen. Such are “the people of England.” That the 
e exists even on paper is perhaps best accounted for by 

the fact that the great Metropolitan organization consists of 

' district branches, the head-quarters of which somehow or 
other happen to be at public-houses; and so long as “ the 
_“ Bethnal Green branch meets every Friday evening, at 
“eight o'clock, at the Angel,” and “ the Bow branch at the 
|“ Black Swan, High Street,” and “the Bloomsbury on 


igh 


men, not one in ten of whom has not, or might not have, a |“ Holborn,” é&c. &c. it is somebody’s interest to keep this thin 


vote; and equally true is it that the other half was made | 


up of a crowd of lads, and occasionally of women. There 
were the old trade banners, and no wonder, for what is 
the use of a banner unless every opportunity is seized for 
flaunting it? There was also an unmistakeable element 
of foreign agitators; for where there is the promise of a 
dingy sedition, Leicester Square and Soho are sure to con- 
tribute their contingent to any chance of an assault on 
property and propriety. There was a fair amount of shabby 
rioting and pocket-picking, and there were several people 
whose vanity was tickled by dressing themselves up in 
mountebank .costume and many-coloured ribbons and red 
shirts, and who pranced about on broken-kneed cab horses, 
and thought themselves—and so did the housemaids think 
them—very fine fellows for this day only. One of these 
mounted officials made himself remarkable by being so very 
drunk at one o’clock that he was held upon his horse by 
sympathizing Reformers. And there was Colonel Dickson, 
and the world was witched by the noble horsemanship of 
the late commander of the ‘lower Hamlets Militia; and 
there were two men with white plumes very like Henri IV. 
—at the Royal Vic. The Mountain—in the French sense 
as well as the other—had been teeming for months; and 
the modified and doubtful success of December was erased 
by the dismal’ and total failure of last Monday. Not that, 
of course, this is acknowledged. Impudence dies hard; and 
the Leaguers actually promise another Demonstration after 


Easter. 


But we cannot be far from seeing—if we have not already 
seen—the last of these Demonstrations. Nothing can survive 
merited ridicule. Contempt will settle what perhaps it has 
all along been a mistake to treat with argument and re- 
monstrance. The true working-men, as we have said, have 
seen through the League, and significantly settled matters with 
President BeaLes. Conspicuous by their absence on Monday, 
they have shown that under him and his they will not march 
through Coventry ; that, whatever their opinions or wrongs or 
rights or interest or policy or wishes or intentions may be, 
the camarilla of Adelphi Terrace is not to represent them. 
This decision is highly creditable to the artisans of London. 
They are Englishmen, and sound at core, and it would indeed 
be strange were they to hand themselves over to the dicta- 
tion of such persons as the leaders of the League. It is 
high time that it should be more generally known of what 
elements this impudent League consists; and it is quite 
certain that the working-men know—and, knowing, distrust— 
the leaders of sedition. Poor Mr. Beaues is one of those weak 
fanatics without the shadow of originality and genius whom 
it would be folly to compare with the sturdy CosseTts and 
Hunts of the past. Mr. Ernest Jones is a veteran Chartist of 
some powers, who has the fuilure of 1848 to recommend him 
to public confidence. Colonel Dickson's title to fame is chiefly 


farce going. 

If it were worth while to go into the inner politics of these 
Demonstrations, we should perhaps arrive at some of the 
latent causes which have contributed to make last Monday's 
affair a greater failure than that of December 3. It is not 
sufficiently kept in mind that there are two very distinct 
bodies at work in London which are often confounded. 
There is the League, of which Mr, Beaves is President, and 
one Howeit Secretary, whose organ is the Commonwealth ; 
and there are the Trade Societies, of which Mr. Grorce 
Porter is Chairman and everything else, and of which the 
Beehive is the representative, with Porter for Editor. There 
is little real sympathy between these two distinct, and scarcely 
friendly, organizations. The Demonstration of December was 
that of the Trade Societies, and was managed by Mr. Porter, 
who has considerable gifts of a sort, and who showed himselt 
a much better tactician, even under much more unfavourable 
circumstances, than Colonel Dickson has done. The Demon- 
stration of Monday last was of the League, and Potrer was now 
a subordinate and a guest. But the Trade Societies are not 
universally in favour of any political agitation, and the 
comparative failure of even Mr. Porrer’s Demonstration 
is to be attributed to the very partial adhesion which the 
Benefit Societies gave to the procession of that day. But 
when the Demonstration of the League proper was settled 
for last Monday, not only did the dissidents of December 
stand more aloof than ever, but even Mr. Porter and his 
adherents only tendered a tardy and equivocal support to 
Messrs. Beates and BrapLaues. Having some character and 
some principles at stake, they might be pardoned for fighting 
shy of a Deputy-Marshal who glories in the name of atheist. 
The Trade Societies do not see their way to playing the eat 
to the League monkey. It cannot be too distinctly known 
that the union of these discordant elements is very ricketty. 
Immediately after the last Demonstration some of the Trades’ 
delegates complained of gross mismanagement on the 3rd of 
December. To be sure, they only got bundled out of the 
Committee-room for their pains. But we may now expect the 
male sarta amicitia to splitasunder. This last and fatal blunder 
and failure is sure to end in recriminations. Meanwhile, one 
fact, and it is an encouraging one, remains, that whoever 
is responsible for this final breakdown—whether it is the 
wounded vanity of Mr. Potrer or the mi ent of 
Mr. Beaes that is in fault, whether Secretary Howe. or 
Secretary Hartwett, whether Adelphi Terrace or Bolt 
Court, BrapLAveH or Professor Brgsiey, is to be saddled 
with the blunders and jealousies—the working-men of London, 
as such, only salute the rivals with “a plague on both your 
“ Houses!” and stand in something very like dignity apart 
from the wrangling and noisy factions. 
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“NOVEL-READING. 

VTE popes passion for reading and for writing novels is one 

of the most important intellectual features of the age. The 
use of romantic fiction as a means of depicting everything and 
everyboily is very like the invention of photography. Likenesses 
of every living creature from the Pope down to ‘the latest beauty 
of the ballet can be bail in these happy days fora mere song; and 
when)the public grows tired of nature, it can refresh itself with 
the factitious works of lp, art, in which, like the head 
of Bottom in Titania’s lap, Mr. Spurgeon’s head may be seen 
united to the Bishop of Oxford’s pontiticals. In the same way, 
every earthly character ‘that can be conceived may be found 
portrayed somewhere upon the railway bookstall, either marrying, 


or making advances ‘to, or declining to return the affection of | 0 
| pressions from them, but they have no healthy interest in butter- 
| tlies, birds’-nests, and fossils. Poets and 
| of nature than that very unsentimen 


some Other imaginary character with whom it has been made 
to pair off. The spectacle of universal love-making which the 
literature of the day thus presents is doubtless true to nature. 


The world, if we could only get a bird’s-eye view of it from | i 
| their familiarity with the causes of the phenomena is general] 


a little distance, would seem, one may be quite sure, a very odd 
place, the whole excitement and interest of which turned upon 
the sentimental overtures made by one half of its occupants 
to the other half. Considering the uniformity of the process 
in all cases ‘alike, it is singular that the description of it upon 
paper never seems to become monotonous. Day alter day volume 
upon volume issues from the press faint with the perfume of 
sentiment, and loaded with stories of the way in which the 
human male approaches the human female. Sometimes it is 
black hair in pursuit of yellow, and sometimes yellow in 
pursuit of black ; but the cbject and incidents of the chase 
are usually similar; and ‘the same history is told every time 
under fresh uames, and witha new binding. If the generation 
was to give itself up to any other study with half the avidity 
that it bestows upon the ‘perusal of romance, philosophers would 
have been able to predict some positive consequences as the result 
of the mational taste and training. Novel-reading, like a. classical 
or scientific education, must have some definite effect upon the 
age that imbues itself in it. A passion for fiction is not like a 
passion for tulips or for ‘railway *companies, that may pass away 
and leave no trace behind it of the bubble that has burst. The 
whole imagination of younger men and women is every day im- 
mersed in a vapour-bath of either a useless or useful kind, and it 
is idle to 
good or evil. If it were a vapour-bath of history, theology, 
chemistry, politics, or even astrology, the results would certainly 
be momentous, and we do not see why there should be no 
results at all because it is a vapour-bath of romance. ‘Nobody 
will care to deny — what is indeed self-evident—that novels 
may be, and are, the medium through which moral poison ‘is fre- 
quently administered. A ‘perceptible increase of depravity in 
popular writers will always be followed by a corresponding increase 
of injury.to social and domestic manners. The spicy authoresses 
of the day, the literary Children of the Sun, with their half-nude 
tricks, their demi-monde experiences, and tawdry flashes of gin and 
genius, of course do harm; they know it, and make money by it. 
Zach of the blue-stockings of the Haymarket, whose three-volume 
novels are remarkable for uniting to‘an ignorance of the world a 
distinct flavour of acquaintance with the vices of the world’s vulgar 
haunts, has her victims, and may-plume herself on having corrupted 
some boy's or girl's imagination, or blunted some woman’s sense of 
the broad line of demarcation between rightand wrong. Happily, 
however, all novel-writing has not come to this, There is a large 
stream of unadulterated virtue flowing all the year long side by 
side with the tap of passion and of crime that has recently been 
turned on by feminine hands. There are few curates or governesses 
‘who at one time or other have not had thoughts of setting 
up a romantic drinking-fountain of their own; and probably, 
as'far as mere weight of paper goes, ‘the literature of propriety is 
sufficient to swamp times over the literature of a different 
description. The question is not what bad and coarse novels do, 
for we all know they do nothing but pure mischief, but what is 
the effect, upon the whole, of such novels as satisfy the require- 
ments of public decency, and neither directly teach nor indirectly 
suggest evil. 

As every novel turns upon love and matrimony, the first effect 
of aniversal novel-reading must necessarily be to familiarize the 
young ‘imagination with the idea-of both. Yet it is not easy, 
without careful calculation, to feel sure of the exact.age at which 
the youthful mind first forms to itself a picture of matrimonial 
adventures to come. Girls, upon the whole, appear to be born 
with it; and boys pick it up from them. How soon children's 
books are permitted, as a rule, to point to the great end of human 
nature, it is difficult to say; butit may safely be asserted that Robin- 
son Crusoe is about the only schoolroom hero who does not accom- 
ae thecrisis of his'fate by marrying, and living happy ever after. 

hittington’s cat only leads up, afterall, ‘to Whittington’s-master's 
daughter. Some Fairy Prince in every fairy s always finishes 
hy carrying to the altar the Oinderella of the piece. The habit of 
constructing masculine and feminine ideals is therefore implanted 
almost simultaneously with self-consciousness in every human 
breast, and the novelists of the day arrive too late upon the field 
not to find the seed already sown and the crop already springing 
up. They cannot, therefore, be'said to be the means of introducing 


young people to sentiment. If mature has not preceded them in + 


this respect, art has; and all they have left to them is to train and 
develop an instinct which is already in existence in the germ. Kt 


pose that nothing on earth will come of it, either for | 


must, however, be confessed that it is of no little importance to 
the race that sentiment should ripen gently, and, like Lord 
Chatham’s confidence, be a plant of slow growth. Its pre- 
mature cultivation tends to every species of social mischief. 
Nobody ever yet knew a very sentimental boy, unless indeed he 
came under the exceptional category of a genius, arrive at much 
good; and though to:pass the same general censure upon sentimental 
girls would be hard upon the sex, it may be believed that 
women go through life most happily whose capacity for sentiment 
has flowered late. One obvious effect of sentimentality is that it 
forces the mind to feed upon itself. It stimulates the imaginative 
faculties at the expense of the faculties of observation. Senti- 


' mental boys or girls seldom notice nature keenly, and with the 
| eye of a student or an inquirer. They 


get into a lazy way of 
liking sunsets, and deriving a number of prematurely solemn im- 


tasters often know less 
being, Lord Macaulay's 
schoolboy. Their sensitiveness to natural phenomena is great, but 
limited. The Byronic temper is primd facie incompatible wit 
a love of botany, geology, or chemistry; and the sentimentality 
of Wordsworth, whose observation is far acuter and ‘more scientific, 


| is the sentimentality of a middle-aged genius, not of an overgrown 
| and morbid boy. 
| tendericy to enervate the mind must therefore be coneeded. Such 


The accuracy of the truism that novels have a 


is their natural inclination, and a constructor of ideal plans for 
the reformation of society would be tempted to banish novelists 
as rigidly from his Utopia as Plato banished poets from his imaginary 
Republic. It remains to be seen whether there is not another side * 
of the picture, which is equally worth noticing, though it is less 
obvious, and whether, on the whole,'the spread of sentimental 
fiction has not its distinct social advantages. 

One of these advantages is that a fairly good novel presents 
young minds with a better and more correct notion of the rela- 
tions between men and women than they would be likely to form 
if left to their unassisted efforts. It does away with a good deal 
ofthe unnecessary mystery in which young people are inclined to 
clothe the idea of love. Marriage is not what it appears to be in 
most romances, but it is more like the. literary pictures than it is 
like the vague and hazy conception which emanates from the 
youthful brain. Fiction in prose is truer to nature in general than 
fiction in verse, and novelists may be trusted morethan poets. The 
reason is that prose fiction is generally written by less morbid people. 
An ordinary novel is not mere moonshine and dreamland, the pro- 
duction of long hours of seclusion and self-meditation. Busy men 
do their novels in the intervals of their‘business; and some of the 
greatest modern humourists have written perhaps in the hours 
of idleness that intervene between breakfasting and dining at ‘their 
club. This habit on the part of literary men of mixivg with the 
world gives them a great deal thata poet who lives in his closet or 
within his garden walls does not possess, and does not care to pos- 
sess. It destroys their chance of turning out gorgeous imaginative 
creations, but it helps them to produce a good marketable food, 
which the rising generation may take in moderate quantities with- 
out hurting themselves beyond possibility of recovery. Reading 
Mr. Trollope is only to most girls “coming out” a season or two 
earlier than they otherwise would have done, and “coming out” 
under the -auspices -ef ‘a careful drawing-room ‘chaperon, ‘who 
will not introduce them to ‘more objectionable characters than le 
thinks unavoidable. Lady Ongars are not perhaps an eligible sort 
of acquaintanee for Mr. Trollope’s confiding young protégées, and 
flirtation with married women is becoming an unnecessarily fre- 
quent ingredient in his literary conversaziones; but life is life, 
and it is probably difficult to produce monthly humour without a 
little impropriety. On the whole, the bent of his pen is to sketch 
love and'matrimony as healthy domestic pleasures, and not to depict 
them in the artificial colours in which diseased imaginations dress 
them. Mr. Trollope is a favourable specimen of the better novel- 
writers of the day; and if we are to take him as a specimen 
at all, it may be said that, occasional episodes apart, their 
tone is nateral and sound, and ‘not effeminate. The aim and 
object of ‘such ‘a vocation is, as it should be, to catch passion 
and tame it down into a domestic kind of creature, synonymous, 
or nearly synonymous, ‘with lively and constant affection. This 
Mr. Trollope and his follewers and rivals do, and do well. 
Wild passion in his sequels usually goes to the wall, and is led 
captive in the train of good sensible conjugal affection of an emi- 
nently British kind. French students of romance, whose ideas of 
a periect picture of happiness would be made up of nymphs and 
flowers, would not care much for such art. But for educating the 
youth of a country, our English school of painting is far preferable. 
Aphrodite at Versailles or Fontainebleau is not'so desirable an 


ideal for a nation to be studying asthe corresponding English ideal 


Diana in @ country-house, taking an interest in the village school, 
and marrying at last the xectorf ‘the parish or the lord of the 
manor, 

Another admirable feature in English fiction of the least 
objectionable kind is that it helps to diffuse in a mild way a 
sympathy with the nobler and better side of human nature. If 
left to itself, the imagination of the rising generation would be in 
danger of concentrating itself upon selfish dreams of enjoyment. 
It is a fortunate thing that the novels that are read most are 
written ‘as'a rule by older hands, who ‘have seen something of life, 
even if their experience is one-sided, and who are familiar with 
the truth or truism that virtue leads to happiness, and that 
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honesty is the best policy. It is very seldom that the 
heroine marries the ruffian of the plot; or, if she does, it is 
erally made abundantly clear that she lives to repent it, and to 
find out that she has always been at heart in love with the paragon 
and Crichton. Even Mr. Lawrence has sufficient respect for 
social conventionalities to make Flora Bellasys turn out badly. 
And when we go a stage lower and come to Miss Braddon herself, 
it is observable that her female demons obey, after their feeble 
fashion, the true laws of art, and are eaten up either with misery or 
with remorse. Noblemen, in English novels, cannot seduce farmers’ 
daughters with impunity. Either somebody sooner or later knocks 
them down, or else Providence interferes and makes them end 
their wicked lives on a bed of thorns, and not. upon a bed of roses. 
A nation may fairly congratulate itself whose wildest novelists in 
the long run admit that virtue has a distinct pull over vice. Just 
at present there is a heavy run upon gentlemanly forgers and 
agreeable and pleasant murderers, One ought not to forget that 
the authors who describe with indifferent suceess the details of an 
Old Bailey trial usually come to a sound Old Bailey conclusion, 
and return on paper the proper verdict of guilty, even where their 
favourite villain is at stake. To have the triumph of virtue almost 
invariably crowning the third volume may be said, in many cases, 
to be a set-off against, and a compensation for, the unnecessary 
vulgarities and atrocities of the first two. No half-educated men 
or women who are eaten up with a passion for novel-reading shut up 
their book with the conviction on their minds that moral obliquities 
Py Drawing moral obliquity seems to pay well, but moral 
0 iquity itself pays badly. The moral of all English literature 
of the day is that the humble curate is betier off, in the 
long run, than the ruffianly adventurer, or the cynical man of 
the world. This is a lesson worth learning, and such lessons are 
all the more forcible when they are taught by those whose sym- 
pathies with propriety are not absolutely pronounced. And lastly, 
if it. occasionally seems that the fiction of the day wears too 
sentimental « colour, it must be remembered that its sentimen- 
tality acts possibly as a check upon the practical and business- 
like turn that life takes with a great many of us. Perhaps the 
merchant who comes up every morning from Brighton would be a 
harder and worse man if it were not for the three-volume novel 
which he reads by the way. All the sentiment of contem- 
'y fiction does not put down either mariages de convenance 
or frauds in the City. But perhaps it does a little, if only a 
very little, to mitigate both. We know what we are with novel- 
writers ; we cannot tell what we should be without them. 


PRIVATE ACTS OF PUBLIC MEN. 


Ww. venture respectfully to congratulate all members of our 
Royal Family upon the fact that it was thought n 

to explain—we might almost say to apologize for—the publication 
of the Duke of Edinburgh's letter to Mr. Bennett. The public 
were: given to understand that, although the letter was, strictly 
speaking, a private one, still it acquired something of an interna- 
tional importance from the kind and courteous tone in which the 
Prince was pleased to speak of America, and of the friendly feel- 
=a which ought to exist between Americans and Englishmen. 
e ave not at all disposed to quarrel with this explanation, or to 
call in question the international character of the letter, although it 
may perhaps detract alittle from its importance to reflect: that, under 
the circumstances, the writer could not very well have said any- 
thing but what he did say. He is not merely am English gentleman 
as well as a prince, but he was also writing to decline a very hand- 
some present, and to answer a letter in which, as “the representa- 
tive of English yachtsmen,” he was elaborately thanked for their 
courtesy and hospitality to American guests. Still, as the publi- 
cation of the letter can scarcely do any harm, and may do good, it 
does not much matter whether the reason given for publishing it 
was sufficient or not; the curious part of the affair is that it should 
have been thought necessary to give any reason at all. We must 
confess that. upon us it came almost with the force of a discovery 
that any recognition is ever formally made of the fact that a 
prince can periorm private acts with which the nation has not, as 
a matter of course, every right to concern itself. Practically, some 
distinction has of course to be drawn between the public and 
private acts of Royalty, since it would be morally, not to say 
a impossible to chronicle all the latter. The most 
evotedly loyal of Court journals could scarcely find space to 
tell us that Prince Victor, with his royal mamma's gracious 
permission, had eaten—we beg pardon, had partaken of—a 
second help of pudding, or had made himself, in an ineredibly short 
space of time, master of the difference between C and G. There 
is indeed no reason to doubt that a journal devoted to these 
interesting details about the Royal Family, and edited by a duly 
authorized and inspired member of the household, d com- 
mand, for a time at any rate, a wide circulation. There are 
endless numbers of Englishmen who seem never weary of hear- 
ing how Royalty eats, walks, and talks, We once saw a worthy 
alderman—a sharp, successful man of business, who might have 
been a member of Parliament if bis ambition had lain that way 
—come suddenly, and without due preparation, upon a news- 
paper paragraph announcing that the Queen, feeling very thirsty 
uring a loug walk in Scotland, had gone into a cottage, and 
asked for a cup of milk. The shock wis too gref# for the good 
man’s loyal nerves, and the tears streamed dow. his cheeks as 
he thought of this extraordinary act of condescension, He had 


& queen in the parlour eating bread 
and honey, but may have regarded it as a wild legend, or a proof 
of the rude barbarism of early days, It was like a revelation te 
find a real live queen of this nineteenth century feeling tired and. 
thirsty after a walk, and, like any ordinary woman, asking at the 
first cottage she came tofor milk, About the time when the Prince 
of Wales attained his majority, and first came prominently before 
the public, it was difficult to take up a provincial newspaper 
without finding some admiring anecdote of the easy, affable way 
in which he had laughed when the beadle’s cocked hat was blown 
off, or of the considerate courtesy with which he had refrained 
from riding over an old woman in the hunting-field. We should 
have expected that, if the Duke of Edinburgh had written to say 
that he was suffering from a stiff neck, or was beginning to thi 
of having a tooth stopped, the journal which had the rare luck to 
get hold of his letter, by fair means, would have published it asa 
matter of national interest, without for a moment recognising any 
necessity for apology or explanation. 
- It is therefore gratifying to find that there is a distinction 
formally recognised between the public and private acts of Royal 
personages, and that, when a prince writes a letter, not in his 
public capacity, but as a private gentleman and representative 
a, the nation thinks it necessary to apologize before 
ooking over his shoulder. If this distinction is made, even in the 
case of Royalty, it surely ought to be rigorously observed in the 
case of those who, however distinguished by rank, wealth, or 
genius, are essentially private, not public, men, Yet it is one 
which is frequently ignored by a portion of the English press, and 
which seems likely to be more and more ignored as journalism 
gradually assumes a@ democratic character, aud approximates to 
the American type. As regards men who are constantly in a pro- 
minent position before the public, and whose conduct is of a kind 
to create for them bitter enemies or staunch friends, it is perhaps 
practically almost: impossible to draw the line at which fair 
criticism ceases and unfair criticism begins. It is right 
that such a line should be theoretically recognised, but it 
is sometimes by no means easy to apply it. It is so 
glaringly and) habitually overstepped whenever political dis- 
cussion gets warm, and the trespass is so deliberately defended 
on public grounds, that one is only too glad to put up with a toler- 
ably mild infraction of the discipline which its obsery nce in- 
volves, It has, for instance, been stoutly, and, we have ne doubt, 
sincerely, maintained that the publication of the stories recently 
circulated about Mr. Bright’s squabbles with his working-men 
was justifiable on the assumption that the stories were true. It 
is argued that, since Mr. Bright, not content with putting himself 
forward as the working-man’s friend, is always declaring and 
endeavouring, often by means of obloquy and misrepresentation, 
to show that his political opponents are the working-man’s ene- 
mies, it is perfeetly fair to take any opportunity of proving that 
Mr. Bright does not himself practise wliat he is so ready to preach. 
When he inveighs against the aristocratic harshness and class 
prejudice of Lord y, he is asked whether he or Lord Derby 
contributed the more generously to the Lancashire Relief Fund, 
And when he denounces Mr. Lowe's alleged depreciation of the 
working-classes, he is told that he cannot himself appreciate the 
working-men of his own, factory, or he would not bully and 
underpay them. ‘To defend statements of this kind, if the defeuce 
be made, as we assume aad believe, in all. honesty, evinces such 
ignorance of the simplest and most obvious pnuneciples of fair 
publie criticism that it almost seems a waste of time to insist 
upon the exact observance of its minor rules. Whatever Lord 
Derby and Mr. Lowe say before Parliament or elsewhere in their 
public capacity as legislators is fair subject for public praise or 
censure to every member of the community. But Mr. Bright's 
treatment of his workmen, unless it were brought into a court of 
law, is not a publie concern, for the very simple reason that he 
deals with his workmen in a strictly private capacity. 
Nevertheless, prominent politicians are somewhat in the position 
of Royal personages. Whatever may be the theory about their 
abstract claim, as tree men and human beings, to an inner private 
life with which society has no right to meddle, in practice the 
claim is so frequently ignored that no one thinks of calling out 
unless there is a very gross violation of privacy. So much has, 
of necessity, to be publicly said or written about them, that 
criticism must now and then almost inevitably overstep its lawful 
boundaries. But this excuse does not exist in the case of mea 
who, as private citizens, need not publicly be talked about or 
written about at all. The English press is in all conscience suffi- 
ciently free and powerful at present, and need not seek to carry its. 
influence into the sphere of private life. Yet an.attempt in this, 
direction is every now and then made with an. assurance worihy 
of the enlightened and out-spoken journalists of America. Not 
long ago, for instance, various. journals took upon themselves tu. 
— the interesting announcement that a duke and member of 
the Cabinet had aliowed his son to become a wine-merchant.. 
The duke being a Liberal, and an ardent Gladstonian, the most 
pushing of English newspapers “improved” the occasion by a. 
ong leader deseanting upon the march of civilization, the 
importance of commence, and the sterling common sense and 
disinterestedness of a Minister who, instead of quartering his son 
ag & pensioner upon the country in some Government post, made 
him earn an honest independent livelihood for himself. Now we 
have no wish to break a butiertly upon a wheel, and treat a sensa- 
tion article of this kind as if it were something very dreadful, or 
likely to give serious annoyance to those whom it immediately 
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concerned. It more probably amused them. It may not be exactly 
pleasant to have your family arrangements discussed by a paper 
which claims to have the st circulation in the world, yet 
the writer’s intention was evidently good, his tone highly re- 
spectful, and, due allowance being made for regulation bunkum, 
ail that he said was sensible enough. But still it seems to us 
that he committed about as palpable and unquestionable a vio- 
lation of a fundamental “7 of public criticism as a jour- 
nalist could well commit. What on earth has the public to do 
with the way in which a duke makes provision for his sons? 
There is nothing in the transaction which in any sort of way 
partakes of a public character. If the press has a right to 
criticize an action of this kind merely because the agent is a duke, 
then it has a right to inquire how many meals he gives his 
children, how much pocket-money he allows them, or whether 
they are ever flogged. It may in fact take upon itself the 
duties and privileges which Plato assigns to the guardians of 
his model State. And if it may do all this in the case 
of a duke, may it also do it in the case of a marquis or an earl? 
Who is to determine the exact rank which qualifies its fortunate 
possessor for public praise of the admirable way in which he dis- 
poses of his sons? And does the right to praise also imply the 
right to blame? It seems to us that it ought logically to do so; 
and, if so, it was open to a Conservative paper to differ from its 
gushing contemporary, and avail itself of an unexpected oppor- 
tunity for lashing a Liberal Minister by dwelling upon the grossly 
material tendencies of modern civilization, the debasing influences 
of commerce, and the superiority of a noble ambition over grovelling 
love of pelf. Fancy the astonishment and horror of a young Eng- 
lishman who is guilty of nothing worse than the wish to make a 
fortune by honourable industry, at suddenly finding himself a bone 
of contention between two shed newspapers. He might rub his eyes, 
and for a moment fancy himself in America. There, such a squabble 
would be nothing out of the common way. But we have not yet 
arrived at this blissful state of things in England, and before we 

recipitate its arrival, it would perhaps be as well to consider 

ow far it is compatible with our ordinary English notions about 
the decencies of journalism and the freedom of private life. 

A similar case to the one we have just cited occurred only the 
other day, a duke being again the victim. A Scotch journal 
gave a minute, and we believe a very exaggerated, account 
of the condition into which, it was asserted, the owner’s ex- 
travagance had brought his estates, and soundly rated him 
for wasting his property and tarnishing a noble name. The 
lecture was copied into at least one highly respectable London 
journal, and probably into many more of the class which are 
only too glad to season their columns with spicy cc gossip. 
Now, waiving the question whether the charge brought against 
the duke was true or false—admitting even, for the sake of 
——« that it was in no way coloured or exaggerated—we 
still think it almost as much out of place in a respectable journal 
as the discussion about the young nobleman who went into 
trade. There is indeed just this difference between the two cases, 
that, whereas the young nobleman was essentially a private citizen, 
the duke, as a legislator, may be considered in one sense a public 
man, and therefore public property. But here again the distinction 
applies which we have already drawn in the case of Mr. Bright. 
The right of criticism turns upon the question, whether what the 
duke does is done by him in his public, or in his private capacity ? 
And to this question we can see only one answer. The nation has 
as little to do with the way in which a peer manages or mis- 
manages his estates—until, that is, he is brought into a court of 
law—as with the bargains which Mr. Bright may make with his 
workmen. And, we may again ask, where is this right of inquiry 
into the private life of public men to cease? It is not only 
every legislator, but every Government official, a man 
drawing a penny from the national purse, who must be con- 
sidered, from this point of view, a public man. If acts done by 
public menin their private capacity are fair subjects for public criti- 
cism, it is painful to think of the endless ———— for im- 
proving his readers which the journalist of the gushing school 
throws away. Surely it would not be difficult to bring home some 
breach of the moral code (the Ten Commandments might be taken 
— each in its turn) to at least one circumlocution-clerk 

y 


It may perhaps be said that, in such cases as the one we have 
just discussed, the influence of public opinion, as exercised b 
the press, is distinctly salutary—that many a young man of ran 
or fortune might be saved from ruining himself if he had reason to 
fear that the press might,-at any moment, hold up his conduct to 
public condemnation. But, even conceding this point, we have to 
consider, not the special cases in which public criticism may advan- 


tageously interfere with private life, but the general tendency of such | 


interference; and surely, in these days, it would be a waste of | 


words to urge the familiar proposition, that the inevitably growing 
= of society over the individual requires, not encouragement, 

ut restraint. In the opinion of many eminent thinkers, the most 
important and the most difficult problem of modern civilization is 
to secure the p of the masses without unduly checking the 
development of individuality. Every fresh intrusion into the little 
corner of private life, which it is already so hard to protect against 
outside pressure, caunot be too zealo 


WORKHOUSE REFORM. 


J e~. Bill introduced by Mr. Hardy has given general satis- 
faction, as a sensible measure aimed very directly at certain 
palpable evils. The blot of workhouse mismanagement was not a 


7 very difficult one to hit, after the revelations which have taken 


place. Still, Mr. Hardy deserves at least the credit of having 
aimed well at an obvious mark. Whatever may be said of the 
details of his measure, or of the ibility of carrying out its 
principles more systematically and completely, every main pro- 
vision seems to be a distinct improvement upon the existing state 
of things. The main defects of our present system are common to 
a good many English institutions. The old machinery has been 
gradually patched up and applied to new pu but no 
sweeping or systematic change has been introduced. Political 
philosophers are accustomed to lavish a good deal of admiration 
pe the picturesque results of this custom. But people who are 

ways — and altering, without ever making a fresh start 
from the foundations, must ex a deal of inconvenience, 
whether in building or in politics. We cannot, with all our efforts, 
get rid of the clumsiness and defective symmetry characteristic of 
political patchwork. The consequences are frequently those illus- 
trated by the breakdown of the system of workhouse infirmaries, 
In the first place, there is a total want of proper organization. 
Each workhouse has come to be a conglomerate of a number of 
different institutions; it is a hospital for the sick, an asylum 
for the old, infirm, and imbecile, a house of correction for the 
idle, and a school for children, Our admirable principle of local 
self-government, which compels each Union to manage its own 
affairs, has hitherto prevented the adoption of a rational system of 
classification. Of course, one Union cannot keep half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent asylums on foot with any success, and different Unions have 
not been able to combine. In the next place, these clumsy machines 
for discharging a variety of discordant functions have naturally 
fallen into incompetent and scarcely responsible hands. The prin- 
ciple of local responsibility may act very well in a country district, 
a all the inhabitants take at least sufficient interest in the 
affairs of their neighbours. In London, on the contrary, where a 
district is merely a geographical expression, there is practically 
little responsibility ; the care of the workhouse falls to that noble 
a the British Guardian, whose one qualification for administra- 
tive functions is that he has the true official arrogance, and who in- 
stinctively answers an attack upon any corrupt practice by iden- 
tifying himself with it. To do him justice, the constant hammering 
of the press seems to have made some impression even upon him, 
and certain tangible improvements have been introduced into the 
present infirmaries. 

These spasmodic efforts at reform, however, are manifestly in- 
sufficient. The workhouses might fall back into their old routine 
when people became tired of talking about them; and, with the best 
of intentions, their machinery is too awkward to be really efficient. 
The remedy evidently lies in an improved organization of the whole 
+ which implies a considerable amount of centralization. 
We need not argue against the prejudices which this word excites 
—or is said to excite—in the breast of the Guardian. He does not 
like interference, and is glad to have a big word to throw at intruders; 
but we entirely decline to believe that the liberties of the Empire 
would be endangered, or any fearful catastrophe occur to a even 
if Bumble were abolished altogether, and paid State officials sub- 
stituted in his place. The question as to the degree in which 
centralization is desirable must be decided upon more practical 
grounds; we need only ask what will be most efficient and 
cheapest, and we may leave the somewhat musty commonplaces 
with which we are sometimes favoured to take care of them- 
selves. The main objections to over-centralization are obvious. 
There is, of course, the danger, inherent in Poor-laws, of encourag- 
ing pauperism by a too free distribution of relief; and the motives 
to economy would probably be somewhat diminished as the area 
of the rateable district wasextended. The British public is apt 
to be too sentimental about matters under its immediate notice, 
and too careless about those just outside ; and it might insist upon 
making the paupers in the workhouses over-comfortable without 
reflecting that it might demoralize the great but less conspicuous 
masses who are still trembling on the brink of pauperism. The 
keenness with which the rates are felt in the Eastern unions is at 
least a security against reckless waste ; and the very small number of 
able-bodied inmates of the workhouses shows that the present sys- 
tem acts tolerably as a discouragement to coming upon the parish. 
These general principles, however, only apply in a small degree to the 

uestion of the sick poor. As Mr. y said, there is not much 
ger of jobbery in such cases ; “ no one would make lunatics for 
a purpose.” This, indeed, is not quite conclusive ; for, of course, any 
rovision whatever of a free ospital tends in some degree to 
a the practice of making provision by saving in time of 
health ; but the counterbalancing abventagne of all kinds in deal- 
ing effectively with disease have always been felt to be so great as 
to be of paramount importance. The argument from econom 
in favour of our ee system may be practically disregarded, 
for it is, after all, a very short-sighted economy that we now 


obtain. There can be little doubt that it is, in every sense, our 


wisest policy to have the most efficient hospitals we can obtain 


y protested against, and is | for money, and that the present system, in which all the sick 


a ruinous price to pay even for the pleasure of pointing a sarcasm | in one workhouse are necessarily crowded together, makes any 


iticians or of ming extravagant dukes. 


against perverse po 


real efficiency*impossible. It is everybody’s interest to carry 


on the war against fever and small-pox, and such enemies, 
= therefore, instead of 


with the best means we have; 
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huddling patients together in thirty-nine infirmaries under 
inefficient management, we should classify them carefully, and 
bring them together in hospitals supplied with qualified medical 
men and administered under an active sense of responsibility to 
ublic opinion. Abuses which escape notice when hidden awa 

in some forty dark corners could not survive the light whic 
would then be thrown upon them. 

Hence, Mr. Hardy’s main proposals must be admitted to be 
perfectly sound, so far as they go. It is clearly right that the two 
thousand imbeciles and lunatics, and the seven or eight hundred 
small-pox and fever patients, should be collected in appropriate 
buildings, instead of being scattered after the present system—if 
stem it can be called. This is undeniably a step in the right 

ction ; and the same may be said of the proposal with — 
to schools, which has already been adopted in most cases, and as 
to the proposed improvement of public dispensaries. No one, we 
should imagine, will seriously object to these provisions; the only 
question will be, whether they are a sufficient instalment of reforms 
which, sooner or later, will be inevitable. The Workhouse Infirmaries 
Association, from which these suggestions are adopted, proposed to 
go further, and the objections which Mr. Hardy raised to carrying 
out their plan entirely do not seem to be conclusive. The prin- 
cipal one seems to be on the score of expense. It is impossible to 
judge as to the value of estimates for buildings; we can only 
notice the fact that the Association estimated the expense of their 
more extensive plan at 250,000/., whilst Mr. Hardy puts down the 
cost of his own at 400,000/. This requires investigation from those 
who are competent to conduct the inquiry. Meanwhile, it seems that 
certain difficulties may result from Mr. Hardy’s partial acceptance 
of the principle involved. It is only the cases of contagious fever, 
the lunatics and imbecile, that he proposes to remove from the pre- 
sent infirmaries; the out-door patients are also to be put under a 
central management, so far as their medicines and medical officers 
are concerned. Now Mr. Hardy’s own argument, that lunatics 
cannot be jobbed, seems to apply equally to other cases of disease. 
No one will create a contagious io in order to obtain relief ; 
but neither are people likely to promote non-contagious fevers de- 
signedly. It is doubtless desirable to make use of the space 
already provided in workhouses; but this sort of saving 
is at most of secondary importance. When a thorough reform is 
being introduced, it is a pity to spoil it for the sake 
of avoiding some initial expenses, and using up scraps of unoccupied 
yay in existing buildings; at any rate, it requires to be proved 

t this will outweigh the zee advantages of introducing a 
system which is in itself as desirable for these as for other cases. 
he argument that we have all an interest in suppressing small-pox, 
and therefore ought all to contribute equally, is too metaphysical 
a ae the distinction. The whole metropolis has cer- 
inly an interest in suppressing small-pox, and so it has 
in suppressing non-contagious diseases; but those districts in 
which small-pox or any other complaint is prevalent have, in 
both cases, a stronger interest than their neighbours. The truth 
is, that this attempt to distribute the expense in proportion to 
interest is illusory. We have one interest, which is far more im- 
portant, and that is, to put down all diseases as effectually as we 
can, if for no other reason, because, as Mr. Hardy truly remarked, 
disease is intimately connected with pauperism ; and,in presence of 
this oaact | interest, it is useless to be higgling too nicely as to 
who should pay what share of the bill. A similar difficulty 
results, as has been pointed out, from the division of out-door 
relief. The medical officer may provide quinine from the 
neral fund; he must order port-wine or meat from the local 
fand. If the local authorities are bound to pay for the food, 
there is a cause for petty conflicts of authority; if the general 
funds are liable, the clear interest of the guardians is to get every 
one they can on to the sick-list, and so to avoid as much as may 
be the expenses of out-door relief. 

Other provisions of Mr. Hardy’s Bill are intended to make the 
responsibility to public opinion more practically effective. The 

posal that the hospitals should be made into medical schools, 
Foatdes being desirable in itself, has an obvious advantage in this 
direction. fa cases where the guardians were really desirous to 
do their duty, and even laboured under the delusion that the 
workhouses under their control were models of administrative 
skill, it was proved that gross abuses existed under the very eyes 
of these clear-sighted observers. And there is nothing surprising in 
the circumstance. A man requires a certain professional expe- 
rience before he is able to detect what is wrong in the course 
of an occasional walk through the wards. rf medical men 
and students had been in the habit of attending the workhouse 
infirmaries, many of the grievances which actually occurred would 
certainly have been spontaneously redressed, There is, however, 
another means of letting the daylight into these obscure corners, 
inst which it is possible to raise more plausible objections. 
Mr. Hardy proposes to supplement the existing w with 
nominee ians, who are never to exceed one-third of the Board, 
and who are to be rated at not less than 100/.a year. This last 
restriction may possibly be inconvenient, especially in the Eastern 
districts, and it indicates with a certain naiveté the intention of 
the Bill. The nominees are to be the gentlemanlike element of 
the Board—the guardians being evidently that element which is 
not gentlemanlike. However unpleasant this assumption may be, 
it probably corresponds pretty well to the facts. This does not 
increase the probability that the nominee guardians will have a 
very pleasant time of it. It is rather disagreeable to sit upon a 
when the fact of your presence proclaims that your associates 

are really so deficient in the ordinary feelings of gentlemen, so 


narwow-minded and stupid, and so given to petty jobs and pettier 
tyranny, that they really cannot be trusted. Facts, however, have 
to be recognised, and, as the prestmption is that guardians 
do not diverge very widely from the above description, = 
it was as well to treat them accordingly. It is probable 
that, if they are well selected, the nominees may be useful 
in keeping their companions up to the mark, or, at any rate, 
in exposing some of their errors, and bringing public opinion to bear 
2 them in that shape which can irritate even the obtuse sen- 
sibilities of the ave’ guardian. Gentlemen could not find & 
more effective way of doing good work, though not work after the 
sentimental fashion, than by acting as guardians, and this opens 
to them a practicable path to discharging a public duty. Still it 
is obvious that this new element is almost purposely an element 
of discord ; like the policy of recruiting an army from different 
races for fear that a predominance of one should lead to disaffec- 
tion, it is not conducive to internal harmony. This isin one sense 
a secondary consideration. We should anticipate that, on the 
whole, the presence of the nominees will improve the working of 
the machinery, and make the guardians realize the fact that they 
are not an irresponsible and almost an impeccable power. The 
remark, however, more immediately to the purpose, is that the diffi- 
culty is much inc by the incompleteness of the Bill in other 
respects. Ifa more radical remedy had been applied to the infir- 
maries, one bone of contention would have been taken out of the 
way. The grievance which isaready-made source of dispute is the 
ill management of the in-door sick. If that had been fairly com- 
mitted to other hands, so far as practicable, the nominees woul 
have had a better prospect of lying down by the guardians, and 
one decisive change would have obviated the necessity, which 
may possibly occur, of a great deal of subsequent haggling and 
discussion. 

After making these allowances, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Hardy’s Bill is a very long step in advance of the present system. 
We sincerely hope that it may be substantially odontal, and we 
must be content even to on a Minister who does not endanger 


a good Bill by pfoposing too large a change. He must be 
the best judge of what it ie possible for him to , and we are 
glad that he has had the courage to propose more than his oppo- 


nents anticipated. The Bill may excite a certain amount of hos- 
tility or approbation from opposite vps on the ground of its 
tendency towards an equalization of the metropolitan poor-rates, 
which, it is again said, is merely a step towards a national - 
rate. This variety of the common argument that, if you swallow a 
at, you are logically bound to attempt to swallow a camel, 
oes not deserve very much There are obvious ad- 
vantages to be gained either by restricting or enlarging the 
rateable area. On one side, the inducement to economy is 
more or less ine and the temptation to a certain class of 
jobs diminished ; on the other, a better system of organization 
comes practicable, and the opinion of the public at large, 
instead of that of a small fraction of the public, is brought to 
bear more effectually. The object of the statesman should be to 
find the point at which the maximum advantage is obtainable, as 
it is never possible fully to satisfy both sets of conditions; and it 
is evident that at present the changes in our social system are all 
of a nature which demand rather an enlargement of the existing 
organization than a superstitious observance of old traditions. 


THE FENIANS AT CHESTER. 


y HEN Ly first heard the announcement in the Queen’s 
Speech that the partial pacification of Ireland would soon 
enable the Government to dispense with repressive measures, one 
or two experienced men could not help saying, “ Depend upon it, 
the Fenians will make a mull of it; they will Just seize this 
opportunity to show that they can’t be trusted.” A prophecy 
founded far more on a conviction of Irish wrong-headedness than 
on admiration of Irish gratitude has been justified by the event. 
For, just after midnight on Sunday, bodies of men, with no 
ostensible p e, but evidently in organized combination, began 
toarrive in Chester from Birkenhead, Liverpool, and other places. 
At short intervals of time they were joined by others who came, 
like them, in batches, were equally strangers to the city, and were, 
though unarmed, evidently under a sort of military discipline. 
After walking about the railway platform for some time, they dis- 
persed about the streets of the quaint old city. It was open to the 
surprised inhabitants to affix any designation to their unexpected 
visitors, and any definition to the visit itself. That there was 
a common concert and a common Fm ages was plain enough, 
though nothing else was plain. That, however, which was 
obscure to the citizens was clear to the police. They had received 
information of a Fenian meeting which had been held in Liver- 
pool, at which it had been resolved to make a raid on Chester, 
seize the Castle, and the arms which were stored there. Of course 
the meeting and its objects were ref made known to the 
authorities. When ever was there an Irish conspiracy without the 
element of the Irish informer? When ever did the love of Erin or 
of a row get the better of an Irishman’s ardour for selling a secret, 
and disclosing a plot? The men who met at Liverpool to concert 
the seizure of Chester Castle might each have sworn on whatever 
they deemed most holy that a full report of the proceedings would 
soon be on its way to the police. The information from Liv 
when given to the citizens of Chester, though it was not cal- 
culated to inspire them with confidence, did not dismay them. 


The prospect was none of the brightest. The Castle was defended 
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by a single com of an infantry regiment, counting about 
‘As’ before atwelve o’clock on Monday night the 
strangers numbered above twelve hundred, the odds were 
rather in their favour, although they do not appear to have 
had any arms except revolvers. If it is true, though there is 
nothing to prove the fact, that the single company which gar- 
risoned Chester was disaffected, the odds were very much in their 
favour. However, the aspect of things served only to call forth 
the energy and resolution of the population. A public meeting 
was convened by the Mayor, special constables were sworn in, and, 
among these, a number of Volunteers; and the Yeomanry were 
called out. The moment when a surprise might have succeeded 
passed away, the imvaders remained passive, the citizens grew 
more active. When another company of the 54th had entered 
the town public anxiety very much abated; and when five hun- 
dred of the Scots Fusiliers arrived from London and drew up on 
the platform, the cheers with which they were received demon- 
strated the appreciation of the succour sent only in a less degree 
than the rapid disappearance of the Fenians. 

Looking Pack after the event, we cannot help seeing two ag 
In the first place, the attempt was nearly being a success. It 
wanted only a little more dash to succeed. Supposing that, of 
the 1,200 men who were in Chester on Monday night, sixty had 
possessed revolvers, or, of the 600 who were there early on errce | 
morning, about twenty had possessed them, there was force enoug 
to master a feeble and unprepared garrison. At least, things 
have been done more dashing and desperate than that. Probably 
not more than twenty soldiers;would have been ready to answer 
to the assembiée on the first alarm, if the Fenians had ‘surprised 
the Castle in the morning. Between astonishment, ignorance, 
and disparity of numbers, they would have been quickly over- 

wered. The rebels—for rebels they would have become—wonld 

ave possessed themselves of 9,000 stand of arms, 4,000 swords, 
and 900,000 rounds of ammunition. The consequences of such 
@ success it is not easy to predicate. In all probability there 
would have been a great rush of Feniays from all parts of 
England to Chester. The ‘city itself would have been subjected 
to plunder. But we now see that things were not intended to 
stop there. The more tecent attack on Kells police barracks, 
at the march of Fenians on Killarney and Kenmare, indicate that 
the Chester affair was only part of a more general rising. It may 
have been intended to carry off the 9,000 stand of atms to 
Dublin, though it is not easy to see how 1,200 ill-clail des- 
peradoes could have persuaded themselves that they could get 
clear off with this unusual b: , first to Holyhead, and then 
across the Channel. There is no explaiming the reasons or the 
motives of desperate men, especially of desperate Irishmen. Pro- 
bably some wild vague notions about the alliance between the 
Trish and English Reform Leagues may have persuaded them that 
English Radicals would turn rebels in their behalf and help them 
to hold Chester, while they held Kenmare or Killarney, or other 
places in Ireland. It is needless to compute contingencies which 
are now beyond the reach of speculation. It is sufficient to re- 
member what always has happened, in order to know what must 
happen, in an Irish outbreak. As soon as the retention of these 
places had become hopeless, some of their captors would have 
endeavoured to secure their future safety by a little private nego- 
tiation with the Government. Failing in this, they would gladly 
have yielded up themselves and their comrades without the in- 
convenient appendage of any conditions at all. The mischief 
which they had ht would have been ‘confined to the fright 
which they had inflicted on Chester or Killarney, and the burden 
which they had thrown on the military estimates. 

The second thing which strikes one is the more than Irish an- 
achronism of the whole affair. Here are the Irish people dinnin 
us with a reiteration of grievances and remedies, some of whic 
are unintelligible to the English mind, and all of which require 
some reflection and consideration. The English mind, slow and 
unsympathetic as it is, has yet shown no unwillingness to unravel 
this Insh problem and redress these Irish grievances. While it is 
patiently digesting the facts and po necessary for this task, it 
is suddenly startled by the news of an Irish conspiracy to seize a 
royal fortress in England and a police barracksin Ireland. As the 
conspirators have ever declaimed against English indifference as 
the greatest of their wrongs, they will hardly be surprised at the 
kind of attention which will in future be awakened by their well- 
timed efforts to kindle a civil -war on the smallest possible scale 
amongst us. 

Tt will be well to remember that similar attempts may pos- 
sibly be made in other parts of the country, and though a 

s the Objects of the conspiracy, it would afford ai 
pan gd 2 to the enemies of law and order. It would 
weaken authority, and facilitate the next attempts of turbulence 
and treason. The remoteness of a danger ought not to with- 
hold us from preparations which are suggested by its possibility. 
If events like those of Chester and Kells recur, it is most 
important that some ay ey organization be arrayed against 
them. It is quite possible that there might not be in every English 
town the same promptitude and public spirit which were ex- 
hibited at Chester. And there must be many plates, not only in 
Kerry but in other counties in Ireland, where no constabulary force, 
or onlya very small one, is stationed. Nor has évery town the 


advantage of having as a near neighbour the Lord-Lieutenant of 
its county and Colonel of its Yeomanry. The normal condition 


regular troops from the soil which Fenianism has decided shall 
be the final battle-field of its cause, but may eventually de- 
mand the addition of more. It is probably one object of 
the Fenians in England to cause an influx of soldiery from 
Ireland into this country, and thus expedite the expulsion of 
Englishmen and landlords from the Isle of the Saints. This 
strategy is too obvious to succeed, but we must be prepared for 
a repetition of those teasing attempts which in this case haye 
fortunately passed over without any other result than that of 
teasing. Tt will not always bo an object ‘merely to seize arms in a 
garrison town. The plunder of banks and shops will be more easily 
effected in places where there are no arms nor soldiers. The 
sack of a borough containing 20,000 inhabitants would not be a 
glorious exploit, but it would be a highly remunerative one, 
It is to prevent such raids and rapine that municipal patriotism 
should be organized. The rundbous of the special constable 
may suffice against men who come without muskets and te- 
volvers. But this cannot be safely calculated on, and a more 
poner: | equipment is at once the show and the substance of 
strength. e cannot understand how it ever entered into ‘the 
mind of any one to harbour the doubt which Mr. Walpole almost 
seemed to share, whether it is legal and constitutional to employ 
the Volunteers in the suppression of a seditious rising. We 
should have thought that the case of the Mayor of Bristol was 
sufficiently recent to remind those who had f n Lord 
's dicta on Gordon riots, that a man not 
is privileges or his obligations as a citizen by donning a military 
uniform. ‘tt is hardly postible to suppose AA those who enter- 
tain the doubt really believe that it would have been the duty 
of the Volunteers to stand idly by, armed or unarmed, while a 
motley band—half Irish, half American—was riffing Chester Castle 
or assailing the soldiers. The doubt, however, has seasonably 
ministered to its own solution. Should any occasion recur for 
exhibiting the zeal of the Volunteers, they will have as much 
knowledge of their yg | as alacrity in di ing it. But the 
~~ of cong their homes and their shops will not be confined 
to Volunteers. The constabulary, both ordinary and woe | 
of our towns must be prepared to give efficient aid in quell- 
ing attempts which combine pillage with sedition. And they 
will be well employed in keepmg a sharp look-out on of 
mysterious strangers who congregate in their towns. The York- 
shire newspapers tell us that the good folks of Huddersfield, Hali- 
fax, and Leeds are quite surprised to find that they have been 
entertaining Fenians unawares. The little incidentat Chester will 
render other towns more icious and more vigilant. We know 
now that we are harbouring amongst us men, who, if their daring 
were abreast of their wishes, would pl us into the agony of 
civil strife, or the chaos of a lasting anarchy. The preparation for 
resisting and repressing them may involve some trouble ; but the 
also involve glory and renown to some few who may distinguis 
themselves in the patriotic conflict. Young men on the look-out 
for promotion may recollect that the chance of takinga oer in put- 
ting down Fenianism does not offer itself every day. Young civi- 
lians may reflect on the Newport riots and Sir Thomas Phillips, 
and take heart accordingly. 

We wish we could say that the fiasco at Chester was so 
eminently practical a bull as to have destroyed its power of 
repeating itself. The simultaneous outbreak at the Western ex- 
tremity of Ireland reminds us that we must regard it as a 
warning. We have indeed no doubt as to the vigilance and 
energy of the Government. The timel ture of some seventy 
Fenians, who had escaped from the Chester raid on board the 
Dublin steamer, illustrates the expediency of retaining a power 
bevond the law for the due restraint of those who conspire against 
the law. Coupled with this Irish raid, it also shows the necessity 
of greater vigilance and greater decision than ever. In process of 
time the most harmless of insurgents may be med to have 
learned the inconvenience of being lodged in Richmond Bridewell 
for an indefinite period, without any other formality than the Lord- 
Lieutenant's warrant. For those whose rebellious earries 
them to the perpetration of deeds of blood it is to oped that 
some more formidable punishment is im store than atwelvemonths’ 
quiet seclusion in Richmond Bridewell. 


SIR FITZROY KELLY AND MR. WASON. 


TT the year 1835 Mr. Kelly, already a leader of the Norfolk 
Cireuit, was elected for the borough of Ipswich. On a petition 
presented against his return, he was unseated for bribery com- 
mitted by his ts. The Committee abstained from any report 
affecting Mr. Kelly mally, and during the greater part of 
the long interval which has since ela he has sat im the 
House of Comnftns. In 1845 he became Solicitor-General in the 
Administration of Sir Robert Peel; in #852 he was appointed to 
the same office by Lord Derby ; in 1858 he was Attorney-General ; 
and finally, on the retirement of Sir Frederick Pollock, he has 
been raised to the bench as Lord Ohief Baron, ‘One of Mr. Kelly's 
opponents in 1835 was a cettain Mr. Rigby Wason, who has-appa- 
rently ever since been nursing his wrath to keep it warm. A 
great contem poet has in a few exquisite lines recorded his 
visit in later life to the scene of his youthful wanderings with a 
long-lost friend. In the Pyrenean valley where “he with 
one he loved, two-and-thirty years ago,” the past ‘became living 
and the faded into dimness, while “the two-and-thirty 


of Ireland not only forbids 


the withdrawal of @ large body of | 


years ‘were.as ‘a mist that rolled away.” Mr. Rigby Wason is 
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ly imaginative, though far-less accurate, in his recollection of 
his intercourse with one whom he by no means loved two-and- 
thirty years ago. It has suddenly occurred to him that the eleva- 
tion of his enemy to high judicial rank afforded a possible 
cecasion for a late revenge. He had seen the former candidate for 
Ipswich twice Solicitor-General, once Attorney-General, and for 
many years member for the county of Suffolk, in which the borough 
of Ipswich is situated. Nevertheless he refrained even from bad 
words, because the character of law officers of the Crown and 
of county members appeared to him not to be matters of public 
concern. He says that he has no personal feeling, and it is only 
from a regard to the unsullied purity of the judicial ermine that he 
feels himself bound to unearth forgotten scandal. Accordingly, 
Mr. Rigby Wason petitions the House of Lords to examine the 
charges which he prefers, and to concur with the House of 
Commons in addressing the Crown to remove the delinquent 
Lord Chief Baron from fis high office. 

The only material allegation in the petition charges Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly with having falsely assured the Foowiehs Election Committee 
that he was personally unacquainted with one Pilgrim, an attor- 
ney’s clerk who had offered a bribe to a voter. At a later stage 
of the proceedings, Mr. Kelly admitted his knowledge of Pilgrim, 
whose employers, Messrs. Sewell and Blake, were clients of his 
own. Mr. Rigby Wason professes to hope that both Houses of 
Parliament will, after thirty-two years, institute an inquiry into 
the words which may have been used by Mr. Kelly in describing 
his relations to Pilgrim. It happened that the statement, what- 
ever it may have been, was not made on oath, for Mr. Kelly, in 
the absence of his counsel, conducted his own case before the 
Committee. There is great inconvenience in the confusion of 
argument with evidence which necessarily ensues when a witness 
or a party in a cause undertakes the functions of an advocate ; but 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Kelly was as fully responsible for 
the assertions which he may have made as if he had taken the 
oath of a witness. It happens that the shorthand report of his 
speech is still extant, and that it contains no record of the words 
which form the substance of the accusation. It seems, however, 
not impossible that Mr. Kelly, in disclaiming- any-connexion with 
his alleged agent, thay have stated in perfect good faith that he 
knew-nothing of Pilgrim or his doings. If Mr. Disraeli were to 
assure the House of Commons that he knew nothing of Mr. Beales 
or Mr: Potter, he would not be understood to mean that he had’ 
never read in the newspapers the names of the ringleaders of the 
late mob demonstrations. It would be entirely unreasonable to 

uire of Sir Fitzroy Kelly a verbal report of his speech of 1835. 
It is sufficient that he now declares, not only that he was ac- 
quainted with Pilgrim, but that he knew him so well that it is 
impossible that he should have disclaimed any knowledge of his 
person. The Committee was concerned to know, not whether the 
sitting member had received briefs from the attorney’s clerk, but 
how far he had authorized him to act, or pay money, on his behalf. 
The report which established the agency of Pilgrim was perféctly 
compatible with Mr. Kelly’s repudiation of the connexion. Accord- 
ing to election law, an agent employed for one purpose fixes his 
principal with the guilt of bribery which he may have committed 
in defiance of express: instructions; and it constantly happens 
that a candidate finds a relation of agency established, when he 
had taken all possible pains to abstain from all transmission of 
authority. 

Aer the lapse of an entire generation, it would be thought a 
harsh proceeding to prefer am indictment for murder, A charge 
in the nature of an impeachment, founded on words supposed to 
haye been spoken more than thirty years ago, is an insult to com- 
mon sense, as well as to the tribunal which was asked to entertain 
the accusation. No plausible excuse is offered for the aceuser’s 
neglect to promote the inquiry while it would have been compara- 
tively possible to establish the truth. The animosity which has 
survived a dozen Administrations would have been lively enough 
to sustain Mr. Wason in an attack on Sir Fitzroy Kelly when he 
first entered the service of the Crown on the invitation of Sir 
Robert Peel. Notwithstanding the absence of personal ill-will, 
an enemy who, in the days of duelling, refused a challenge, seldom 
regarded with charitable feelings the opponent who had denounced 
his backwardness in terms of insult. The Lord Chancellor, however, 
wasted his indignation the other night on a spiteful and calumnious 
Mr. Rigby Wason is probably advanced in life, and 

tween 1835 and 1867 he has never happened to emerge from 
obscurity. 1t would not have been worth while to notice his con- 
duct or his motives except for the purpose of inducing the House 
of Lords to reject his petition with contumely. Mr. Rigby 
Wason’s wrath would have expired in his own bosom if he had 
not found the means of publishing with impunity the charge which 
he has apparently been meditating for half a lifetime. No re- 
spectable newspaper would have willingly furthered his object, 
and no newspaper would have run the risk of publishing his state- 
ment. Petitions to Parliament are privileged, but Mr. Wason 
must almost have despaired of finding a vehicle for his obsolete 
accusation. The substance of his petition is neither rich nor rare, but 
the wonder is how it got into the House of Lords. The surprise 
was not diminished when it appeared that Lord Russell thought 
it not unworthy of his rank and character to present Mr. Wason’s 
petition. He afterwards explained his conduct by contending 
that the Queen’s subjects ought to meet with no impedi- 
ment in preferring complaints against high dignitaries of the 

State. It is true that a peer or a member of the House of 
Commons would not be justified in preventing a public inquiry 


into the conduct of a Judge or a Minister, and that he is not 
in all cases bound to have satisfied himself beforehand of the 
justice of the charge, Nevertheless, t.ord Russell committed a 
flagrant error of judgment. The accusation against the Lord Chiet 
Baron was bad and frivolous on the face of the petition; and Lord 
Russell himself showed that it would be a y unjust to receive 
a charge which ought, if it had had any foundation, to have been 
preferred many years earlier. By reciting the allegations of the 
tition, rm | Russell e y assisted Mr. Righy Wason 
in damaging, as far as ible, the character of his former 
adversary at Ipswich. The impatations which could not be 
established seemed to admit of disproof only by Sir Fi 
Kelly’s recollection. As far as Lord Russell was acquainted wi 
the facts, two conflicting statements were left to produce their 
effect, according to the prepossessions af those who listened to 
the charge. The citation the Lord Chancellor of the 
shorthand writer's report could not have been anticipated by 
Lord Russell. As the petition afforded no ground for further 
proceedings, it was entirely superfluous to read the contents to 
the House of Lords and’ to the Reporters” gallery. ‘he per- 
formance of ® supposed duty must have been the more painful 
because Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and the Minister under whom he 
had served, were Lord Russell's political ments. Two, 
law officers among his own colleagues fell into similar diffi- 
culties with Sir Fitzroy Kelly in dealing with purchaseable 
constituencies. Stafford’ and Horsham were at least as corrupt 
as Ipswich, when they returned Attorneys-General to Parliament. 
If some ill-tempered elector or candidate had wreaked his ill-will. 
on Lord Russell’s friends when they became great dignitaries of 
the law, he would probably have hesitated to present their 
etitions, especially if he thought the charges absurd and obso- 
ete.. The exercise of the same discretion, when he was asked to. 
publish a charge against the Lord Chief Baron would have 
secured him against plausible imputations on his generosity and 
prudence. If the accusation should hereafter be revived or re- 
— Lord Russell will be more responsible than Mr. Rigby 
ason for the perpetuation of a mischievous scandal. 


LONDON CABS, 


D2 agp ever see a new four-wheeled cab, or do. those 
vehicles come into the world with battered panels, stained. 
and ftowsy cushions, ricketty windows, and doors which it is 
equally difficult to shut or open ? It used to be said that hackney- 
coaches had been, in their earlier and letter days, the private car- 
riages of noblemen and gentlemen, but there seems to be no first 
and fair estate from which four-wheeled cabs can descend to ply- 
ing for hire in the streets of London. If it ever did happen that 
a new vehicle of this class, with a decently-dressed and civilly- 
speaking driver, and a horse with two eyes and four legs, and no 
“raw” anywhere upon its body, appeared in those streets, we 
should suppose that some person—probably of what is called the 
gentle sex—immediately engaged it, and caused it to drive 1759 
yards for 6d. New Hansom cabs are by no means uncommon, 
and the horses which are driven in them are apt to be only too 
fresh, seeing that it is a usual practice to put young animals into 


‘them at a very early. stage of their education, and the “fare” 


perhaps discovers when too late that there is. a probability of 
something being broken besides a colt before he finishes the 
perilous adventure into which he has been beguiled. The interest- 
ng question of what becomes of the passengers if the horse in 
a Hansom cab takes to kicking has never, so far as we know, been 
satisfactorily settled ; but we have heard that a gentleman who, 
having a lady under his care, considered that it was very near 
being settled several times during a ride of four miles, was 
addressed by the driver when approaching his destination in 
the words, “ Fust time this here mare has ever been in a cab, Sir,” 
The driver evidently believed that he was stating a conclusive 
reason why he should be paid something beyond his fare, but the 
gentleman perhaps did not see the force of it. The Hansom cabs, 
although liable to the legal tariff of 6d. per mile, are not in general 
held to it very strictly by their customers. They can usually be 
trusted, unless the streets are absolutely impassable, to a the 
speed necessary to catch a train or keep an engagement, and people 
who require these services are not apt to be ni ly in paying 
for them. These vehicles are used by all men in London who are 
busy, and by all who wish to seem to be so, and neither class is 
disposed ta le about a shilling. They are also in great request 
by gentlemen who affect a sporting turn; and at elections it is a 
prevalent delusion that the great Conservative or Liberal cause is 
served by somebody who drives about town all day, regardless of 
expense, in a Hansom cab. Prize-fighters flush of cash, or man-of- 
war’s men upon a spree, are pretty sure to indulge in the luxw 
of a Hansom, which is occasions 
the University Boat-race or the Derby, or whenever people are 
disposed to disburse their money with exceptional liberality The 
Hansom cabmen, therefore, are on the whole well paid, and their 
vehicles, particularly in the improved form, are reasonably adapted 
to the wants of gentlemen in London. But it is simply wonderful 
that for ladies no better provision should exist than the dirty, 
crazy, four-wheeled cab, with its ruffianly driver and miserable 
skeleton of a horse. It would be no stupendous etiort of reform to 
introduce a superior class of vehicles at higher fares, and to provide 
convenient situations where such vehicles might be sheltered, until 
wanted, from the rain, 
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A useful discussion upon the subject of London cabs was lately 
held at the Society of Arta, under the presidency of Sir Richard 
Mayne, who stated last year before a Parliamentary Committee 
that in his opinion the fares of cabs are too low, and that he now 
thinks differently upon this point from what he once oy 5 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue have stated in their last 
Report that “our four-wheeled cabs are a disgrace to the metro- 
polis of a great Empire,” and this opinion was adopted by the 
Society of Arts. One speaker said that we have in London “the 
meanest cabs in the world.” In truth, the vehicles, the drivers, 
and the horses are all equally discreditable. It is no exaggeration 
to say that “an honest cabman can hardly make a living” ; and if 
there were such a prodigy as an honest cabman, who was also con- 
siderate towards his horses, he certainly must starve. The Board 
of Inland Revenue admits that the duty levied on cabs is very 
heavy, and that if the post-horse duty were reduced the duty on 
cabs could not be maintained at its present amount. The same 
Board reports that the cab trade is in a condition almost peculiar 
to itself. Capital is repelled from embarking in it, and the number 
of needy men who set up a single cab and drive it themselves is 
increasing every year, while that of the ny proprietors is 
diminishing. The Board seems to incline tow the view which 
was urged by Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., before the Society of Arts, 
that the fixing of cab fares by law is a mistake. “Open com- 
petition,” says the Board, “would secure for the cabs the 
most custom and the best prices, and the dirty and ricketty cabs 
would soon vanish from the streets.” But the necessary con- 
ditions for this self-adjusting process are wanting. The prices are 
fixed by law, and the public rarely exercise the right of selec- 
tion when a cab is called. We do not know how far this last 
remark of the Board is founded on fact. Some people take 
the first cab on a stand from regard to what seems an equit- 
able rule, while others perhaps apprehend that if they exercise 
any choice it will be made a pretext for demanding an in- 
creased fare. The only remedy which the Board proposes for the 
existing evil state of things is that the police shall exercise with 
greater stringency the power which they have, or which may be 
conferred upon them, of prohibiting the use of objectionable car- 
riages and horses. The Chief of the Police, however, has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the cabs are bad because the fares are low, 
and the public will probably think that bad cabs are better than 
none. It is remarkable that in 1853, when the existing fares were 
established, scarcely any doubt seems to have been entertained 
—_ by cabmen as to the expediency of reduction. Mr. Fitzroy, 
spe ing in support of the Bill of 1853, said that the fares pay- 
able at that time were “excessively exorbitant,” and he particu- 
larly complained of the liability which practically existed to pay 
1s. fora single mile. “If you took a cab for a mile, you hardly 

meet the torrent of abuse that would be levelled at you 
if you failed to pay the driver 1s.” But all speakers at the 
Society of Arts agreed with Sir Richard Mayne that “ the 
lowest fare” (i.e. for the first mile) “ought to be 1s.”; and 
a Bill containing a clause to that effect is at this moment before 
the House of Lords. Upon this point, therefore, the public 
seems likely to come round to the cabman’s view. We should 
expect too that there would be a general agreement as to the 
desirableness of facilitating the establishment in London of a 
better class of four-wheeled vehicles at higher fares. A lady 
had written to Mr. Cole to complain that in London she was 
obliged to drive about in a Hansom cab, from the difficulty 
of getting an open carriage under two days’ notice from a livery- 
stable. It is pleasant to find ourselves for once in agreement with 
Mr. Cole, and we think his suggestion of a great exhibition of 
cabs of all nations to be held in ‘Trafalgar Square deserves atten- 
tion, for such an exhibition would certainly convince Londoners 
that they have the worst cabs in the world. We consider, 
however, that Mr. Cole displays too much of the enthusiasm 
of a convert in proposing to abolish all legislative interference 
with the amount of cab fares. ‘Ihe principle that “all matters of 
buying and selling should be left between the producer and con- 
sumer ” would extend equally to deprive the police authorities of 
all control over the condition of carriages and horses. But the 
absurdity of uniform fares for all of so large a place as London 
is undeniable. We should suppose that new four-wheeled cabs 
are to be found, if anywhere, in the neighbourhood of Piccadilly ; 
while, if any enterprising person should engage a vehicle nominally 
of the same class in Ratcliffe Highway, he might possibly discover 
that it had no bottom, and that it was necessary, while riding in 
it, to keep his feet dangling in the air. The notion of the inhabi- 
tants of Piccadilly as to comfort and and their 
of paying for what the uire, may reasonably be su = to 
different from those of the inhabitants of Ratcliffe Hig way ; and 
yet the law enacts that exactly the same provision shall be made 
for the wants of these two localities. Again, it is highly 
convenient that cabs should be at hand when wanted in the 
suburbs; butit cannot be expected that they should find such con- 
stant employment there as in more central districts, and if they 
are to be compensated for the time spent in waiting to be hired, 
they must be allowed to charge something above the existing 
fares. 

As regards possible substitutes for cabs, Mr. Cole mentioned that 
the public might hire vehicles from livery-stables “‘ for which they 
must pay 2s. 6d. per hour, and the driver expected a shilling.” 
If this means a shilling per hour to the driver it seems a high 
charge, but nobody would object to pay 2s. 6d. per hour for a 
decent vehicle, seeing that the worst of four-wheeled cabs costs 


per hour only 6d. less. But whatever may be the charge for these 
vehicles from livery-stables, it is to be feared that, as a general 
rule, they are not to be had when wanted. It. is pape sur- 
prising that, among so many companies for every other purpose, 
somebody does not ory wer a company for supplying London with 
a better description of hackne i A practised artist would 
receive with pleasure a commission to ig es a prospectus for 
such a company. Of course it would necessary to apply to 
Parliament for a relaxation of the existing law, and the discussion 
at the Society of Arts has done much to show that such a relaxa- 
tion is expedient. One speaker did indeed suggest the important 
consideration that if there were in London more hackney-carriages, 
and a ter disposition to use them, the streets would become 
more thoroughly inadequate than they now are to accommodating 
the traffic which passes through them. Even as things are, the 
benefit of the speed of a Hansom cab is often lost during the 
hours of business, because the cab has to adapt itself to the pace 
of a heavily-laden waggon which is before it, and which it cannot 
pass. An attempt wil however be made by the Bill, already 
mentioned as being before the House of Lords, to obtain some 
regulation of the traffic of the metropolis, so that it may no 
longer be truly said, as it may now, that, if a man is in a hurry to 

t from Temple Bar to the of England in the middle of the 

ay, he had better walk. 

The existing statutory law on the subject of hackney-carriages 
is principally contained in two Acts of 1853. Without asserting 
that the cab-strike of that summer had any effect in confusing the 
faculties of Parliament, it may at any rate be stated that a more 
blundering piece of legislation is hardly to be found anywhere 
amid the chaos of words which has been heaped together in the 
Statute-Book. It seems to have been intended to comprise the 
police regulation of hackney-carriages in one Act, and to provide 
for their taxation in another. The rules as to fares would natu- 
rally form part of the first Act; but it seems that, between the 
passing of the two Acts, the cabmen, either by argument or 
striking, obtained from Parliament certain concessions which 
were embodied in the second Act, but without taking the trouble 
to repeal such parts of the first Act as were inconsistent with it. 
The first Act provides that, when more than two persons shall be 
carried inside any hackney-carriage, one sum of sixpence is to be 
paid for the whole hiring in addition to the fare. The second Act 
pian that, whenever more than two persons shall be conveyed 

y any hackney-carriage drawn by one horse only, a sum of six- 
pence for each person above the number of two s be P any for 
the whole hiring in addition to the fare. Under the first Act, 
if six persons rode as many miles in a cab, the driver would only 
be entitled to sixpence beyond his fare. Under the second 
Act he would be entitled to sixpence beyond his fare for each 

erson beyond two. But this reasonable concession is oddly 
imited by the second Act to hackney-carriages drawn by one horse 
only, so that if the driver, having occasion to take several persons 
in his vehicle at once, employed two horses to do the job, he 
would lose, by consideration for his cattle, sixpence upon every 
person pa beyond three. If the Legislature intended, as 
would appear from its language, to confer a privilege upon the 
horse who did extra work rather than upon the man who made 
him do it, there ought to have been an additional provision that 
the extra sixpences should be expended upon oats and hay for the 
horse, to be consumed under the inspection of an officer appointed 
by the Metropolitan Police. There isa further enactment that, for 
the purposes of the clause, “ two children under ten years old shall 
be considered as one adult person.” Upon these words has been 
grounded a mistaken notion—which, we believe, still prevails to 
some extent among the public—that one child is to be considered 
as nothing. This notion, which does not appear very reasonable, 
was adopted by a police magistrate, who punished a cabman for 
supposed exaction of an illegal fare in charging an extra sixpence 
for a single child. The cabman appealed to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, where it was solemnly decided that a child is a person 
within the meaning of that part of the clause which speaks of 
“more than two persons” being carried by a cab; and semble, as 
the Reports say, that a baby is equally a person. There is a pro- 
vision in the first Act of 1853 for inspection of hackney-carriages, 
and for suspension of licenses in case they are found unfit for use. 
This provision, or some supposed improvement upon it, is to he 
found in the Bill now before the House of Lords, and we infer 
that the author of that Bill thinks that the existing law is not 
sufficient, or is not enforced. But when the head of the Metro- 
= Police declares his opinion that the London cabs are bad, 

ut not worse than can be expected for the money, it is of little 
use empowering or urging him to inspect them. It would be 
reas. bey consider seriously whether this opinion is or is not well 
oun: 


THE COMMISSION ON TRADES’ UNIONS. 


N° time has been lost by the Government in proposing to 
Parliament an attempt to deal with what is generally con- 
sidered the most important social question—or is it social evil >— 
of our times. Far beyond the importance of extending the Parlia- 
mentary franchise is the existence of trade ; and alarmists, if they 
are alarmists, assure us that the existence of trade is menaced by 
the relations between the two elements of trade, capital and labour. 
The Trades’ Unions, representing labour, which is, after all, only 
capital in another shape than that of money, cannot understand 
that brute strength is in itself only unproductive; and not being 
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versed in political economy, they are, it is said, developing a | work for less than seven shillings a day; that Sheffield can at the 
licy which is rapidly producing a state of things that will | Paris Exhibition vindicate its traditional honours of supremacy 
annihilate commerce. 'ynics quote gh satire, and | in cutlery; and that periodical strikes and co: nding lock- 
tind England’s commercial prosperity symbolized by the familiar | outs, as at present conducted, have not injuriously to 
swimming down a stream and cutting its own throat. | trade, and 


Whe Queen’s Speech promised a Royal Commission for in- 
uiring into the operations of Trades’ Unions generally, and on 
Priday night, last week, Mr. Rotary Walpole explained the 
object of Sovumannt in issuing it. Itis very doubtful whether 
many of the existing Trades’ Unions are legal associations. This 
doubt it is the interest of the working-men to have settled. The 
laws against combinations having been repealed, while the full and 
free right, both of employers to get labour at the cheapest rate and 
of workmen to sell it at the highest rate, is entirely conceded, it 
is, as a matter of fact, uncertain whether any, and if any what, sort 
or degree of influence exercised by quasi-corporations as against 
individuals—that is, by Committees either of masters or men— 
is, or is not, legal. And in presence of all this general and 
abstract uncertainty, there is the actual history of a single 
town and a single staple of trade. Sheffield, it is said, has for the 
last twenty-five years exhibited a remarkable phenomenon. As 
many as 200 definite acts of violence and intimidation are on 
record. Employers have been waylaid and shot at—workmen 
have had their houses blown up and their tools destroyed and 
stolen—and all this, it is said, has arisen from a system of secret 
and impalpable intimidation wielded by the Unionists over the 
free rights of the individual workman. On the one hand, all this is 
openly asserted ; on the other, it is as generally and largely denied. 
th parties claim a special investigation into a special case. The 
masters say that a tribunal with extraordinary powers will get at 
the facts; the inculpated Unionists desire to exonerate themselves 
from complicity with atrocities which they cannot deny. And 
the Home Secretary is now applying to Parliament to arm the 
Commission, appointed for the general object of investigating the 
subject of combinations of masters and men, with an authority which 
Parliament alone can confer for getting at the facts of the Sheffield 
outrages. An objection has been urged, which is specious rather 
than real, to this proposition. It is said that there ought to be 
two Commissions, one for the general and one for the particular 
object; and that the case of the Unions throughout the country 
should be re i distinct from Sheffield local matters. It might be 
enough to reply that the multiplication of Commissions is expensive, 
and otherwise an evil; and the danger of biassing the Com- 
missioners against Unions creditably conducted, by the revelations 
which may be anticipated of the working of Unions discreditabl 
conducted, is illusory. For, after all, what do we want to know 
Not so much whether combinations can be properly worked— 
which nobody disputes—but whether they are, in fact, improperly 
worked. No Commission on the general subject could arrive at 
a conclusion worth anything unless it had before it the worst as 
well as the best side of the case. Sooner or later the history of 
Sheffield must pass under. the review of even a general Com- 
mission, and what must be done at some time or other may as 
well be*done at once, and when the instruments are in hand. 
This objection, however, was not very strenuously urged in Par- 
liament, and perhaps will not be insisted on. The work cut out 
for the Commission is heavy enough; but the constitution of the 
Commission is admitted to be impartial; and the Home Secretary 
has exercised his usual pliant judiciousness in adding to it the 
name of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who is believed to possess the full 
confidence of Mr. George Potter. This last gentleman, however, 
while submitting with something of extorted and grudging grace 
to the inquiry, hedges his position by an anticipatory protest in 
the Beehive “against any legislation on the report of the Com- 
mission by the present Parliament of capitalists and millionaires.” 
These are hardly promising omens for the settlement of the 
subject ; and all perhaps that may be hoped for is the mitigation 
of evils which it may be found impossible to cure. Some enthu- 
siasts even in Parliament profess to rely more upon what 
they sentimentally style the influence of public opinion than upon 
a Report from Sir William Erle and his colleagues. But expe- 
rience seems to show that legislation itself is not the least 
efficient educator. The evils of petty larceny might have been 
some day or other educed by the slow didactic force of a widely 
and unpleasantly diffused experience; but statute law has not 
been found altogether useless in instructing torpid intelligence on 
the rights of property. And if the yu legislation does 
nothing else, it may teach the Sheffield Secretary that Ferne- 
hough, whose house was blown up, is not next in guilt to the 
miscreant who blew it up—which is that remarkable official’s 
present view of social ethics. Mr. Gladstone again seems to hint 
that, after all, things cannot be so very bad, and that the evils of 
strikes and combinations cannot so very imminent when 
he can point at the balance-sheet of the Empire, and the 
flourishing condition of trade. That we are still doing a profitable 
stroke of business may be conceded, even while we are assured 
that, were it not for certain drawbacks, we might be doing, as 
we ought to be doing, much more. At any rate the Coa 
mission will do much service, and will arrest an alarm which, 
reasonable or unreasonable, cannot be said not to exist, as to 
the continuance of our manufacturing superiority. The Com- 
missioners may be able to satisfy themselves, and ourselves 
too, that orders for goods which hitherto have been of home 
manufacture are not now executed abroad; that the shipbuild- 
ing works at Millwall have not been suspended because the 
London workmen decline, as a duty to themselves and families, to 


ve not cri = the energies both of labour and 
capital. To prove this, if it can be proved—and the Unionists 
assure us that it can—will be a great social benefit; for misunder- 
standing on the point does at present — very largely. Perhaps, 
however, it is not seriously argued that the subject is not one for 
the Legislature to deal with, and that it must be left after all to 
the sense of interest, which is sure in the long run to settle it 
the best way. History has taught us what sort of tyranny the 
medieval guilds developed,’ and whether or not they inter- 
fered with free development of commerce. Fo old laws 
against combination were a reaction i is ny, 
but now it seems that the pendulum 
come extent in the opposite direction. There need be no 
ear, however, of any retrograde legislation. The day has gone 
by when we could compel a man to forego the wm of 
starvation, if his taste lay in the way of ruining himself and 
family. Nobody wants to prohibit the right to combine and to 
strike; but the feeble folk who do not want to strike, and who 
have no grand and philosophic tastes for starvation, have a right 
to be defended by the law. It is Goldsmith’s old apologue over 
ae. The Trades’ Union is the mighty fine giant, and ex- 
claims to the dwarf, “ My little hero, this is glorious sport ; one 
victory more and we must have honour for ever.” ‘ No, no,” 
cries the dwarf ; “No, I declare off. I'll fight no more for f find 
in every battle you get all the honours and rewards, but all the 
blows fall on me.” 

And while we insist that the old problem remains unsolved, 
we must remember that it becomes the more difficult as it pre- 
sents itself under new conditions. Master and servant, and 
the relations between master and servant, are one thing; but 
to deal with a shop or a small factory, and to deal with com- 
panies, limited or unlimited, with gigantic erships and fac- 
tories and mills employing thousands of hands, is another. 
ea now means something very different from what it meant, 
so far as it had a meaning, a century and a half ago. So does 
labour. Apprenticeship, farm-labourers, hiring for a year, have 
all but disappeared, and with them has evaporated the whole con- 
dition of society of which they were the natural accessorief. Bli 
and inchoate attempts have from time to time been made to 
adapt old principles to a new state of society, or to create a better 
mutual attitude of employers and vay New Harmonies 
and phalansteries, Owens and Fouriers, Christian and sometimes 
unchristian Socialists, Lowells and Mulhouses, Salts and Crossleys, 
all bear witness to the great change which has come to pass. 
Saviour of —e has thought of an International Competition for 
successes in a direction where all has been hitherto failure. 
Pious and philanthropic nostrums for persuading everybody to 
see that his own interests are exactly coincident with everybody 
else’s interests are constantly floating 1 An octogenarian ex- 
Chancellor has just produced in the House of Lords, not for 
the first time, an elaborate scheme for the importation of a 
French patent machine “to establish Equitable Councils of 
Conciliation to adjust differences between Masters and Opera- 
tives”—which is, we suppose, the high polite for “workmen.” 
And a plausible plan for admitting ur into partnership with 
capital, which looks something like a compulsory benefit society 
of which the funds must be invested on a precarious wee i 
is also just now highly recommended, and, at about the mi 
lennium, is likely to be understood and appreciated by the 
artisan who is gifted with the Sheffield degree of intelligence. 
Serious and perhaps sad reflections are these, and they serve 
pe “4 only to show the necessity of an a to devise a 
remedy, and, we fear, suggest also the difficulty of attaining it in 
anything like completeness. 


CAMPS. 

GINCE the day when the Roman Commons made an exodus 
from the city and, according to the legend, pitched their 
tents upon the Sacred Hill, imaginative minds have pictured to 
themselves something romantic in connexion with camps. Writers 
of novels who draw their plots from the middle ages graphically 
describe semi-white tabernacles, located under wide-spreading 
trees, ted with crisp green turf, and in pleasing proximity to 
some rippling brook. The sun glares hotly hp the neighbour- 
ing plain, but the tent of the knight is shaded by the convenient 
foliage from any risk of an extreme temperature. Rain may 
fall heavily, but it only wets the wayfarer or the wanderer; 
it does not trate through the Pa of the hero’s temporary 
habitation. the con , under cover of the storm he may 
in the i ip: wh course object of his 
oration, who has been wandering t apparently on purpose 
to be induced to enter, without any male 
relative—into the convenient asyluia where damp never produces 
rheumatism or sciatica, and where the presence of love seems to 
have been more potent than Harper Twelvetrees’s powder of cele- 

brated destructiveness in scaring away intrusive insects. 

Whether the camp of Charlemagne at Paderborn, to which the 
a py Pontiff fled when threatened on one side by a robber, 
and on the other by an iconoclast heretic, answered in any degree 


| 
| 
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urpose to inquire. Nordo we to examine critically into 
the organization or administration. of the of the Crusaders 
in-Palestine, or oft the later display on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold: "We do not: require to search back into history. 
Are not camps among us,at the present day? Who has not heard 
of Aldershot, Shorncliffe, and the Curragh? But woe to any tyro 
author who might be oe a nominis umbra to expend any 

ortion of his pecuniary capital in a railway ticket, in order to 
es from actual experience of one of. these a scene which would 
have the slightest resemblance to the imaginary camp of romance. 
Long lines of pitch-black huts, squalid women hanging out clothes 
to dry on washing lines, soldiers in not the cleanest of shirts 
sulkily sucking at clay pipes, clouds of dust which — as if 
supernaturally from the apparently exhausted but inexhaustible 
parade-grounds, have little in them attractive to the romantic 
mind. Medisval ideas and romantic associations are dispelled on 
the first approach, not to the tented field, but to the hutted Sahara. 
The visitor is recalled to the fact:that he lives in the nineteenth 
century, and that he belongs to a practical age and a practical nation. 
Yet he will be fortunate. if; after a slightly further investigation, 
he receives much satisfaction from these reminiscences. He will 
begin to ask, What is the use of all these black huts, what is the 
purpose of keeping men here shut off from all a except that 
of the military canteen, or of a stray public-house? Are these 
men in indifferently clean shirts being formed into sturdy 
bulwarks for the defence of the.country by beiug condemned to a 
course of social.exile in their native land? and are they being 
prepared for'some of the disagreeable incidents of a tropical cam- 

aign, by being exposed to these perpetual gusts of easterly wind 
reighted with volumes of dust ? 

There is no doubt that: the in-which the troops: of the 
British army are quartered whien at home: are but camps in name. 
By a succession of causes they have degenerated into the most in- 
convenient and unpleasant of barracks. There is a certain amount 
of absurdity in talking of regiments. being encamped, when they 
learn none of the duties, though sufferi ail the inconveniences, of 
life in am actual encampment. But fora long time the’ military 
authorities have refused'to perceive this anomaly, and it is only quite 
lately that the Commission to inquire into the Recruiting of the 
Army has raised a faltering and feeble protest against the main- 
tenance of standing camps. Yet to an unbiassed observer: these 
institutions would appear to be, not only useless for the pur- 
poses for which camps are im other armies intended, but especially 
pernicious to the British army. Our soldiers alone of European 
nations are recruited by voluntary enlistment. All Continental 
countries draw their reeruits by conseription. The Englishman 
ignores the idea of conscription or of liability to any compulsory 
military service, and blindly trusts: that somehow or other the men 
to fight his battles and to serve his:campaigns will be forthcoming 
in the hour of semen The — Briton, although he exercises his 
universal privilege of grumbling-in a particular degree against the 
Army Estimates, is not generally es. -— to pay for the support 
of the army. He does not, however, take any great interest, ex- 
cept under very special circumstances; in the manner in which the 
units of that army, the soldiers; are treated. He.has a sort of 
blind, though fitful, confidence im the military authorities, and, 
with an uneasy sense of his own ignorance of military matters, 
condones and compounds with the ignorance of those whom he 
delights to honour with the care and control of his warriors. 

The origin of the present —_ at Aldershot, Shorneliffe, and 
the Curragh may be traced partly to the popular and successful 
experiment at Chobham, partly to the clamorous demand for mili- 

reform which arose during and after the conclusion of the 
Crimean war. It was found, from the experience of the campaign 
before Sebastopol, that our generals: and staff-officers required 
training quite as much as our soldiers, if not a good deal more. 
They were, as a rule, confessedly unable to deal with masses 
of troops even of such small strength as our army in the 
East mustered during the war. A loud cry rose for their 
practical instruction, and as a field for such instruction camps 
were instituted. Had these been kept to their proper uses, much 
good, and no harm, would have resulted from their introduction. 
ut they were early diverted from their rightful purposes: The 
proper object of a camp undoubtedly is, as has been proved by the 
experience of every military nation, to. allow of the assembly of 
troops of all arms for a certain perted of time, during which both 
officers and soldiers should have the opportunity of practising the 
evolutions, and leading the life, ired in actual warfare. With 
this object our troops were first culleeted in camps, but they were 
not brought together for a limited period only. When once drawn 
into camp, they have been kept there so long that many regiments 
have never had any experience“of service at home except on the 
sandy plains of Aldershot. This has been caused by our much 
vaunted, but sometimes extremely inconvenient, system of Parlia- 
mentary government. The movements of troops cause a certain 
amount of expense, whethersoldiers are billeted along the roads by 
which their regiments march, or-whether they are transported by 
railway. This expense not only increases the Army Estimates, but, 
what is much more important, it tells on the Budget. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer knows that the easiest way to please the House of 
Commons is to propose a diminished’ Budget, and with this object 
every item in military e i is reduced which can be safely 


curtailed without for the moment attracting public attention. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the army may in vain implore or threaten. 
The Minister of War, pressed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

the House and to keep his: party in 


and equally anxious to please 


office, isobdurate and inexorable. The result is that, among other 

reductions; it is deemed necessary to curtail the movements of 

regiments; and in order not to offend public opinion by the total 

abolition’ of camps, these are converted into permanent and 

perennial stations, dignified by the name of camps, but in reality 

— more than rather unwieldy and extremely inconvenient 
arracks, 

The economy of the Budget might be equally consulted, and the 
treops made comfortable alt if regiments were 
stationed for the winter in garrison towns, and marched by road, 
in the spring, to convenient situations where they could be assem- 
bled for a few weeks’ training-under canvass, is would allow 
camps to be in reality what they now profess to be only in theory; 
and would confer the inestimable advantage on the service of 
accustoming the soldiers to a certain amount of marching, im which 
they are notoriously deficient. But fear of unpopularity prevents 
this: The publicans, who are very i t allies at election 
time, object to having soldiers billeted upon them, for the not 
unnatural reason that they are required to furnish soldiers with 
meals and beds at a lower rate than they can obtain, from 
ordinary customers or usual travellers, for the same accommo- 
dation. Billeting need not, however, be employed unless excep- 
tionally, for it would be quite possible to march each regiment 
from: its as attended by waggons carrying the same 
amount of camp equipage as would be allowed in actual service. 


The men could then encamp every evening on commons,. or,, 


when nece , @ field could be hired for the encampment. 
This would appear exceedingly simple, and would no doubt ere 
this have been put in practice, were it not that it would entail a 
slight expense, and so swell the Army Estimates. It would. be 
requisite; if such a course were pursued, to maintain the whole of 
the barracks in the kingdom in at least a tolerable state of 
efficiency.. Now it saves a certain amount of annual expenditure: 
to allow the t proportion of barracks to fall gradually into 
ruin, under the nominal charge of a barrack sergeant, whose 
most arduous duty generally consists in keeping the fire- 
engine in order in case it should be required for the benefit 
of the neighbouring town; for in the barrack itself, where 
fires are never lighted, it would hardly be reasonable to ex- 
ect that there can ever be great danger of a conflagration.. 
he standing camps, as at present constituted, are one of the main 
causes which have of late years had such a pernicious effect on 
the recruiting for the army, and have induced so many men to 
take their discharges at the termination of the first period of 
their engagement. Nor is this wonderful: The soldier is 
eminently social, and in a camp he has no society except that of 
his comrades. Decent female society is entirely denied to him. 
He is shut out from all the world except that of the drill-ground’ 
and burrack-room. Recreation-rooms, libraries, and newspapers 
have little attraction for men who read not without difficulty and 
considerable mental exertion, after a. long field day under a hot. 
sun, and in an atmosphere where dust hangs in stifling clouds; 
especially when the main contents of the libraries consist of pious 
aud edifying works—for the most part second-hand imitations of 
Fox's Martyrs or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Not only does the per- 
petual life in camp disgust those 
prevents the outside public from having its attention directed 
to a soldier’s life, except with feelings of horror or pity. Ifa 
young man enlists, his family, in many parts of the country, 
regard him as living in the midst of the most debased immorality, 
and being ———, flogged by the capricious mandate of a 
demoniacal colonel. troops were quartered for a part of the 
year in garrisons, these ideas, which now prevail largely 
the lower classes, would. be dissipated’ by association with the 
soldiery. The regimental band, and the. appearance of the scarlet 
coats, would attract some recruits; while the success of the sons 
of Mars in ladies’ bowers would prompt several yokels to exchange 
the plough for the firelock, in order to stand upon more equal terms. 
with their uniformed rivals. 

It is far from our intention to depreciate the extreme value of 
camps of instruction for bodies of troops during the summer 
months. Such camps, properly arranged and conducted, would be 
of the greatest benefit to the: army, and would be extremely 
popular with the soldiers. But we cannot refrain from pointing 
out the absurdity of giving the name of camps to these towns o 
wooden huts, which are as permanently established, not only every 
year, but all the year long, as woodwork constructed under 
Government auspices ever can be. They are detrimental to the 
service in a degree which can hardly be appreciated by any except 
those who have studied closely the feelings which prevail among 
the rank and file; and, for six months in the year, they cannot 
pretend’ to have any possible purpose. Ass public attention is now 
directed to the question of the reform of our military. establish- 
ments, and as the Ministry has pledged itself in the Queen’s Speech 
to take measures for placing the army on an efficient footing, we 
ean only hope that, among other abuses, the perennial mainte- 
nance of the dismal rows of funereal cottages which, with an 
unintentional irony, we are accustomed to call camps, may be 
abolished, 


TURNPIKES. 
GROAN about turnpikes can never be out of place as long as 
turnpikes exist, and the simultaneous pouring forth of groans 
about turnpikes in a good many different quarters may pos»:bly be 


m whom it is inflicted; it. 
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an omen of the approach of the happy day when turnpikes shall 
exist no longer. conviction seems rapidly spreading that at last 
something is likely to be done to.abate one of the most annoying 
of the pettier evils which Kings and laws can cure—to get rid of 
an institution which once served a useful object, but whose day 
is now passed, and which has become simply vexatious. The 
matter is beginning to be discussed at Quarter’Sessions and at 
Highway Boards, and from move than one of those assemblies very 
vigorous cries for deliverance have gone up. The first blow was 


struck in a quarter then ‘which no part of the kingdom has a | 


eater reason to complain. Let us ask any one who, living 
m London, never goes on turnpike-roads at all, or who, living in 
Norfolk, has the privilege of going on turnpike-roads without ever 
ing turnpikes—let us even ask one who, living in South Wales, 
is at least called on to pay turnpikes only at known and regular 
intervals—to accompany us into the picturesque district of Southern 
Gloucestershire. "There the evil is at its height, and thence the 
first cry came in the shape of a vigorous debate at the Michaelmas 
Quarter Sessions at Gloucester. The Gloucestershire magistrates 
emphatically did not cry before they were hurt. It is a distinct 
hardship, especially when you are going along through one of 
the loveliest regions in England, to be stopped to pay a turn- 
pike five times in the course of twelve miles. This is no ex- 
aggeration; it is a plain statement of i. ase as regards the 
road between two Gloucestershire mai. t-towns with a large 
population lying between them— the only soad which, a few 
ears back, was ble in winter. If we remember right, 
it was possible, by going to the top of the Cotswolds and 
down again, to avoid one gate out of the five. The re- 
gion is one which supplied Sydney Smith with materials for 
an eloquent piece of description in his Lectures on Moral Philo- 
sophy. He speaks of the rich vale, the broad stream of the 
Severn, the distant tower of Gloucester, the nearer hills of Dean 
Forest, the more remote glimpses of the Brecknock Beacons, 
the general beauties of a range of picturesque scenery stretch- 
ing from Devonshire to Shropshire. Sydney Smith was doubtless 
y an occasional visitor, and his subject did not call on him 
to speak of more than those objects in the landscape which 
were most prominent to the eye. Now a turnpike-gate is ha) 
pily not so prominent an object as the soaring crest of the 
-Loaf or the lordly tower of Gloucester Cathedral. But hed 
it suited Sydney Smith’s purpose to go down from the heights, 
and to take a nearer view of things in the Vale of Berkeley, we 
suspect that the arrangements of its turnpike-trusts might have 
become the subject of more ‘than one witty saying. What 
he thus left undone has been undertaken by Sir George Jen- 
kinson, a gentleman who, having failed in several attempts to 
win for himself a seat in Parliament, seems to be setting to work 
in a praiseworthy manner to make himself useful in a narrower 
field. If Sir George Jenkinson is really sent into the world to 


y the part of a more peaceful and legal Rebecca on this side of | 
as Dyke, if he really has a heaven-sent mission to be the up- | 


rooter of ‘turnpikes, we can certainly hail him as one of the bene- 
factors of his species. For this end we wish him a wider scope for 
his energies than is supplied by the Gloucestershire Court of Quarter 
Session. Still it is something to start the matter, and to get it 
fairly discussed, in an assembly where every man, after the 
sad experience which he must have undergone, has a right to be 
counted a first-rate authority on the subject. 

The immediate grievance which to the discussion of the 
matter .at the Gloucestershire Sessions arises out of the unequal 
way in which the turnpikes at present press, not only on different 

ts of the kingdom, but even on different parts of the same 
immediate neighbourhood. Of both these kinds of inequality 
Gloucestershire is by no means the only example, but it is cer- 
tainly one of the very best examples. The inhabitants of some 
of the more favoured parts of the kingdom of which we have 
spoken might well be amazed at the state of things both in that 
county and in some others, The unfairness of the present system 
is beyond belief. South Wales is the only part of the king- 
dom that we know of, in which, while turnpikes exist, the to. 
are fairly levied at equal distances. Elsewhere, tolls press heavily 
in one district, and lightly in another district perhaps imme- 
diately adjoining. We may com whole counties with whale 
counties, or small districts with other small. districts. Look for in- 
stance at Gloucestershire with its heavy burdens; then look back 
to Norfolk with hardly any turnpikes, and yet, in most parts of the 
county, excellent roads. Ireland again, with all its grievances, 
is at least free from the grievance of turnpikes. But without 
going so far a-field, the inequality is nowhere better displayed 
than in Gloucestershire itself. We spoke of a point in that 
county from which ‘a journey of twelye miles in one direction 
inyolved five gates. But it is possible to start from the same point 
on 2 round of many miles with only one gate. Again, one - 
ment for turnpikes often is that a turnpike makes the rich—“ my a 
carriage gentry,” as we have seen it put—pay, while those who have 
no carriages.or horses do not pay. 
the maintenance of turnpike-roads is, by the present system, made 
a sort of special burden, an Attic Leitourgia, laid on those who 
use them for their own private luxury or enjoyment. The truth 
is the exact opposite. In most cases the turnpike catches the 
man, rich or poor, who is going on public or private business, while 
the man who is riding or driving for mere amusement.gets off much 
better. In our Gloucestershire case, a man riding or driving for 
mere exercise would not take the twelve mile ride which involved 


The inference intended is that 


| five gates, but the ride of the same distance or longer which 
involved one only. Perhapsthe maximum of unfairness is reached 
in some statistics given us by a istrate of another county. If 
he rides out merely for pleasure, he’can easily make a circuit of 
twenty miles, mainly on turnpike-roads, without paying a single 
gate. But if he goes to two points, distant respectively two and 
| three miles, to which his official duties constantly call him, he 
| must pay, in the one case, one gate, in the other case, two. He 
| can go with a single payment to three points distant respectively 
seventeen, twenty-two, and twenty-four miles; to go to another 

ies five payments, Facts like 


| point distant fourteen miles invo 
these speak for ‘themselves. 
The cause of these absurd imequalities is that neither the whole 
of England, nor any particular part of England, with the ~ 
| exception of South Wales, was ever fuirly and systematically 
| mapped out for turnpike oses. The turnpike system was 
| spread over the country ‘bit by bit. A piece of road here, and 
another piece of road ‘there, was “made turnpike ” vie own 
| special Act of Parliament,and put under the care of ‘its own 
| body of trustees without ‘reference to toad anywhere else. 
| Each turnpike-road is thus in the hands ‘of 0 set of managers in- 
| dependent of the rs of every other road, and placed under 
the supervision of no higher authority, either local or national. 
' Each trust thus becomes a sort of State, with its own in- 
| terests, possibly opposed to the interests of its neighbours. The 
| districts are often so oddly formed that a man going the nearest 
| way from Dag to point will have to cross the territories of 
several of these little commonwealths within a very short distance. 
_ Each of course, like a robber-knight of old, takes its toll of the 
| traveller; each contrives to catch ‘him‘as soon as he comes within 
| its jurisdiction, be reczen how short the distance may have been 
since he -paid to somebody else. Hence come the strange 
cases of wrfairness of ‘which we have spoken ‘above. Hence too 
new cases of unfairness may be int even by local 
attempts at reform. The immediate occasion which led ‘to the 
discussion of the ‘subject at Gloucester was that certain trusts 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol were about to be abolished, and 
therefore the maintenance of their roads ‘was about to be thrown 
on ‘the parishes ‘through ‘which This would of 
course increase ‘the ‘inequality throughout ‘the county as a whole, 
and lays a special burden on the particular parishes concerned. 
‘One would have that, if ikes to be justified 
anywhere, it would ‘be inthe neighbourhood of a great city, 
especially one like ‘Bristol, lying on the edge of two counties 
without belonging to either. It certainly seems ‘hard if, as we 
infer from the ‘Gloucester debate, the citizens of Bristol will ‘be 
to use the Gloucestershire con- 
uting in to ‘their : ‘a general ‘system 
affecting the kingdom, even in one afiecting 
‘the whole of Gloucestershire, this would be ‘too trivial an 
anomaly to be worth legislating about. But the immediate local 
grievance is serious. ‘ ‘who can ‘will travel on those roatls 
| which are thus’freed from turnpikes rather than on the neighbour- 
| ing roads which are ‘still subject to them. An increased burden 
| thus be laid on ‘the parishes which will have’ to ir ‘the 
roads which hitherto were “turnpike.” The evil would of course 
be in a great measure redressed by a general abolition. Abolish 
all turnpikes, and it will be no one’s interest to go out of his 
way to travel on road A rather than on road B. At present, if A 
‘be free and B ‘burdened, all who move purely for pleasure, and 
of those who-move for some kind of ‘business, will go on A 


| 


rather than on B, thus increasing the ‘burdens of those on whom 
the repair of A falls. 

If the opinions of the Gloucestershire i are a fair 
sample of the opinions of Englishmen in general, the turnpike-gate 


is‘a thing which is doomed. It may not go to-day or to-morrow ; 
there isa lion in Sir George Jenkinson’s ‘as there ‘is in the path 
of every other reformer; but it is only a question oftime. In the 
| Shire-Hall at Gloucester there -were wide differences of opinion as to 
_ the proper remedy, but there -was no difference atallas to the evil. 
| The Gloucestershire Justices differed as‘to'the best substitute for 
| turnpikes, but they seemed all agreed that the turnpikes must go. 
| Nobody was bold enough to stand up and defend the ven 
institution on its own merits. Since’Gloucestershire spoke, other 
| voices have been heard on the subject. At Gloucester the Court 
declined to commit itself toany detailed'scheme. “What was to ‘be 
| done about the debts, what system of administration isto be pre- 
ferred, whether the roads are to ‘be —_ up by county rates, parish 
tates, or union rates, are points which the Court was content to 
leave tothe wisdom of Parliament. But the ‘Gloucestershire 
justices committed themselvesas strongly as any one could wish to 
‘the main principle of getting rid of ao everywhere. A 
|more elaborate memorial proposed by Sir'George Jenkinson “was 
| not carried. But the memorial which was carried states the special 
| local grievance, and then “ earnest} upon the Government 
' the ym gave of taking into therr early consideration the whole 
subject, with the view of submitting‘to Parliament a system which 
“without injustice to existing rights, will provide for the general 
| relief from tolls.” And having done‘this, they did not stop. "They 
sent round their memorial to other Courts of Quarter Sessi 
‘asking for the help of their brethren in the good work. At se 
‘Sessions the matter was well discussed ; at others it was, unwisely 
| as we ‘think, rather snubbed OY the Chairmen. But it was not 
_ snubbed on the ground of turmpikes bemg good in themselves, but 
| on the ground of its being difficult to provide without turnpikes 
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for the payment of the debts a the various trusts. This is of 
course a serious matter; it is the great difficulty in the way of 
reform. But we trust to show, on another occasion, that it 1s not 
insuperable. 


REVIEWS. 


LOCKE ON GOVERNMENT.* 


_——_ Essay on Government, famous as it is, and wonderful 
as was its success, is essentially ba pred performance, and 
is, to a considerable extent, to be reg also as an occasional 
one. As Warburton’s Essay on the Alliance between Church and 
State might more properly have been entitled an attempt to con- 
struct a theory of the Church of England, the Treatise on Govern- 
ment might have been called a defence of the Revolution of 1688 
considered in the abstract; still it deserves attention on several 
accounts, both as being singularly characteristic of Locke and as 
marking a point in the history of English speculation. The 
first part of the treatise, which is a refutation of Sir Robert 
Filmer, is in the present day a mere weariness to the flesh, and 
in no degree worth reading. To judge, indeed, from Locke’s 
account of it, Sir Robert er’s doctrine must have been so 
monstrously absurd that the wonder is how it could ever have 
been thought to deserve a refutation. Adam, it appears, had 
supreme authority over all his descendants. Adam was the 
“father, king, and lord over his family; a son, a subject, and a 
servant or slave were one and the same thing at first.” Somehow 
or other this sovereignty of Adam’s came to be vested in kings, 
who accordingly ay 9 absolute over their subjects. Locke goes 
elaborately through all the different parts of this singular theory, 
discussing in separate ters “Adam’s title to sovereignty by 
creation,” his “ title by donation,” his “title by the subjection of 
Eye,” his “title by fatherhood.” He discusses various questions 
of a sort of transcendental real-pro ny law which it appears 
may have arisen between Cain and Be and the three sons of 
Noah, upon whose respective rights we have this amongst other 
curious remarks :—“ If the regal wer descended to Shem as eldest 
and heir to his father, then ‘ oah’s division of the world by lot to 
his sons, or his ten years’ sailing about the Mediterranean to appoint 
each son his part’ which our author tells us of, was labour lost.” 
We have then a long discussion of the difficult question, who 
are and have been Adam’s heirs? The only document with which 
we are acquainted which throws any light on this subject is a 
genealogy in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, which 
traces the descent of Henry VILI. from Adam. Locke raises ques- 
tions not only as to the fact, which is obviously difficult enough 
to be ascertained, but also as to the law applicable to the fact. 
He observes with the utmost gravity, “I go on then to ask 
whether, in the inheritance of this paternal power, the grandson 
by a daughter hath a right before a nephew by a brother?” and 
much more of the same ‘kind. Except as a curious illustration of 
the sort of nonsense which has had its day in the world, all this 
matter is now of the very least possible interest. The second 
t of the treatise, which is headed “Of Civil Government,” 
is a work of quite a different order of merit. It was in its 
day extremely popular, and its practical effects were no doubt 
great, as it furnished people with the best and most accessible 
popular justification for the Revolution of 1688. It would be diffi- 
cult, however, to find a better illustration of the fact that we have 
travelled a very long road since Locke’s time, and have carried the 
metaphysical principles of which he perceived certain aspects to 
consequences which have made his political speculations appear 
altogether superannuated and bygone. Few things can give so 
vivid a notion of the course which ory a speculation has 
taken as to go back to books which in their day a great name 
and almost boundless popularity, and to consider the reasons wh 
they now fall so flatly upon us. This is the only way in whic 
we can learn what were the tacit assumptions in the minds of 
authors who were the guides of other generations than our own, 
and what was the method of their inquiries. 

Locke begins with a definition of his subject—political power. 
This, he says, “I take to be a right of making laws with penalties 
of death, and consequently all less penalties, for the regulating and 
preserving of property, and of employing the force of the commu- 
nity in the execution of such laws, and in the defence of the com- 
monwealth from foreign injury; and all this only for the public good.” 
He then proceeds to give a sort of natural history of commonwealths. 
He begins with the state of nature from which they all spring, 
and thence he goes on to consider what war is according to the 
state of nature, what was the origin and object of civil society, 
how commonwealths are governed, what is the extent of the 
powers of the different branches of their governments, and how 
they are dissolved. He says that by nature men are in “a state of 

ect freedom to order their actions and dispose of their posses- 
sions and persons as they think fit within the bounds of the law of 
nature.” It is, moreover, a “state of equality wherein all the 
power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more than 
another; there being nothing more evident than that creatures of 
the same species and rank, promiscuously born to all the same ad- 


vantages of nature and thé use of the same faculties, should also 
be equal one amongst another without subordination or sub- 
jection.” For this proposition Locke 1 Hooker, whose poli- 
tical theories, indeed, were substantially the same as his own, 
The state of nature, however, “though a state of ape is not a 
state of licence.” “It has a law to govern it which obliges eve 

one, and reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind who will 
but consult it, that being all equal and independent, no one ought 
to harm another in his life, health, property, or possessions,” 
because all men are the property of God, and “there cannot be 
supposed any such subordination among us that may authorize 
us to destroy another as if we were made for one another’s uses,” 
The sanction of the law of nature is, in the state of nature, a right 
on the part of every man “to punish the transgressors of that law 
to such a degree as may hinder its violation.” Ifthe state of nature 
which Locke thus regards as a condition of equilibrium is dis- 
turbed, the result is war, which is “a state of enmity and destruc- 
tion.” The state of nature is “a state of peace, will, mutual 
assistance, and preservation,” in which men “live together ac- 
cording to reason without a common superior on earth with 
authority to judge between them.” War is a state where any 
of the parties live otherwise than according to reason and in 
a state of “force or a declared design of force upon the person of 
another.” Slavery is “a continued state of war between a lawful 
conqueror and a captive.” “ Property” isa phrase which Locke 
uses ina very extended sense. He makes it include all rights 
whatever, and especially rights over a man’s own person and the 
produce of his own labour. In fact, he places the origin of all 
property in labour, and shows at length how the value of all 
things, and especially the value of land, is derived from it 
exclusively. These proprietary rights, according to his view, 
existed in the state of nature, though they were highly insecure 
by reason of the want of any known interpreter of the law 
of uahine to ascertain, and of any organized sanction of the law 
of nature to secure them. The only restriction on liberty in 
the state of nature arises from paternal power, which, however, 
is not government properly speaking, for it does not authorize 
the parent to make laws for the child, or to punish him 
with death or otherwise. It is rather in the nature of 
an obligation on the parent to protect the child during in- 
fancy from the effects of his own weakness and immaturity. 
These are the principal incidents of the state of nature. The 
state of civil society is instituted by way of remedy for its 
inconveniences. ‘Men being by nature all free, equal, and in- 
dependent, no one can be put out of this estate and subjected 
to the political power of another without his own consent.” 
As soon as any set of men associate themselves in order to 
institute political power, they “make a community with power 
to act as one body, which is only by the will and determination 
of the majority ; for that which binds any community being only 
the consent of the individuals of it, and it being necessary to that 
which is one body to move one way, it is nec the bod 

should move that way whither the greater force carries it, which is 
the consent of the majority.” Hence, when people unite into a 
community out of a state of nature, they “give up all the power 
necessary to the ends for which they unite into society, to the 
majority of the community, unless they expressly agreed in any 
number greater than the majority.” ‘his naturally introduces 
the question, What are the ends of civil society? And to this 
Locke answers—To avoid the inconveniences of the state of 
nature by providing means for the protection of property in the 
large sense in which he uses the word—by the appointment, 
first of a settled law, next of a settled judge, and lastly 
of a sufficient sanction to put the law in force when made and 
interpreted, all of which are wanting in the state of nature. 
Having thus laid down the fundamental principles of his theory, 
Locke goes on to describe the forms into which the government 
may be thrown, as to which he merely repeats the old classifi- 
cation of monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies; and thence 
he passes to a consideration of the extent of the powers thus 
granted by the people at large to their various subordinates. With 
a view to this, he considers first the extent of the legislative 
power, which he says is subject to four limitations. First, it 
cannot be arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of the members 
of the community; for no one can transfer more power than he 
has, and no one has absolute arbitrary power over himself or any 
other. Secondly, the legislative power must govern by promulgated 
standing laws and known authorized judges, and act by arbitrary 


decrees. Otherwise the inconvenience of the vagueness of the . 


law of nature would nt be avoided. Thirdly, the legislative power 
cannot take from any man part of his property without his con- 
sent, for the preservation of property was the object of the associa- 
tion. Fourthly, the legislative power cannot transfer the power 
of making laws to any other hands. The executive power is depen- 
dent on the legislative power, and beyond them both “there 
remains still in the people a supreme power to remove or alter 
the legislative.” Locke then proceeds to describe the position in 
which, upon this theory, the different members of a government 
stand to each other and to the people at la He describes the 
functions of the executive, and in particular he describes pre- 
rogative as a discretionary power put into the hands of the execu- 
tive authority for special purposes which may happen to arise. 
Having thus investigated what he vagal as the normal and 


regular genesis of civil society, he proceeds to consider the 
case of conquest, by which political power may be acquired. 
He limits the rights of conquest, first, to the case of a just 
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_ war. Next, in point of extent, he limits the right of the con- 
queror to the power which he gets over so many of the 
conquered people as “ have actually assisted, concurred, or con- 
sented to that unjust force that is used against him.” Over their 
lives the ——— obtains a perfectly despotic and absolute 

wer, “but he has not thereby a night and title to their 
possessions.” The —— may take away the life of the con- 

uered, “and destroy him if he pleases as a noxious creature,” 
Because the existence of a just war presupposes that the person 
attacked is a noxious creature; but as to the property, he has 
a right only to damages and costs, and that is subject more- 
over to the rights of the wife and children of the person con- 
— Length of time gives no greater rights than these. Unless 

ere be a subsequent compact between the conquered and the 
conqueror, the state of war continues, and may last for centuries. 
“ Who doubts but the Greek Christians, descendants of the an- 
cient rs of that country, may justly cast off the Turkish 

oke, which they have so long ed under, whenever they 

ve an opportunity to do it?” The rest of the treatise con- 
sists of an inquiry into the cases of abuse of power which may 
make it necessary for the people to exercise their ultimate right 
of altering the framework of Government. These are—usurpation, 
tyranny, and generally such conduct on the part of the n 
in possession of power as is altogether inconsistent with the 
purposes for which he or his predecessors were invested with 
their power. As might have been expected, several of the 
cases in question are generalized from the precedent of the 
Revolution, for the essay appeared in 1689, and its principles 
certainly prove that James II. had incurred the penalty of 
deposition under nearly every head under which he could have 
incurred it. The treatise concludes with answers to the objections 
which may be made to the right of resistance. The gist of these is 
that people are in more danger from unlimited power in the go- 
vernment than from a right of resistance in extreme cases; and 
that in fact, whatever form of government is chosen, and whatever 
may be the authority with which it is formally invested, people 
will resist after a certain point, so that there can be no harm in 
laying down a theory as to the limitations under which resistance 
is justifiable. As usually happens in such cases, this argument is 
capable of being turned the other way. De Maistre argues that 
tyranny is always tempered by the tyrant’s fear of assassination, 
and he seems to regard this circumstance as a sort of answer to 
the inconveniences which might be alleged against the doctrines 
of absolutism. 

Such is Locke’s celebrated view of the nature, the origin, 
and the powers of government, and it is worth attention, not 
merely because it was, so to speak, the official justification 
of the Revolution of 1688, but because that justification was 
put forward by the principal philosopher of his age. It 
would be impossible to find in our own history, and difficult 
to find in the history of any time or country, a case of such 
immediate connexion between a philosophical theory, what was 
considered as its political equivalent, and the reduction of both to 
practice, The great singularity of the political theory of Locke is 
its striking incongruity with his metaphysics. The object of the 
Essay on the Human Sicdecsientiie is to destroy the doctrine of 
innate ideas, and to reduce all knowledge to a generalization of 
experience. Its moral side, as we have already shown in a sepa- 
rate article, consisted principally in the reduction of morality to a 
system of criminal law with supernatural sanctions. The treatise 
on Civil Government appears, as the preceding outline of its prin- 


. cipal doctrines sufficiently proves, to be the very reverse of all this. 


It is founded’entirely on the two conceptions of the state of nature 
and the law of nature, and it is difficult to see how Locke could 
arrive at either of these conceptions from experience, unless his 
notion of the character of the process by which abstract ideas are 
to be formed was altogether ditferent from what a student of his 
Essay on the Understanding would naturally have supposed it to 
be. His notion of abstraction is that it consists in selecting from a 
number of particular things, called by the same name, their charac- 
teristic qualities, and omitting what is peculiar to the individual, 
and not one of its essential qualities—i.e. one of the qualities 
without which it could not perform the functions eommon to all 
the members of the class. These characteristics are then combined 
in one mental image, which is an abstract idea. Now, how can 
the state of nature and the law of nature, as above described, be 
arrived at by any such process as this? We are told, for instance, 
that in a state of nature all men are equal, that every one has a 
right to do whatever he pleases which oo not hurt his neigh- 
bours, and that reason is a law in it. If this is to be regarded as 
an abstract idea, one would like to know what were the particular 
cases from which it was abstracted. It is, indeed, perfectly clear 
that, instead of being an idea of any kind whatever, abstract or 
otherwise, it is a mere romance, as much the creature of Locke’s 
own fancy as Plato’s Republic was of his. Nor does this arise 
merely or chiefly from an unfortunate or defective mode of 
expression. This may be shown by comparing Locke with Hobbes, 
Hobbes’s doctrine of the social contract is no doubt open, as it 
stands, to the objection that it founds society on a contract, whilst 
it resolves the obligation to keep contracts into fear of the threats 
of the organized power of society; but the importance of this 
objection is greatly diminished by the fact that it is possible to state 
the substance of Hobbes’s views without having resort to the fiction 
of a contract atall. For instance, his doctrine of equality rests, not 
on a gratuitous statement like that of Locke and Hooker about all 
men having equal rights, but on the alleged fact that the mental 


and bodily powers of individuals differ so little that the difference 
—_ be neglected when human affairs are ed on the large 
e. Though he often expresses it clumsily, Hobbes never loses 
sight of the fac that by a —e he means what in a large sense 
may be called a legal right—that is, some power or faculty secured 
— antecedent command, not a quality by reason of the existence 
of which the command issued. “right” to my life, according 
to Hobbes, lies in the fact that God, or that the Leviathan, has 
commanded others not to kill me. Locke does not explain 
himself clearly on the subject, but he appears to have regarded 
the right as separate from, and antecedent to, any command what- 
ever, and as itself determining the command to be issued; but 
how he got this idea from experience, and what, however he got 
it, he regarded as a na right, he nowhere explains; and 
it is indeed impossible for any one to explain. The same diffi- 
culty presents itself, under a slightly different form, in reference 
to the law of nature, which Locke regards as the law by which the 
state of nature is regulated. Reason, he tells us, is the law of nature ; 
yet where and how does reason come by its principles, and what 
are its principles in this matter? That men ought to keep their 
contracts, and that they ought not to hurt each other unless for 
some greater good, are the sort of principles which Locke 
regarded as principles of reason and leading commandments of the 
law of nature ; but it is difficult to see the propriety of such a view 
of these maxims. If experience is our only guide, and if reason is 
no more than the faculty which enables us to reckon up its lessons, 
to set them in order, and to see what upon full examination they 
amount to, then we cannot set out with these maxims as if they 
were tointerpret experience, but we must first arrive at them from 
experience ; and, in order to do so, such words as “ ought,” or “are” 
and “ can” in the sense of “ ought” (all men are equal—no 
man can take away his own life, &c.), are the very first to which 
it is necessary to attach a distinct meaning. Locke does, in fact, 
avoid, or appear to avoid, this difficulty, to a certain extent at least, 
the manner in which he makes all his political theories depend 
upon the Divine attributes, At the very beginning of the treatise, 
we learn that, “ men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent 
and infinitely wise Maker,” &c., we must suppose this and that; 
but this only puts the difficulty a step further off. It is poor logic 
to argue that Infinite Wisdom commanded a thing because it is 
right, and that it is right because it is commanded by Infinite 
isdom ; yet this is the fallacy into which Locke falls throughout 
the whole of this essay. 

Several observations arise upon the logical and philosophical im- 
perfections of a treatise which was not only so celebrated, but of 
such great practical importance as this. The first is, that it is an 
illustration of the great truth that the founders of a powerful 
school seldom draw the inferences which naturally flow from 
their principles. Locke’s principles, fully carried out in the moral 
and political sphere, lead to the result that the only definite 
meanings which can be assigned to right and duty are what, in 
the large sense already specified, must be called legal right and 
legal duty—powers protected by commands of some sort or other ; 
and also that the only questions which it is possible to treat with 
much hope of arriving at a permanently satisfactory conclusion w 
moral and political subjects are questions of fact—questions, 
is, as to the consequences which do, in fact, follow from certain 
courses of conduct. Political economy is the type of a science 
arrived at by Locke’s method. When fully carried out, as it was 
by Berkeley, by Hume, and others, this method will enable one to 
discover how the desire of gain, the desire of happiness, the dislike 
of pain, and many other passions work upon mankind, and in- 
fluence their conduct. But nothing but confusion and difficulty is 

roduced by attempts on the part of those who practise it to pass 

-yond its limite and to lay down by its aid, as Locke and War- 
burton afterwards tried to do, systems resting on those very @ priori 
principles which it is the characteristic of the method to deny. 

Perhaps one of the oddest illustrations of the fanciful character 
of the results to which Locke’s abstract principles led him in relation 
to civil government, is to be found at the end of the 13th chapter, 
in which he refers to rotten boroughs, and then observes, “ This 
strangers stand amazed at, and every one must confess needs a 
remedy ; though most think it hard to find one, because the consti- 
tution of the legislative being the original and supreme act of the 
society antecedent to all positive laws in it, and depending wholly 
on the people, no inferior power can alter it; and, therefore, the 
people, when the legislative is once constituted, having in such a 
government as we have been speaking of no power as long as the 

government stands, this inconvenience is thought incapable of a 
| remedy.” Locke actually solves this purely imaginary difficulty 
by resorting to the notion that prerogative ought to set the matter 

ht. “If the executive, who has the power of convoking the 
legislative, observing rather the true proportion than fashion of 
representation, regulates not by old custom, but true reason, the 
number of members in all places that have a right to be distinctly 
represented, it cannot be judged to have set up a new legislativ 
but to have restored the old and true one, and to have rectifi 
the disorders which succession of time had insensibly as well as 
inevitably introduced.” A theory certainly needed to be built 
on very firm foundations, if it was to be capable of supporting the 
conclusion that the King had, and that the Parliament had not, a 
right to disfranchise Old Sarum. 

Probably it was partly by reason of its philosophical defects 
that this treatise met with such ee, success. It ex- 

, in a form sufficiently abstract to look highly philosophi- 
people to 


cal, the determination of the great bulk of the 
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have done with the Stuarts, their divine right, and their love for 
Popery; and for practical purposes, this was the really important 
thing. Lecke’s views, carried out to their full consequences, would 
have excited extreme alarm and dissent, and would certainly not 
have tended to produce or to confirm vigorous action. ‘lo be 
practically successful at once, a theory must not be too true. It is 
curious, as an indication of the change in the national taste which 
hal been in progress throughout the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, that Locke's referenees to the Bible are conceived in alto- 
gether a different spirit from those of Hobbes. Locke was one of 
the most pious of men. Hobbes was far from it, but Hobbes’s 
books, especially the earlier ones, bristle with texts quoted in the 
true controversial manner, whilst Locke quotes the Bible princi- 
pally for illustrations on matters of ‘historical fact. He argues 
often enough from Adam and Eve, and the state of things after 
the Flood, but, although one would have thought the subject in- 
vited it, he nowhere in this treatise goes over all the well-known 
texts which may be quoted forand against the doctrine of passive 
obedience. ‘This isa very notable change, and is thoroughly cha- 
racteristic both of the man and of his age. 


MANUALS OF MYTHOLOGY.* 

uo bhno-ve- is a thick layer of books which seldom attract the 
attention of and reviewers, and which nevertheless 
exercise an influence for good or evil far beyond even the most 
successful and popular works of the day. They are the books used 
at the so-called middle-class schools, and in private institutions 
and academies. ‘To judge from their title-pages, these manuals seem 
to have a very considerable sale, and yet the names of their authors 
are generally unknown to fame. Occasionally these books crop 
out, and establish themselves even in better schools, and find their 
way into the libraries of young fathers and mothers who wish to 
teach ‘their children what they do not know themselves, and what 
they hope to find ready for use in these unpretending manuals. Of 
late the popular translations of Homer and Virgil have created a 
demand for manuals of mythology, and, after making every 
inquiry, we found that the only books that could be safely recom- 
mended by conscientious booksellers to young mothers or 
hs eens were Hort’s New Pantheon, or an Introduction to the 
ythology of the Ancients, for the Use of Young Persons; and 
a Manual of Mythology, in the form of Question and Answer, 
just published by the Rev.G. W. Cox. e have examined both 
manuals, and we shall try to De some idea of their character, 
beginning with that bearing Mr. Hort’sname, which has passed 
through edition after edition during the last half-century, and been 
studied by the ingenuous youth of three generations. tk is a little 
book of not quite 300 pages, with numerous engravings of gods 
and goddesses, all properly draped ; and it professes to give, in the 
form of questions and answers, not only an account of Greek and 
Roman mythology, but likewise “ briet accounts of the Buddhic, 
Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Scythian, Celtic, Arabian, and Canaan- 
itish systems, diversified by quotations from various ; to 
which is subjoined .a ‘slight sketch of the Mexican and Peruvian 

teligious fables and ceremonies.” 

e were somewhat startled by the ‘ace, in which we are 
‘informed that “Orpheus, Pythagoras, Thales, and other founders 
of Grecian philosophy and mythology, studied in Egypt: and 
having learned the doctrines of its priests, introduced them, 
modelled bly to their own ‘ideas, into their own country.” 
Who told Mr. Hort that Orpheus ever studied in Egypt? How 
did he come to know what he calls Orpheus’s own ideas, and how 
did he discover the alterations which Orpheus on his own responsi- 
bility ventured to introduce into the doctrines of the Egyptian 
priests? We naturally looked in the index for Orpheus, the son 
of Apollo, the husband of E ice, in order to learn something of 
his studies in Egypt. But-neither the name of Orpheus nor that 
of Eurydice is to be found there, and no further glimpse is 
vouchsafed us into the Orphic mysteries. As to Thales and Pytha- 

, they are indeed in strange company, always supposing that 
Gpheu was one of the founders of the system of Greek mytho- 
logy. For, whatever else may have been ascribed to Thales and 
Pythagoras, no one, as far as we know, has ever accused them of 
having invented Jupiter or Juno, or stories like that of the Trojan 
‘war and the wanderings of U1 

However, we read on, and our surprise was not diminished. 
We should have thought that by this time every schoolboy and 
every schoolmaster was aware that the principal deities of Italy 
and Greece grew up independently of each other, es much as the 
two languages, Greek and Latin; and though the compiler of a 
popular treatise ago eg been excusably ignorant 
of so so mremge | a fact, there can be no excuse for the perpetual 
reproduction of exploded errors. Greek and Roman mythology 
had, no doubt, a common origin; but no one would suppose that 
the Romans borrowed their idea of Jupiter or Juno from the 
Greeks, or that Saturnus was originally the same god as the Greek 
Kronos. After the two systems of mythology had grown up, the 
Greek system, being introduced into Italy together with k 
literature, art, and as ‘we know, a very 
powerful influence on the system. Some of the Roman 

ch as Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, and Venus—were, m a 
certain sense rightly, identified with the Greek deities Zeus, 


* “The New Pantheon ; or, an Introduction to the M. of the Ancients, 
the Use By W. Jiftard Hort. New Edition. London : 
1865. 


Here, Athene, and Aphrodite, though even im these cases the dif-, 
ferences in minor details were nearly as important as the 


similarity in their original conceptions. Other Italian gods, how- 
ever, were put in the places of Greek deities without any such 
excuse, from a mere desire to fill every place in the system of 
Greek mythology by a corresponding Roman deity. Thus Saturnus 
was identitied with Kronos, ap tly for no better reason than 
that Saturnus, an Italian agricultural deity, had generally been 
represented as an old man. When no Italian deity could be found 
to take the place of a Greek god or goddess, the Greek name was 
adopted in Latin, either unaltered, as in the case of Apollo, or 
slightly changed, so as to yield a certain sense in its Latin garb, as 
Proserpina for Per. , Pollux for Polydeuces. In some cases 
the Greek name, being clear and intelligible, was simply trans- 
lated, and thus a Latin god Calus was created asa necessary coun- 
terpart of Uranus, and a goddess Terra corresponding to the Greek 
Gea, But what idea is a boy to connect with the following state- 
ments which open the chapter of the Greek gods? 

Ceelus, or Heaven, whom the Greeks called Uranus, was the-most ancient 
of the gods, as Vesta Prisca, or Terra, different names for the earth, was of 
the goddesses. 

This is the answer to a question as to which, according to the 
Greeks, was the most ancient of the divinities. Neither Homer nor 
Hesiod would have known what was meant by Ceelus, whom they 
are accused of having called Uranus; and as to Vesta Prisca and 
Terra, neither Greek nor Roman would ise in them the 
most ancient of their divinities. Soon after we are told that the 
Greeks gave thename Chronos to Saturnus, and that Saturnus, when 
driven away by his son, Jupiter, took refuge in Italy with Janus, 
the kingof that country. And here we are led to believe that 
we are on purely historical ground, for the author continues:— 
“We learn, from history, that Janus was represented with two 
faces, because he governed two different people, and because he 
divided his kingdom with Saturn.” Surely the more natural 
allegory would have been to represent Janus with half a face 
only, reserving the other half, as in ‘a medallion, for the face of his 
co-regent, Saturnus. Butno. Janus was evidently jealous of his 
rights, and—we quote from the manual—“ he caused medals to be 
struck with two faces, to show that his dominions should be 
Sateen by the joint counsels of himself and Saturn.” Now we 

ave had to listen to a good deal of blundering about the so-called 
temple of Janus and its gates, but we never heard before that 
Janus had a mint of his own, and that he had coins struck to 
commemorate his alliance with Saturnus. In order to leave no 
doubt on the ‘subject Mr. Hort returns to it agam, and informs 
us that “Janus was a Prince, who came from Perhibea, a 
town of Thessaly, to Italy, and that he was the first who coined 
copper money.” 

, besides Janus, there is ‘a deity of purely Italian growth, it is 
Vesta, the goddess of the fire of the hearth, also of the sacred fire, 
watched by the Vestal virgins, and on the continuous burning of 
which the safety of Rome was supposed to depend. But Vesta, 
too, is not spared by Mr. Hort. “It is certain,” we are told, 
“that the worship of Vesta, or of fire, was brought by Aineas 
from ia; but the Phrygians received it originally from the 
East. The Chaldeans held fire in great veneration—Zoroaster 
taught the Persians to venerate the sun,” and so on, from state- 
ment to statement, without a single proof, without a single 
thought and misgiving, till all is summed up with the only 
sentence that contains a grain of fact—namely, “ that the worship 
of Vesta was peculiar to the Romans.” ‘au is well that ends 
well, but what becomes of all that we read befgre about fire- 
worshippers, Chaldeans, Phrygians, &c. ? > 

With every page the darkness grows thicker. We may suppose 
that a boy, after reading something of Jupiter, has arrived at some 
vague idea of what the Greeks and Romans meant by a deity, 
when suddenly he is told that there were different Jupiters, that 
the first of them was the Jupiter Ammon of the Libyans, who, 
there is reason to , was—“ Ham, one of the sons of Noah.” 
Fancy the boy's bewilderment! He has been brought up to 
believe that Ham was the brother of Shem and Japhet, the son of 
Noah, a real man, of bone and flesh like other mortals. And now 
he is suddenly informed that Ham was not a mortal at all, but a 
god—ay, the father of and men, Jupiter himself, or at least 
one of many Jupiters. hile he is trymg to digest this hard fact 
that Jupiter was Ham, he is informed a page later that Ham was 


Jupiter. “Ham went to Africa; and ‘there is probability 
that he was the person known the: name of 
Jupiter Ammon.” 

at is a boy to think of all this, or, ‘to @ favourite 
phrase, how is he to realize all this? Is he to's that Moses 


mistook Jupiter for Ham, or that Homer mistook Ham for 
Jupiter P the former case, what is he to believe of the Old 
Testament? in the latter, how is he ever to get a true conception 
of the Greek gods? And if Jupiter Ammon thus loses his own 
identity, still stranger things are in store for his son Bacchus. We 
must quote the passage in full:— 

The best historians—Herodotus, Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus—assert 
[and, 0. course, they ought to Bacchus was born in Egypt, and 
educated at Nysa, a city in Arabia Felix, whither he had been sent by his 


father, Jupiter Ammon. From them it appears that the Bacchus of the 
Greeks was no other than the famous Osiris, conqueror of India. This 
Bacchus is supposed, by many learned men, to be Moses. 

Moses hes had to suffer many things of late at the hands of his 
various critics. He bas been accused of many mistakes and 
imaccuracies, and he has been supposed to represent different 
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‘authors—Jebovists,, Hlohists, Samuel, and all the rest. Butiit 
did not strike us before that, in thus being cut up into small 
slices, Moses was only “— the fate of Osiris; nor need we he 
shocked any longer by the blunders in dates and figures in the 
works of one who was really Bacchus, the god of wine: 

We must quote some more in order to give an idea of: the stuff 
on which the minds of thousands of young persons have been fed, 
and are still fed, even at some of our better schools::— 

Both Bacchus and Moses: are represented as born in Egypt, and exposed 
in their infancy in the Nile. [Bacchus is not.) Bacchus was educated at 
Nissa or Nysa, in Arabia, and im the.same country Moses passed) forty years. 

Moses was not educated there.] Bacchus, when persecuted, retired. to. the 
rders of the Ked Sea [who says so ?]; and Moses fled with the Israelites, 
from the Egyptian bondage, beyond the same sea. The numerous army of 
Bacchus, composed of men and women, passed through Arabia im their 
journey to India, The army of the Jewish legislator, composed. of men, 
women, and children, was obliged to wander in the desert, long before they 
arrived at Palestine, which, as well as India, is part of the continent of 
Asia [so is China]. The fable represents Bacchus with horns, which may 
be supposed to allude to thelight that is said to have shone around the 
countenance of Moses, who, in old engravings [of the time of Bacchus, we 
suppose] is frequently represented with horns. Moses received the Jewish law 
on Mount Sinai. Bacchus was brought upon Mount Nysa. Bacehus, armed 
with his thyrsus, defeated the giants ; themiraculous rod of Moses was the 
means of destroying the descendants of the giants. Jupiter was said to 
have sent Bacchus into India to exterminate a sinful nation; and it is re- 
corded that Moses was commanded, by the true God, to do the same in 
Palestine. The god Pan gave Bacchus.a dog to accompany him in his 
travels; Caleb, which, im Hebrew, signifies a dog, was the name of the 
faithful companion of Moses. Bacchus, by striking the earth with his 
thyrsus, produced rivers: of wine; Moses, by striking the rock with his 
miraculous rod, caused water to gush out to satisfy the raging thirst of the 
Israelites. 


If, after all this, a boy still knows which is Moses, which is 
Bacchus, and which Osiris, he must be cleverer than most of 
the boys who attend middle-class schools, or who cost their 
parents 2o0o/. a year at Eton or Harrow. 

Qur constant puzzle im perusing Mr. Hort’s questions and 
answers has been, Whence did he get such things? Who 
could have told him that Jupiter, the father and ruler of mortals 
and immortals, lived 120 years, neither more nor less, and ended 
his days in his favourite island Crete? Or, ifhe may possibly 
find an authority for that in some later mythographer, where 
did he find that “ Jupiter was. really called Jou—that is, 
young—from being the youngest of Saturn’s sons, and from 
gaining great reputation in his youth; and that afterwards Pater, 
or father, was added to it; whence was formed Joupater and 
Jupiter”? What etymologist could have informed him “that 
the name of Ceres is.derived from the care she was supposed to 
take.in producing and preserving the fruits of the earth”? How 
does he make out that Phlegon, a name of one of the four horses 
of the Sun, means “loving the earth,” “because: this horse, at. 
the time of sunset, ooo to approach the earth”? Most. 
schoolboys would take Phlegon for a participle present of gdéyw, 
to burn. Mr, Hort must really derive it from yAéw, to love, and 
yi, the earth. 

Mr. Hort’s allegorical interpretations. are as original as hisety- 
mologies. That sorceresses in ancient times, were supposed to 
able to draw down the moon and the. stars ftom heaven is well 
known to every reader of Horace. Circe, being a sorceress, “is said 
to have changed men into beasts, and to have drawn down the 
stars from heaven, by her powerful incantations.” What was the 
meaning of this myth? . Hort tells us that “Circe was the 
emblem of voluptuousness, which, by this allegory the poets 
taught, degraded those into: brute beasts who became its slaves.” 
—so far, so good, but now comes a new touch—“ although their 
genius and talents might have been bright as the stars in the 
firmament.” 

We have many times been startled by the extraordinary answers 
which boys are said to have returned, particularly when examined. 
in the history of the Old Testament. We could not understand 
how they came to combine in their minds such heterogeneous 
subjects as sometimes appear in their papers. But we believe we 
are on the right track; and, after examining a few more of these 
Manuals and Stepping-stones, we hope to discover the real source 
of those extraordinary jumbles. Suppose a boy had been taught 
mythology from Hort’s Manual, and came to be examined by one 
of H.M.’s Inspectors, and’ one of the questions placed before him 
was, “State what you know about Moses?” if tlie boy was at 
all ambitious, and wanted to show off the new knowledge he had 
acquired about Moses, we can well imagine that his answer 
might be something like this:—‘ Moses, commonly believed to 
have been the son of a man of the house of Levi, and the lnaw- 
giver of the Jews, was really the son of Ham, a black man who 
used to wear horns, and was sometimes called Jupiter Ham-mon. 
His father sent Moses to the university of Nysa, where, after 
spending forty years, he took his degree, and received the nick- 
name of Osiris. He then retired to the borders of the Red Sea, 
and after collecting am army of men, women, and children, 
conquered the sinful people of India, a country on tlie continent 
of Asia. There were them giants-in the land, but Moses, followed 
by his faithful dog Caleb, exterminated the descendants of the 
giants in Palestine. He then struck the earth with his tliyrsus, 
and water gushed out, which he changed into wine, im order to 
quench the raging thirst of the Israelites. ‘This was the beginning 
of miracles which Moses did in Egypt, and which are related to 
us by the best historians—Hercules, Pluto, and Dionysius. When 
Jove saw what his son had done, he said, “ Well done, my son!’ 
and henee Moses is sometimes calied Buvyhe!” (See Hort, p. 47.) 
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postibly be praised for his impertinence. And yet there is no 
statement in his paper for which he might not, with a little stretch 
of imagination, have produced chapter verse from Hort’s 
time-honoured Manual of Mythology. 


DAVID ROBERTS* 


Tyre ROBERTS has left us a capital bit of autobiography, 
which only makes us regret that he did not charsuskig 
write the history of his life. Itis true that by means of letters 
and journals. Mr. Ballantine. has been able to make: the artist tell, 
in a great measure, his-own story ; but the difference between such 
a collection of materials and a perfeet autobiography is the differ- 
ence between a portfolio of studies and a completed picture, 
Nothing in literature is more. rare than a well-told Life, and this is 
due, not only to the difficulty of fully understanding the mind: and, 
history of another person, but also to the temptations which beset 
biographers in the way of material. Mr. Tom Taylor, im his pe 
book on Reynolds, has given us a typical example of the 
effects of yielding to these temptations; and as many crities. 
expressed. a strong opinion, when that work about. 
what may lhe called the encumbered order of ies, it 
is likely that the writers of lives will become more: wary in 
consequence of Mr. Taylor’s misfortune, and take the trouble to 
exercise a little judgment and discrimination. Mr. Ballantine 
has done his work in a steady and business-like way, but he 
has no pretensions to literary power, and gives no evidence of 
critical accomplishment; and'it seems: to us that a biography in 
which, the critical, element.is. wanting can never intellec- 
tual interest, unless the writer is a. Boswell, and the reader makes 
the critical reflections for himself, which few readers.do., Biogra- 
phers: like Mr. Ballantine take the trouble to arrange certain. 
materials. in intelligible order,, and connect them by means of 
paragraphs or pages of their own composition, but, they never 

roduce anything approaching to a.study of their subject, What; 
David Roberts y was, we are left to infer for ourselves; there, 
is no adequate portrait of the man, no attempt to find or fix his. 
true place in the hierarchy of great artists. It.is,all very well to 
laud for keeping themselves in the background, and 
leaving the bare events of a life to point;their owm moral ;. but,in. 
a book as in a picture, the hand of the maker ought to be seen, and. 
his influence ought to be felt. 

No better subject for biography has offered itself of late years 
than this poor hard-working Scotchman. who wrought his way, by 
the most arduous toil, to ultimate fame and wealth. His fa 
was a village shoemaker, and he entered life without any apparent 
“ advantages,” though with the very real advantage, not apparent 
to every one, of early habits of hard work, which necessity and the 
example of his parents, added perhaps to hereditary tendencies, 
made easy and natural to him. This, unflinching riousness 
was the heroic element in Roberts—heroism of a kind not: 
very dazzling, and happily not very uncommon, yet as much 
to be respected as military steadimess and endurance. This great | 
lesson of his life may be the more emphatically insisted upon, 
in these days, because the increasing social consideration of the 
artistic profession has attracted into its ranks many recruits from 
classes which are accustomed to take life easily, and lack the 
discipline of common work, Though Roberts recetved no regular 
education as an artist, he never, in feeling, approached dilettan- 
tism. Art, to him, was always a serious and. steadfast 
labour the only means of attaining success in it. Goethe said that. 
the workman stands nearer to the artist than tlie dilettante 
does; and the transition, for Roberts, from tlie lifé of' a house- 
painter to the life of an artist was easier than would lave been. 
the transition from gentlemanly trifli ng to serious study. He was 
essentially all his life a workman, and he carried: this. irresistible 
habit of industry with him wherever he went. Feats of energy: 
are recorded in this bole whick thrill us.like deeds of valour, 
such in fact they were. 

The autobio is delightful ; it is as good as anything even 
in -fietion. or Bier itself is not more entertaining. Here are 
extracts from the earlier pages:— 

My parents moved in a humble. sphere of lift, but by unwearied 
and frugality maintained and educated their father, 
who was the second son of a smali'farmer near Forfar, and by trade-a shoe~ 
maker, married and settled im the village of Stockbridge, near Edinbungh, 
where | was born, the first of five children, on the 24th of Qeteben, 1796. 
Three of these children, a sister and two. brothers, died whem very. young, . 
and within a short time of each other, and the hea 


eleemosynary assistance. 

The villagers were almost all equally poer. There: were theee, or four 
shops kept by old women, and the men generally were engaged in out-door. 
occupations, such as masons, carpenters, quarrymen, and carters—a some- 
what primitive, and, as my poor motherused to say, “a godiess-race,”  Miy 
parents,.on the contrany, were strictly religious, and om the Sabbath 
our family turned out regularly to.chureh, tidily and well dressed. “ay. 
schooling cost, but little, some threepence or fourpence a week being paid to 


over by carts or drowned in the Water of Leith than for anything.sbe could 
or would teach me. At eight years of age I was sent te @ school in 


* The Life of David Roberts, R.A. his 
other Sources. By James Ballantine. With Etchings and Faesimiles, of 
a and Ink Sketches bv the Artist. Edinburgh: Adam &. 
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Edinburgh, where, like other boys at that period, I was very cruelly treated, 
often getting the skin flayed off my legs and fingers. This gave me a 
dislike to the school, and on expressing my determination to leave, it was 
resolved that I should be apprenticed to atrade. Long previous to this, 
however, I had acquired an intense love of pictures, although those which 
came in my way were of the humblest description, consisting of halfpenny 
picture-books, such as the Léfe and Death of Cock Robin, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and similar productions. Panoramas and collections of wild beasts 
were frequently exhibited on the Earthen Mound, the site of the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s Exhibition ; and the outsides of the wooden structures 
and caravans were generally decorated with representations of their contents, 
painted on cloth, These were sources of great attraction to me, and I was 
wont, on going home, to attempt to give my mother an idea of what they 
were by scratches on the whitewashed kitchen wall, made with the end of a 
burnt stick and a bit of keel (a kind of red chalk), which representations she 
obliterated by whitewash whenever her curiosity had been satisfied. 

My aptitude for copying whatever attracted _~ attention increased, and 
I began to imitate such pictures or engravings as I could py - A lady, 
whom I recollect with profound respect and gratitude, took a deep interest 
in me, and gave me drawings to ccpy, after which she showed my pro- 
ductions to Grahame, then the Master of the Trustees’ Academy in Edin- 
burgh, with a view to my becoming an artist pupil there, Grahame, 
however, took the correct view of the case, and gave judicious advice, saying 
that, as the parents of the boy were poor, he had best be ——— toa 
house-painter, where he might still practise drawing and learn an art by 
which he could earn his living. “ When his apprenticeship is completed,” Mr. 
Grahame added, “ he can attend the Academy, and if his love of art and his 
acquirements warrant him he can then endeavour to support himself as an 
artist.” This advice was followed, and I was apprenticed for seven years to 
Mr.Gavin Beugo, At first my apprentice-master was very kind to me, 
allowing me occasionally a little time- to practise drawing; but he was 
passionate, fitful, and tyrannical, and as he kept more apprentices than men, 
the newest comer was always the favourite; and when a younger apprentice 
came to the shop I lost his favour, and any opportunity I had previously 
enjoyed of improving myself in my favourite pursuit. 

It was chiefly in the winter evenings that Roberts found an 
a for drawing. His father, the shoemaker, worked late, 
end “‘kept a well-trimmed lamp” ; a chest stood close by, and this 
served as a drawing-desk. He did not altogether neglect reading, 
but as his father allowed him a penny a day for his lunch, this 
penny was often used to supply the wants of the mind instead of 
those of the body. Arnot’s History of Edinburgh, and Scott’s 
Border Ballads, gave Roberts an interest in antiquities ; and other 
books, ecpeee | of course Don Quixote, inspired him with a 
passion for travel and adventure. Amongst them he read one on 
fortune-telling and the indication of moles; and as he had a mole 
on his leg, “ the book said it indicated that he was to be a great 
traveller. 

During the long and hard years of his apprenticeship Roberts 
had one great consolation. Several of his fellow-apprentices were 
fond of drawing, and one of them, William Kidd, e a clever 
artist. These apprentices got up a Life Academy in a dark old 
house, and had a donkey for a model; and in addition to the 
donkey, alternately s as models themselves. They seem to 
have been very happy, these poor lads, in their vigorous pursuit of 
improvement; and so successfully did they labour that they actually 
opened an exhibition of pictures, to which young Roberts contri- 
buted a large one of “The Battle of Trafalgar!” These exhibitions 
were repeated three or four times, with increasing success. 

The seven years’ apprenticeship ended, Roberts obtained em- 
ployment as scene-painter to a wandering circus, which added to 
its other attractions those of a stage for pantomimists. He was 
engaged for a year, at twenty-five shillings a week, being now about 
twenty years old. He travelled with the circus, and found that 

eople did not consider that he was living in respectable society. 

oberts visited England in this way, seeing Carlisle and New- 
castle ; and Newcastle had an important influence upon him, for 
there was scenery in the theatre, painted by Dixon. Then 
he saw Hull and York, and though the York theatre was closed, 
he got access to the scenery, which taught him a lesson in advance 
of that he had learned in Newcastle. “The act drop was a com- 
position of ruins, and charmed me. The artist, whose name I 
think was Wallace, excelled in aérial perspective, and blent his 
objects — without showing the hard and accurate lines of 
Dixon.” e Minster, of course, had t effect on a mind 
naturally sensitive to architectural magnificence, and Roberts made 
many detailed studies of it, though the snow was on the ground. 

Returning to Edinburgh next year, Roberts was thrown out of 
employment by the non-success of his r, and compelled to 

ack to house-painting. He worked chiefly at Abercairny, a 
a mansion near Perth. The scenery here charmed him, and he 
made many drawings, though the time at his disposal must have 
been exceedingly limited. Asa house-painter Roberts seems to 
more than ordinary imitations of woods and 
marbles were especiall roved, and he painted the library of 
Francis Jeffrey dark old on Horeshutem, the charms of a 
painting attracted him still, and es soon as an opportunity offered 
itself, he returned to that branch of the profession—this time at the 
“Edinburgh Pantheon.” “The chief scene-painter was a Mr. 
Deerlove, an artist, and an ingenious man, who could make paper- 
helmets, banners, &c., such as may still be seen in pantomimes. 
Deerlove had a very limited capacity for art, which, as I was en- 

ed as his assistant, opened the way for my advancement.” Mr. 
rlove, it seems, was terribly over-worked, and was glad enough 
to let Roberts t as much as he liked; so he painted an entire 


scene with his own hand, which was a success, and led to his 
engagement at the Glasgow theatre ‘as principal scene-painter. 
Then he went to Edinburgh in the same capacity, where Mr. 
Ballantine, his present biographer, was selected as his colour-boy. 

Roberts now earned thirty-seven shillings and sixpence a week, 


and had —_- married. This seems to have been a happy time 
with him. He still worked in the evenings at art, = often 
till midnight, by lamplight. He made many sketches at Melrose 
and Dryburgh, which were of use afterwards. Mr. William Barry- 
more, of Drury Lane, visited Edinburgh in 1821, to bring out a 
Christmas pantomime ; and he appreciated Roberts, advising him 
to go to London, and a recommendation to managers in 
the capital. In the followi _ employment in Edinburgh 
failed, and Roberts remembe . Barrymore and wrote him a 
letter, to which he received a reply containing a promise of 
employment. So Roberts “ popped himself into a Leith smack,” 
and at once entered on his London career. 


He was engaged by Mr. Elliston, at Drury Lane, for a term of 
three years, at five guineas a week for the first year, and six 
guineas a week for the succeeding years. He found time to paint 

ictures, too, and joined the Society of British Artists. He and 

tanfield worked together at Drury Lane, and a friendship began 
between them which lasted through life. The first picture Roberts 
exhibited in London was a small one of Dryburgh Abbey, at the 
British Institution. He also exhibited two of Melrose Abbey at 
the first exhibition in Suffolk Street. This was in 1824, and in 
the same year Roberts first visited the Continent, and beheld the 
glories of Rouen—a t event in his artistic experience. His 

icture of the “‘ West Front of Rouen Cathedral” was bought by 

ir Felix Booth for eighty guineas, and led to commissions from 
Lord Northwick. In the autumn of 1826 Roberts left Drury 
Lane for Covent Garden, where he received a salary of ten guineas 
a wee for working six hours a day. 

Here the poor Scotch workman has fairly entered on his bright 
career as an artist; and since every reader who cares about art is 
more or less conversant with what Roberts did asa painter of 
pictures, we no longer follow his on in detail. Indeed, if 
the truth must be told, the narrative of his success is somewhat 
monotonous, and consists in great part of matter like the 
following :— 

Early this Mr. Roberts ome the large picture of the “Grand 
Staircase in Stafford House,” for which he received 200/. He also executed 
a series of drawings for the Continental Annual, for which he was paid 2801. 
He also painted, and exhibited at Suffolk Street, “ Ruins, a Composition,” 
sold for 105/.; a replique of the Cathedral of St. Laurence, Rotterdam, 
bought at 26/. 5s.; the “ Lady rye Church of St. Pierre, at Caen,” sold 
for 261. 5s.; “Fallen Tower at Heidelberg,” not sold; and “ Edinburgh 
Castle from the Grass-market,” bought by Lord Wharncliffe for 63/. 


It may be very agreeable for artists to see a handsome list of 
sums of money received for the pictures they sell ; but such records 
are of less interest to the public, and we have to complain that all 
through Mr. Ballantine’s Ragetiiy too much prominence is given 
to money matters. Our respect for an artist is not in the least 
augmented by the fact that he earns a large income. A good 
artist may be a successful money-getter; but so also may a vulgar 
artist, who is skilful with his fingers, and acute enough to adapt 
himself to the state of the picture-market. Great pecuniary 
success proves no artistic quality higher than manual skill, which, 
indeed, 1s indispensable to it. 

We regret not to have room for some account of our hero’s 

at enterprise in the East, when he drew that grand series of 
Sudan which we all know in the lithographs by Haghe. His 
energy and perseverance were wonderful. As he had made his 
first studies of York Minster in winter snow, without letting the 
cold hinder him, so now in the Egyptian heat he drew the great 
temples of the Nile. How successful that Fags oe § was every- 
body knows, but few are likely to realize the high qualities of 
firmness and determination which; quite as much as genius, were 
essential to that success. 

Mr. Ballantine gives many facsimiles of and ink sketches 
by Roberts, printec from blocks “ produced by Mr. Ramage of 
Edinburgh, through a photographic process discovered by him.” 
They give precisely the effect of pen drawings, but the originals 
were so exceedingly slight and rough that they are not likely to 
interest other than artistic readers. Mr. Ballantine has also given 
a series of etchings by Roberts himself, done in 1831, as the 
beginning of a projected work on Scotch monastic and baronial 
remains, Mr. Ballantine says that “these etchings show Roberts 
as great a master in this as in other departments of art.” A 
more curious proof how ignorant people may be of the peculiar 
qualities of etching has seldom come under our notice. “ These 
etchings show ” that Roberts knew nothing whatever about etch- 
ing. ey are very poor attempts to imitate the prosy engravings 
which embellished topographic works forty years ago, and have 
not the slightest claim to rank as etchings in the true sense. They 
proclaim a total ignorance of the resources of etching as an art, 
and the publication of them, at a time like this when people are 
beginning to know what the powers of etching really are, was in 
the highest degree injudicious. 

The personal character of Roberts appears to have been in every 
way excellent. He was very charitable to the poor friends of his 
youth, whom he never forgot in his prosperity ; and Mr. Ballantine 
was often charged with the execution of his generous designs 
under strict injunctions of secrecy. His more than brotherly love 
for Stanfield is very charming, and the warmth of his affection for 
many other old friends showed itself in constant expressions and 
acts of kindness. He seems to have been fortunate in his domestic 
relations. His old parents lived to witness his success; his only 
child, Mrs. Henry Bicknell, was to him all that his fatherly heart 
desired; and his grandchildren were the delight of his vigorous 
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old age. Altogether, his life seems to have been a more than 
ordinarily happy one, and death came to him with a merciful 
swiftness. 


MORIEL.* 

T is profoundly refreshing in these cynical times to come across 

a "yoshin style of the good old stamp. It is quite 
charming to find, in the first sentence of a novel, the Thames spoken 
of as “ studded here and there with charming villas, whose flowery 
and smoothly-shaven lawns slope downward to the verge of the 
fresh and health-giving stream, into whose sparkling waters the 
drooping willow and feathery acacia love to dip their pendant 
branches.” And the ionate invocation in the second sentence 
is still more exquisitely touching. One is so little accus- 
tomed to hear people burst out—“ Sweet sequestered homes! to 
us ye have ever possessed a your own; 
oft as, floating down the river on some balmy summer’s eve, has 
the passing glimpse of some lonely saunterer, or may be the 
glimmer of a robe of snowy muslin, awakened in our heart a world 
of mystery and romance”; and so forth. But as we advance in 
the novel, we find that the page is not a bit too lovely for the 


rest of the book. All is of a piece. The story glows with the 
sweetest things in sentiment. d now and again the sentiment 
becomes 


pee majestic, as when, for instance, the authoress 
comes to her chapter of “Soul Pictures.” “All are aware,” she 
says, “of the fact that the undulations of the medium we 
eal light form images on the retina of the eye; wherefore, 
then, should we refuse to credit what some have stated 
orama, on which is photogra each word we have en, 
movement we whether the billows | 
have borne on their crest curses or blessings; whether the air has 
vibrated to the tread of the footstep, swift to do , or been 
flung aside by the vengeful arm of the murderer in his wrath.” It 
is true that we have not the very faintest conception what this 
may possibly mean ; probably the authoress herself would resent 
the notion that she meant any more another. 
age is the t point, and the langu ere is immensely 
noble and Edwin J the steam-ham- 
mer which can gently crack a nut or drive a bolt through a sheet of 
iron, is just as wonderful in her most trifling as in her sublimest 
es. She touches nothing which she does not also adorn. She 
can thrill you with the grand panorama of material nature, and the 
photography of the vibrations of the murderer's wrath on the billows 
of sound, or whatever else it was. But she can also call a railway- 
ticket “ that precious piece of card.” If a baronet takes a turn or 
two in his en after sunset, he is said to have “ sought with rapid 
step the solitude of the broad park lands, which he paced till long 
after the shades of night had cast their wonted gloom over the 
landscape.” This is the true poetizing of life. It takes one out 
of dull realities, and sheds a strong ideal light over practical 
things. It is the vibration of the panorama over again on a small 
scale. If she has to tell us that Mr. Beltravers is a virtuous 
person, she says that, “indeed Charles Beltravers united in a 
remarkable manner deep erudition and a philosophical mind with 
high moral rectitude and a fervent though unobtrusive piety.” 
This is dealing handsomely with one’s characters. That balanc- 
ing of characteristics which conceited novelists call psychological 
analysis has no charm for the generous and ungrudging spirit 
of the authoress of Muriel. No hero of hers, she resolves, 
shall have this everlasting subtlety and balancing. In fiction 
generosity costs nothing. It is every bit as oe as not to say 
that a man’s piety was unobtrusive as well as fervent, that his 
mind was not only stored with erudition, but also imbued with a 
spirit of philosophy into the bargain. When you can make a 
perfect person, free of all expense, why on earth should you 
spare or stay your hand? If the hero has just entered Par- 
Fe a it is far better to say, as Mrs. James does, that “he 
dec: his political principles in a neat, concise, and pro- 
mising maiden speech,” and immediately found himself half way 
to a seat in the Cabinet, than to be stingy or grudging in one’s 
account of the matter. : 
Mrs. Edwin James acts on the same handsome principle in 
costume. In the most liberal manner, she positively spares no 
expense in dressing her heroines. How can we sufficiently ad- 
mire “a habit of light blue Genoa velvet, with long train, 
over a pétticoat of rich white satin embroidered with gold, 
the whole relieved by a trimming of costly Venetian point, 
massive gold ornaments on the arms and amid the glossy 
tresses of brown hair, darkly bright, which hung in silken 
waves on either side of the broad intelligent brow, and were 
then drawn back in heavy braids, which, if not positively 
pe as regards costume, at least set forth to perfection the 
Greek head, the virginal throat, and statuesque shoulders” ? 
Surely, earth hath not anything to show more fair. There is 
another point of the same sort, in which Mrs. Edwin James is 
admirable, She fills her book with handsome people. Even 
the villain, an Italian music-master, is not so very bad-looking 
for a villain. “ His eyebrows and eyelashes were scanty and very 
light,” it is true, and the eye itself was “almost colourless.” 
But a villain with no more defects than pale eyes and slight 
eyebrows must be considered to be very lightly let off indeed. 


: ee or, Social Fetters. By Mrs. Edwin James. London: C, J. 
1 


Our readers may infer from this how handsome all the vir- 
tuous men are, and how lovely all the women. The least that 
an authoress writing on these principles could do is to give 
us a hero—not the man, by the way, of fervent though unob- 
trusive piety—whose “ tall square-built shoulders, muscular 
arms, lithe and graceful limbs, are moulded in the rm 6 perfection 
of manly beauty, while the expression of indomitable will on 
the chiselled lip, and the indented rather than dimpled chin, the 
lofty disdain of all that is base and ignoble, shown in the narrow 
open nostril, united to an expression of tender thoughtfulness 
which never left those violet orbs when in repose,” &c. And 
what more could one wish for in a heroine than we find 
in the lovely sister-in-law of the fervently though un- 
obtrusively pious Beltravers? She was “one of those exquisite 
t of Saxon loveliness only to be f®und in perfection among 
the daughters of our ari —tall and straight as a young 
cedar, a form at once slight and voluptuous, features faultless 
—we may say almost to a fault—eyes of heavenly blue, and 
such rich hair, such a swan-like throat, such graceful shoulders.” 
We may agree with the authoress, “no wonder that a buzz of 
admiration follows her every movement.” A lady with such 
lavish and admirable power of painting beautiful women may 
well revile the French Empress “for setting the odious fashion of 
dyeing the hair red, and hot-ironing it till it looks like the wool of 
the negro.” Still this hardly justifies her in speaking of this 
august setter of pestilent fashions as “that meritricious em “ 
It is perhaps hardly worth mentioning, but why should the hostile 
adjective be mis-spelt? Bad language may be defensible, but bad 
os is more clearly open to criticism. In another place we 
are told about “ the odin stockings of the strong-minded of 
the sex.” If plain blue was not good enough, surely cerulean 

e heroine’s sensibilities are as hi strung as everythi 

else in the book. One day, for example, Ae was driving in the 
Park, and saw a gracious lady before whom all the world was 
respectfully uncovering. “ The tears spring to the girl’s eyes as 
she looks fondly and proudly on her Queen.” We should hardly 
think that this is a very likely sort of thing for a vivacious girl to 
do—astill less that she should “softly murmur,” “God bless her; 
may she ever be happy as now, our good and lovely Queen.” On 
another occasion she was present at a very high mighty lady’s 
assembly, where, among other things, M. Thalberg is supposed 
to have played a piece on the piano. sensitive heroine 
was dreadfully overcome. “Tears streamed down her cheeks, 
and it was with difficulty she could repress the hysterical sobs 
which rose to her throat.” It is not surprising that the young 
lady's chaperon was made uncommonly cross and indignant by 
such an exhibition. London fashionable people do not value 
young women of sentiment as they ought todo. And there were 
some decidedly fashionable persons present here, among others the 
Duke and Duchess and Princess of Cambridge—another 
illustration of Mrs. Edwin James’s handsome way of doing things. 
It is just as easy in a novel to have a royal duke at your party as 
anybody else. Perhaps Mrs. James carries her nutiilon ce rather 


too far. ‘See,” a gentleman at the assembly cries to his 
wife, “that pale-browed, thoughtful-looking man, with dark 
slightly grizzled locks—that is Gladstone. delicate-look- 


ing tall man, with aquiline features and full light beard and 
whiskers, is Lytton Bulwer, the greatest novelist of his day, 
and one of England’s most distinguished gentlemen.” Then the 
ntleman says, “ Ah, Taylor, how are you?” toa “tall and fine- 
ooking man standing near.” The tall and fine-looking man proves 
to be the author of Philip van Artevelde. Then a lady is pointed 
out not less well-known in her own way, and very thinly 
veiled under a slightly altered name. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Edwin James is not going to write a series of novels for the pur- 
of dragging in public people, and the little fade scandals of 
the world of Belgravian butterflies. In respect of scandal Mrs. 
Edwin James thinks but poorly of her own sex. “ Wherefore is 
it,” she asks pathetically, “ almost every misfortune which 
has fallen to the lot of woman may be traced to the machina- 
tions of some member of her own sex P” in, “ does a tale 
of scandal get wind—is some hitherto unblemished wife or 
mother suspected of the slightest indiscretion, who is ever the first 
to point at her the finger of scorn?” “A woman,” answers the 
authoress triumphantly. After all, we are not so clear that 
the composition of a silly trashy story is a more useful employ- 
ment than talking unlimi And the first is now at 
least as much a feminine business as the last. Mrs. Edwin James 
perhaps deserves credit for trying to combine the two. 


TEXTILE FABRICS AND COSTUMES OF INDIA.* 


fb yp.c little interest has been shown by the public in the rich 
and rare collection of native products which makes up the 
Museum of the late East India Cation. Hidden almost out 
of sight for years in a dim corridor of the gloomy pile in Leaden- 
hall Street, it has since not had a much better chance of getting 
its value and importance realized in its tem cramped and in- 
convenient resting-place in the ill-lighted rooms of Fife House. We 
may hope shortly, on its transference to thenew and more spacious 
quarters now awaiting the entire department, to see more justice 


* The Textile Manufactures and the Costumes of the People of India. By 
J. Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., &c. Printed for the India Office 
by Eyre & Spottiswoode. London: Allen & Co. 1866. 
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done to-a mass of treasures which for fulness and careful arrange- 
ment isnot surpassed by any single department of the national 
colleetions. The foundation of the Museum dates from the year 
1798. The soil’ of India, its mineral and vegetable wealth, its 
arts, customs, and modes: of’ worship, were here illustrated by a 
— increasing series-of productions such as have at no time 
brought together in the case of any other province or de- 
endency. Av rich addition was effected, under the auspices of the 
Tate Dr. Forbes Royle, out of the objects specially commissioned 
by the Court of Directors for exhibition in London in 1851, and in 
Paris in 1855. Amd since then the skill and’ energy of Dr. Forbes 
Watson have been employed in supplementing and arranging the 
whole. If there-was any one respect in which those exhibitions 
attained their professed end of] g a genuine and real impulse to 
art and industry, it lay iff the new and deep impression then 
acquired of the purity, the truth,.and the beauty of the artistic 
sense of’ India, Instead of looking down upon all Oriental art as 
the mere magnificence of barbarism, Hurope found herself driven 
to sit at the feet of those despised Easterns for the first elemen- 
tary lessons in the arts of colourand design. Much, however, as yet 
remains:to be done for the complete interchange of art and industry 
between Great Britain and her chief dependency. Nor should it 
be: overlooked that the interests of the one country are to the full 
as much involved in this interchange as those of the other: The 
problem of this ae of benefits has recently given rise, on the 
part of the home branch of the Executive, to a design which we 
cannot commend too:-highly. Under thecare of Dr. Forbes Watson, 
who issomewhat oddly termed “ on the Products of India 
tothe Secretary of State for India in Council,” a selection has been 
made of speetmens of the principal silk and cotton fabrics of India. 
These patterns, to the number of seven hundred, have been cut to 
a size which enables them to be bound up ima set of eighteen 
uniform folio volumes, each set forming a very fair epitome of 
each branch of textile production in shawls, scarts, cotton 
cloths, silks, muslins, carpets, and rugs, Of' these sets a series of 
twenty have been made up in duplicate, for distribution among 
the twenty: principal seats of manufactures in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Each sample has been so prepared as to indicate 
the character of the whole piece from which it was cut, so as 
to assist the manufacturer im reproducing it if he wishes to do 
so, while a system of references: will facilitate the ordering or 
interchanging of staples. The twenty sets may thus be regarded 
in # manner as so many industrial museums, illustrating the textile 
manufactures of India. The result to be looked for from this plan 
is twofold. There is, first, the benefit to our own works of design 
from: the chastity, the elegance, and tlie genuine character of these 
Eastern samples, together with the prospect of competing, by the 
aid of home capital and machinery, with the narrower resources 
of the Hast;.and thus giving @ new impulse to the demand for 
British productions, There is, on the other hand, to be considered 
the interest of the East itself. There are two hundred millions 
of human bodies, to clothe whom, even on the existing scanty scale 
of vesture, would tax the powers: of the greatest manufacturing 
nation upomearth. India might be a most magnificent customer. 
But et present:she buys but sparingly of our manufactures. What, 
then, is needed to attract to the looms of Lancashire the demands 
of this enormous population? It is clear that no dearth of money 
is the principal obstacle in the way, for upwards of a hundred 
millions: stenting of coin and bullion have, within the last five 
years, found ther wayfrom our shores to those of Hindostan. Can 
nothing be dome to induce the aetive and quicksighted traders of 
that vast region to take more of our home products as a substitute 
for some of that mass. of specie? Imreturn for that mysterious 
broach” ar “‘dhollerah”” which so perplexes the readers of 
Indian telegrams, have we nothing for it but to eke out with 
solid metal our no less: mysterious and wearisome “ T cloths” and 
“ ? 
Our first.step must clearly be the due appreciation of Eastern 
tastes. To force British patterns and mixtures of colour into 
Hindoo dress .is like sending out chimney-pot hats to Parsees or pig- 


skin saddles to Mussulmans. If the gratifieation of Eastern tastes 
is to come from our side, those tastes must be studied, and the 
native prodnets imitated here. And what is wanted, and what is | 
to be copied to meet that want, is embodied in what we have | 
called these Indian. museums. But’ it is no. less necessary that | 
the manufacturer should know how the garment so made is 
worn, by which sex and for what purpose; how, in short, the 
people are clothed, as well as the quality and form of the 
garments they. use. He should also know why such and such 
styles of ornamentation are used, as well as the different styles 
of ornamentation and the materials employed. With this 
double view Dr. Forbes Watson has been commissioned to 
draw up what amounts to an epitome of the contents of the 
volumes in question, comprising a description of the various arti- 
graphs has been pnoc m India, showing, singly or in 
the principal varieties of native. dress, A very idea 
conveyed to the eye of how each several article of apparel is worn, 
and what is the general effect aimed at.in Indian costume. Where 
so much white is worn, the photographic art is of counse very 
inadequate to the proper delineation of folds and surfaces. But 
colour, and even gilding, has been. brought in to assist.in these sun 
ictures. The hand-drawn plates showing the processes of hand- 
oom weaving are poor and weak enough; but the specimens of 
fabrics in photo and chromo-lithography leave nothing to be 
desired. Altogether the volume is executed in a handsome, not to 


say amaiot, style, which reflects much credit on. tlie depart- 
ment which produced it. 

There seems to be no doubt that the use of clothes cut to the 
figure and sewed came into India with the Mahommedan invasion. 
To this day the bulk of the people, especially the lower orders, 
cling to the use of the origin oe or scarf-like articles of 
clothing. Among Hindoo women the petticoat is not.yetregarded 
as a legitimate garment, and south of the Nerbudda it is almost 
unknown. In some districts even the cholee or bodice is held a 
sign of the disreputable class. It is consequently to the production 
of articles in the nature of’ scarfs or wrappers that the art of our 
manufacturers can alone at present be directed. It is here that 
the powers of the native weaver are so admirably -“— in 
combining form and colour, with a view to the general effect of 
the garment when it is looked: at on the person of the wearer. Dr. 
Forbes Watson, in his enumeration of the principal varieties in 
use among the two sexes, and in different ranks or castes of 
society, gives us what may be called a “ guide to the fashions of 
India.” Foremost among these distinctive articles of costume is 
the turban or pugri. Nothing can better fulfil its purpose of pro- 
teeting the head from the sun. It is usually made up of a long 
strip of fine muslin, which when folded is at once light, bulky, 
and porous. Silk is not unfrequently used by the upper classes, 
and several places, like Seringapatam, have long been famous 
for the manufacture of silk turban pieces. Wool is seldom made 
use of, though occasionally employed in the form of small shawls, 
such as those of embroidered Cashmere cloth. But, of’ all the 
materials, cotton naturally holds the chief place: The size and 
shape of the turban are in determined by the tribe or caste 
of the wearer, but there is also abundant scope for the dis- 
play of individual style or taste. The volume before us gives 
many capital illustrations of the picturesque effect; produ by 
the combination of form and colour. A deal of taste, an 
even a sort of coquetry, is shown in this arrangement of tlie 
native head-gear. Of all the operations of dressing, there is none 
that gives equal scope for dexterity. With little more action of 
the hands than one of our exquisites puts forth in handling his 
brushes, and in less than the number of minutes that: he takes in 
getting his “ partings ” straight, the Hindoo will wreathe round his 

ead sixty yards’ length of muslin, in folds as regular as if’ made 
by a machine, letting the embroidered end. down in an easy and 
— fall. The minuteness and closeness of these folds. may 

e seen on examination of the first figure in Plate II. The ugly 
Parsee cap so familiar in our streets is a clumsy attempt to 
imitate this shape in pasteboard, lacquered-and varnished: Colour,. 
and even gold thread, are freely introduced in the ends of' these 
turbam pieees when made of white cotton, and in the case of. silk 
hues. and’ patterns of all sorts are freely used, Red is. per 
the most popular colour, next to it yellow, and afterw; 
green, blue, purple, and occasionally even black, the dariter-hues 
heing relieved by embroidery: Among silken turbans we meet. 
with buffs, greys, and shot colours, and, in those made of cotton, 
printing in patterns and diapers is often introduced, Speci 
of all sorts will be found in the collection before us. ere are 
two shapes, long and square, and the cottom fabrics themselves 
may be bleached or unbleached. The vast majority are un- 
dressed, and here is a point which our manufacturers would do 
well to lay to. heart. use of size, so profusely introduced’ 
into British 
the skin in hot climates. It interferes with the pleasant feel of 
the stuff, gives it an irksome stiffness, and impedes the free 
perspiration from the body. It is suggested that some of 
the beautiful sill materials now in vogue in Europe, of the 
mousseline de soie or gauze class, if manufactured into proper. 
turban pieces, would form an attractive article. for the richer: 
natives, provided that suitable colours and styles of!end-ornamen- 
tation were adopted. In the introduction of gold and silver thread 
it seems by no means likely that the European weaver cam hope to 
compete with his Eastern rival. The quality of bulljom re- 
quisite to stand the frequent washing necessary in the East is. 
altogether unknown to Western commerce, Silver-thread is- 
indeed not common even in the East, on aceount of its liability to 
tarnish, though in some parts of the country, as in the Dhurmsala 
district, a kind of turban called the Mondasa, ornamented: in this 
manner, is worn ly the poorer classes on festival days. The 
Sleanla,, ov shawl turban, generally from one anda half to four- 
yards a side, is:made of ali colours, and both of plain and mixed’ 
materials. Details of all these varieties of head: with’ their 
names, move than a score in number, will be read with interest in 
Forbes Watson's pages, by those who are-curious in matters 

es. 

It is im the commoner articles of clothing, the . 
and diotee, that we should be to see the 
ground for the competition of our home man ‘These 
garments. consist of two scarf-formed pieces, the first of which is 
worn over'the.shoulders and upper part of the bedy, the lastias 
covering for the loins and legs, Among the poorer- classes of 
Hindoos, the dho‘ee forms habitually the only . Phis is 
simply. a pieee of cloth wrapped round the loins—the-end, after a 
couple of turns round the waist, being passed between the legs, and’ 
tucked under the folds which cross behind. With the Mahom-~ 


medan, this end is commonly suffered to fall down instead. 
Piece goods of a suitable breadth are largely cut up into dhotees 
as well as loongees; but it is to the loongee or dhotee made in 
separate pieces of the proper length and breadth that the atten- 
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in machinery should enable us to distance all competition, if care 
be taken in the introduction of that propriety of ornamentation 
which we have seen to be so carefully employed in turbans. The 
dyes employed should be of a quality which we fear our habits of 
trade have of late years rendered all but unattainable. The 
native wearer turns in disgust from the fraudulent article the 
colour of which flies at the tirst washing. In form and material 
these'scarfs differ little from those employed for the head, though 
they admit of a greater variety. They are made in checks and 
stripes, as well as coloured and plam. The chief article of 
women's dress in India, both with Hindoos and Mahommedans, 
is the Saree, a long scarf which both enwraps the body and acts as 
a covering to the head. The photographs give numerous illus- 
trations of the mode of wearing it. Some of these closely 
resemble the fashions in use among our factory hands in Manchester 
and Glasgow. The Mahratta costume of our well-known and 
courageous ally, the Begum of Bhopal, is well worthy of attention. 
In addition to the petticoat or trowser, the Mahommedan women 
in many parts of India use, mstead of the saree, the boorka, or 
sheet-veil, a covering thrown over the head, voluminous enough 
‘to envelope the whole person, with a net-worked space oppo- 
site the eyes. The pacjuma, though properly a Mahommedan 
garment, is getting mto use amongst the younger Hindoo ladies, 
particularly among the Rajpoots. It is variously made, sometimes 
wide, sometimes tight at the leg and ankle. The petticoat, it may 
concern certain of our readers to know, though as a rule kept 
with more moderate bounds than in European countries, is 
known to reach to very respectable dimensions. An instance is 
given here in which it consumes as many as sixty yards of material, 
‘needing no expansion by mechanical means. 

We can dono more than touch upon the famed muslins of 
Dacca—the “ Evening Dew,” the “ Running Water,” the “ Woven 
Wind.” It had been maintained since the Exhibitions of 1851, 
1855, and 1862, that the handloom muslins of the ca 
looms had been su in fineness by the machine-made 
‘tissues of England and France. Careful experiments within 
the last three years have enabled Dr. Foibes Watson ‘to restore 
the palm ofdelicacy to the Indian fabric. In mother important 
oar the Hast retains undisputed ‘its superiority over its 

Jestern competitors. The very finest hand-wove muslins of 
India bear eras washing, a process which is out of the 
question with the machine-made fabrics of Europe. The 
cesses of spinning, washing, weaving, and bleaching these ex- 

uisite textures, together with full particulars of their varieties, 
their uses, and their cost, will be found in Dr. Forbes Watson's 
pages. Nor should we pass over the tasteful specimens of 

th of cotton and wool, with which the volume closes. The beautiful 
carpet from Warungul, near Hyderabad, in the Deccan, may be 
to some eyes a thought ‘too gay in its variegated border. But 
the tender vermilion so lavishly interfused with the black, white, 
and orange yellow of the border would be agreeably relieved in 
the ‘whole piece by the soft background of creamy white on 
which the arabesque of flowers is made to repose. The 
taste displayed in this charming composition leaves far behind, in 
our opinion, the heavy, coarse, and comparatively sensuous style 
of colour and design that belongs to the popularly prized carpets 
of Turkey. Fabrics like these distance all hope of competition 

Europe. What we have to fear is that the idea of getting 
European patterns reproduced under the advan of the 
‘cheaper labour and better ‘materials of the East will lead ‘to a. 
degradation of the character of the production which must in the 
end prove fatal to the art. 


OLD TRINITY* 

Y bppone ‘is‘a novel which is written with too much simplicity to 

provoke “any critical wrath, and which is indeed too flimsy 
for much criticism of any kind. It is a combination of two or 
three things, most of which are bad in themselves, and would 
form a more disagreeable whole if the mixture were not so weak. 
“Old Trinity” means Trinity College, Dublin, and there is ac- 
cordingly a bit of the University novel; it is eked out with two 
or three thrilling incidents of the ‘sensation variety, with a few 
Trish sketches of an aniiable peasantry who always say “ avick,” 
or “inagh,” or “mavourneen,” and shoot their landlords; and 
with a good deal of unadulterated preaching about things in 
general. The whole forms a queer hotchpot, reminding us by 


turns of Tom Brown, Miss Braddon, Hi Lorrequer, and the 
last sermon we happen to ‘have heard; and the author writes with 
an apparent seriousness and an unaffected belief that he is really 


composing a work of art, which uces a comic, but almost 
touching, effect. The difficulties of writing a good University 
novel have indeed been found imsuperable by more experienced 
writers than Mr. Jones. There is an absence of any romantic 
interest about University life, which renders the task all but im- 
possible. The incidents of a really Jifelike story must depend 
m examinations, athletic sports, supper-parties, and a variety. 
unpoetical incidents which have been described and re-described 
till we are sick of them. Most University novelists sacrifice the 
probable to the amusing by forcibly introducing love affairs of 
the regulation type, which are singularly out of place amongst 
ordinary undergraduates. In accordance with this practice, 
Mr. Jones has brought in some love-making of the most ardent 
variety, complicated by murders and plots of murders intro- 


u 
of 


| be the murderer. 
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duced regardless of expense. The machinery indeed is curiously 
clumsy. ‘There is an exquisitely beautifal and intelligent young lady, 
of immense wealth, beloved by.an Admirable Crichton of an under- 
graduate. It is almost too obvious to add, that the lady is also 
loved—if that sacred werd is to be profaned by applying it to 
such a passion—by a wicked Irish landowner, who.is a baronet, 
iven to evicting his tenantry, and has been a forger in his youth. 
‘ow it is highly desirable that'the lady should refuse the baronet, 
especially as he is secretly up to -his eyes indebt; and re 
her penetrating intellect, and the shudder which passes throu 
her frame when she sees him, we should have thought that she 
might be trusted to do this for herself. But Mr. Mason Jones is 
not satisfied; and, by a contrivance which is perhaps a little com- 
plex, he effectually shields her from the danger. In the first 
place, the wicked baronet has a wickeder confidant, who extorts 
money from him by a knowledge of his secrets. We may observe, 
by the way, as a specimen of ingenious contrivance, that the 
baronet seems to have originally confided these secrets to a 
man previously unknown to him, being a by a bad 
attack of sea-sickness, between Dover and Calais; this, how- 
ever, is not quite cleared up. The confidant foolishly con- 
fronts the baronet just at the moment when he (the baronet 
is about to commit his (the confidant’s) pocket-book, wit 
certain awkward documents, into a burning limekiln. Natu- 
rally, the baronet puts the confidant after the pocket-book, so 
that nothing is left of him except a few coppers, a corkscrew, 
and a buckle. Now, in ‘the next place, the confidant has two 
other confidants, after the fashion of the big fleas and little 
fleas commemorated by Swift. The two secondary contidants 
survive, and endeavour to unravel the mystery. In order to dis- 
cuss it comfortably, they adopt the characteristic plan of getting 
into a boat, rowing to a point within earshot of a boat-house in 
which the beautifal, accomplished, and wealthy young lady hap- 
pens to be sitting, and there describing at full length the circum- 
stances of the murder. The beautiful and accomplished very 
properly resolves to say nothing about it, except to her governess, 
previously sworn to secrecy. ‘The propriety of this course, which 
may appear at first sight a little doubtful, will be obvious when 
we reflect, first, that the whole ‘purpose of the murder and its 
subsequent revelation was merely to put the lady on her guard 
against the baronet; and, y, that she might have a well- 
founded confidence that Providence, aided by Mr. Mason Jones, 
would bring the bloodthirsty man to his grave; which accord- 
ingly follows. For, having proposed and been refused, the 
wicked baronet accidentally meets the virtuous und uate; a 
row takes place; the undergraduate is assaulted; and, although 
far smaller and weaker than his antagonist, succeeds after a 
struggle in throwing him down. Moreover, the undergraduate mast 
have been a very guod wrestler, or the baronet’s skull was very 
thin; for it comes in contact with a large stone, and is smashed so 


effectually, that a doctor swears that it has been “ completely 
broken in” by a crowbar or sledge-hammer. This is.an end of the 


baronet, and it might be an end to the story; but either because 
the third volume was not tinished, or because a murder in a novel 
is never complete without a trial of some one who didn’t 
commit it, Mr. Mason Jones tacks on a further episode. “The 
virtuous undergraduate <is i ressibly shocked .at what he 
has done, and at once feels that it will be an insuper- 
able bar to bis union with the lady of his heart, and five 
thousand a year. He of course breaks a bloodvessel, and has 
a typhus fever, and behaves as people generally do m similar 
circumstances. The lady imsists upon taking him abroad ‘to 


| recover his health, and during his absence a chain of circum- 


stantial evidence of course turns up, which proves his brother to 
There is the usual trial-scene, which has 
become so well known that it ought to be superseded by a common 
form ; and at the last moment, just.as every one feels quite confi- 
dent that the hero is about to appear, he appears accordingly. He 
confesses that he killed ‘the wicked baronet himself, and indeed 

ves it by the evidence of two or three friends who ‘happened to 
rienced 


guardian of the virtuous and accomplished female ; and, in 

‘the last page of the third volume is reached amidst a 
display of tireworks. Mr. Jones winds up in ‘the old orthodox 
fashion, giving us fall details as ‘to the subsequent fate of several 
subsidiary characters whom we had quite forgotten, and aging 
down his history to the birth of ‘the son and heir of ‘his hero 


heroine. 
illy enough, except that the extreme 
with which it is us an odd 
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a 
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| man of the world, advised him ‘immediately to fly for his life. . 
Now, m Mr. Mason Jones’s account of the story, the whole thing ; 
was @n accident, and the virtuous hero was the assailed, stead of 
the assailant, so that there was mo murder, nor even a 
in the case. The hero took the opposite view, for he i > 
and Mr. Jones to consider also, that the swhole affair must 
be kept a profound secret, and that it would necessarily prevent 
his marriage. Somehow, when the trial is interrupted, the more 
comfortable view returns. The hero is “very much applauded 
for what he has done” ; a simple peasantry break imto applause, 
| with difficulty repressed by the officers of the court, and afterwards 
drink whisky all everybody is asked to dinner by the 
| tor when Mr. Jones valis ins “a story of | we pre- 
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Baronets are, for some reason, a most villanous class in sensation 
novels, probably because the wickedne$s of peers would be felt to 
be too improbable, whilst that of a mere commoner is too unin- 
teresting; and Sir Bernard Carew might have been taken bodily 
from an indefinite number of romances. But Dublin undergra- 
duates, so far as they differ from those of Oxford and Cambridge, 
are a comparatively new class, and we ne ag hope that they 
would be described from life. Unfortunately, Mr. Jones has a 
soul which soars above a vulgar realism. He gives us feeble 
sketches of a set of drinking youths, who shrink from the 
side of the hero when he is struck down by typhus fever; 
but, except that their allowance of whisky seems to be rather 
high, they do not very materially differ from the ordinary 
descriptions of drunkards contained in novels, and indeed in 
tracts. The central figure upon Mr. Jones’s canvass is naturally 
the virtuous hero Tom Butler, who is the model of what an 
unde uate ought to be, and upon his portrait Mr. Jones has 
doubtless lavished all his powers of description. Unfortunately, 
there is a provoking haziness of outline even about this gentleman. 
The heroine loves to picture him as a great reformer, redressin 

social and political wrongs; or imagines him haranguing crowde 

senates ; or anticipates the time when his name wi be renowned 
as that of the friend and benefactor of mankind. This is all 
very pleasant, and, if this on of perfection were never allowed 
to speak, we might be inclined to take his many virtues and talents 
on Mr. Jones’s authority, Unluckily, he not only talks, but has a 
prejudicial trick of launching out into —— discourses, which 
remind us only too forcibly that he is said to have been brought 
up under an Irish dissenting minister. Thus he shows the heroine 

e various University lions, and discourses to her in this fashion 
in the library: “ Look around you! What ceaseless vigils! What 
years of patient toil! What centuries of laborious, exhaustive 
thought do these volumes represent! In their pages are enshrined 
the most valuable ideas, the most gorgeous dreams, the most sub- 
lime imaginations of the sons of men,” &c. &c. The lady answers 
to this and a good deal more—“ Pray, go on! I quite enjoy the 

leasure of such conversation as yours,” and is “evidently awed 

y the solemnity of Tom’s looks,” In other words, she did not 
know a solemn boss easily the worst variety of bore—when she 
met one. We must quote one other fragment of Mr. Butler’s con- 
versation—a little more accurately, we hope, than Mr. Butler quotes 
Wordsworth. This is a bit of a speech addressed to his mistress, 
describing his feelings on being accepted :—“ Life seemed more 
beautiful than ever. The whole world became transformed. ‘The 
light divine that never yet was upon sea or shore’ illumined the 
distant horizon, and hope painted all the future in roseate hues.” 
Perhaps an Irishman educated upon the Family Herald might 
rise to that last sentence, but it requires some courage to imagine 
the possibility of the fact. 

We should not have quite done our duty to the book without 
remarking that it contains a good deal of admirable morality, 
some of which is perhaps open to the —_ of being common- 
place, and some slightly impracticable. The hero finds out that 
there is so much villany in all professions that he can adopt none 
consistently with his high sense of duty; he escapes from this 
uncomfortable deadlock by marrying an heiress with five thousand 
a year, which is an admirable suggestion for poor young men with 
a conscience. Unlike most moral prescriptions, too, it will pro- 
bably be gratefully adopted. The denunciation of preaching cold 
morality, instead of spiritual Christianity, and in fact the general 
tone with regard to religion, is excellent; and people who like a 
little sermon with their novels may read this matter to advantage. 
Yet it would be better, in our opinion, to omit either the moralizing, 
or the plot and the fictitious characters; perhaps, indeed, bot 
might have been omitted without much loss to the world. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF OWEN MEREDITH.* 


eww volume consists almost wholly of poems published in 
1855 and 1857, and in this collective form the author 
urposely sends them forth with the fewest possible changes. In 
his judgment, the man who is striving to improve himself can 
scarcely be too sparing of labour spent in os what he 
may have done or written many years ago. ere may be use 
in trying to better what he is; he cannot better what he has 
been. So far as this theory is true, it applies especially to lyrical 
poems, of which this book is chiefly made up. If lyrical poetry 
is essentially emotional, that man will not show much wisdom 
who tampers with the expression of emotions which may have 
stirred him in past years; and this not merely because he may 
be making an effort to rouse again in its ancient force a feeling 
which may have become faint or dull. In this case, his patching 
will be simply a failure; but even where the emotion has become 
strengthened by time, it will be not less difficult for him to 
measure precisely the amount of the feeling as it influenced him 
months or years before. The true test of excellence, in this view 
of the matter, is sincerity; and as the poet cannot afterwards in- 
crease this sincerity, so it is not likely that a remodelling of his 
song will change it for the better. The work of revision has 
thus, with Mr. Meredith, been one mainly of omission. He has 
discarded many pies which seemed to repeat what had been 
said before by other writers, and some which “represent the 
feverish dictation of a somewhat hectic muse.” If a few still 
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remain which remind us too much of the manner and expression 
of other poets, we have still also some instances in which the 
writer repeats himself; and, reading the lyrical pieces as a series, 
we 7 be tempted to say that they are cast too much in the 
same key, 

The entitled “ Clytemnestra” suggests, or rather forces 
on us, a comparison with the Agamemnon of Aischylus, Mr. 
Meredith has doubtless striven honestly to imbibe the spirit of 
Greek feeling, and catch the tone of Greek expression; his poem 
is therefore the more instructive, as enabling us to measure in 
some degree the effect produced by the introduction of what is 
called modern sentiment into a purely Greek tale. For in this 
work there is yery much which comes from the English, and not 
from the Greek, writer; and some, at least, of the innovations are 
—- Alterations of particular incidents are of slight moment, 
but the substitution of motives different from those by which the 
actors are moved in the Greek drama is a venturesome feat in a 
poem of which many us back directly to the very 
phrases of the grand Greek trilogy. In Aischylus, the treatment 
of the plot, like the treatment of Persian and Greek history by 
Herodotus, is essentially religious or theological. In submission 
to the words of Calchas (whom, by the way, Mr. Meredith calls a 
priest, thus saddling on Hellenic civilization an order with which 
it was neither blessed nor cursed), Agamemnon yields up his child 
Iphigeneia to the sacrificial knife ; and the Até whose office it is to 
avenge the shedding of innocent blood broods henceforth over the 
house of Atreus, until the guilt is at last washed out by the 
solemn acquittal of Orestes in the Court of Areiopagus. To this 
dominating cape everything else is made subordinate; and 
the catastrophe is brought about by no other feeling in the heart 
of Clytemnestra than that of indignation for the outrage done to 
her, as a mother, by Agamemnon. In the hands of Aschylus, 
Clytemnestra, firm of purpose and dauntless as she is, is peo an 
instrument in working out the vengeance of the gods, and her 
union with Agisthus is but a natural consequence of the death 
of the King. Of any more subtle motives not a hint is dropped ; 
but Mr. Meredith writes chiefly to furnish a picture of Clytem- 
nestra and Aigisthus, which striking points of resemblance 
and difference to the portraits of Macbeth and his wife. In 
Agamemnon the daughter of Leda has found an embodiment of 
mere physical vigour, but nothing which answers to her early 
dreams. These dreams are realized for the first time when she 
looks on A%gisthus, and henceforth love for him becomes an 
absorbing passion for which she is ready to sacrifice, without a 
pang or a thought, name and fame, the life here and the life 

ereafter. She wishes therefore to be rid of Agamemnon, 
as the living man would s le to set himself free from the 
corpse to which Mezentius bound him. But little room, 
therefore, is left for that maternal indignation by which alone she is 
actuated in the Greek play, and in Mr. Meredith’s hands it becomes 
simulation of a uses as a lever to 
enlist the Argive people on her own side, an inst Agamemnon. 
This change bar’ further effect of of 
Cassandra superfluous, if not inconvenient. Clytemnestra cannot 
way to feel jealousy of the Trojan prophetess, when her whole 

eart is avowedly given to Aigisthus. 

Yet even admirers of Aischylus must allow that 
Mr. Meredith’s character of Clytemnestra is well conceived. There 
is nothing impossible or even overstrained in the idea of a woman 
who, having dreamed as a child of happiness in years yet far in the 
future, is joined to a husband for whom she has never felt even a 
transient feeling of love, and afterwards meets one to whom her 
heart instantaneously leaps up with an irrepressible emotion. If 
such a woman, knowing nothing of Bishop Butler’s theory of sober 
and moderate enjoyments as fitter for man paroxysms of 
ecstatic delight, believes that her business is to secure the keener 
_— at all costs, then strength of will alone is needed to 
enable her to work out her p without the slightest flinching, 
or the faintest compassion for the man who stands in her way. it 
is enough that she does not love him, and that she never has been 
able to love him. He could not do her a greater injury than he 
has already done her by making her his wife. A heart to love he 
has not, and his rude displays of animal kindness are insults. The 
sight of his battered shield hanging from the wall recalls the time 
when Agamemnon put her name upon it :— 

Once long ago : he cut it as he lay 

Tired out with brawling pastimes—prone—his limbs 

At length diffused,—his head droopt in my lap, 

His spear flung by. Electra by the hearth 

Sat with the young Orestes on her knee ; 

While he with an old broken sword hacked out 

These crooked characters, and laughed to see 

wnt from the unused strength of his large lands) 

e marks make CLYTEMNESTRA. 
How he laughed! 

Aigisthus’ hands are smaller. 
To be sure, we do not know whether Achaian chieftains were 
taught to write, or whether, in Homeric days, there was any 
writing at all. To this doubt, however, we discreetly shut our 
eves but we can understand how this mere awkward stren 
should fail to awaken even a compassionate thought in one who, 
as a girl, had 

Oftimes mused, 
To make it what I will. 

To Agamemnon, then, she is as tempered steel; to gisthus she 
is the tender woman, knowing the sal of ie oat and, in 
short, the incompleteness of his character, yet wholly satisfied with 
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that which has for the first time called forth and given play to the 
deepest feelings of her heart. 
is, she knows, was never yet the lovin 

Sot that which lets be 
And even while she is prepared to take the last awful step which 
is to remove all barriers between them, she suspects that 

Tis not for him, but for myself in him, 

For that which is my softer self in him,— 

T have done this, and this, and shall do more. 
Whether this minute self-analysis is strictly Greek, we need not 
pause to inquire. Comparative mythologists have been more than 
once charged of late with introducing merely modern sentimen- 
tality, because, as in the stories of Daphné and Narcissus, they 
have reverted to an earlier form of the legend. The painting may 
be too subtle and delicate for a strictly Greek wpe but Cly- 
temnestra expresses a true human feeling when she speaks of 

That flusht moment when his hand in mine 

Rested a thought too long, a touch too kind, 

To leave its pulse unwarmed. 

To Agamemnon Mr. Meredith has done scant justice. The 
tragedy of Aischylus ascribes to him little power of loving, and no 

wer of attracting the affection of others; but his treatment of 
einem on his return from Troy is not described as mere 
impertinent snubbing. After listening patiently to her lon 
harangue, he merely says that the length of her speech wel 
matches the time of his absence from home, and then passes on to 
the utterance of that higher and better feeling which resented, 
as the Macedonian soldiers of Alexander resented, barbarous pros- 
trations and a servility which treated mortals like the undying 

This distinctly religious sentiment is lost in Mr. Meredith’s 
m. Here Clytemnestra’s speech of welcome, although arti- 
ey is not over-long; but Agamemnon utters the wordy re- 
Enough, enough ; we weigh = at full worth, 
And hold you dear, nor less than you rejoice; 
But women ever err by over-talk. 
Silence to women, as the beard to men, 
Brings honour ; and plain truth is hurt, not help’d, 
By many words. To each his separate sphere 
The gods allot. To me the sounding camp, 
Steeds, and the oaken spear ; to you the hearth, 
Children, and household duties of the loom. 
This is a somewhat clumsy expedient for justifying’the suppressea 
indignation of Clytemnestra, whose love for Aigisthus is not ren- 
dered more exalted because Agamemnon is described as beneath 
contempt. 

Among the more striking passages of this poem, some of the 
most beautiful remind us directly of thoughts or phrases in the old 
Greek plays. We have the fpwe dvixare yayay of Sophocles in the 
lines :— 

O Love! thy brightest bridal garments 

Are poison’d, like that robe of agonies 

Which Deianeira wove for Hercules, 

And, being put on, turn presently to cerements. 

Thou art unconquered in the fight, f 

Thou rangest over land and sea. 

O! let the foolish nations be. 

Keep thy divine desire 

To upheave mountains, or to kindle fire 

From the keen frost and set the world alight. 

Why make thy red couch in the damask cheek, 

Or light thy torch at languid eyes ? 
There 1s no reason why a Greek chorus should not desire to limit 
the action of Eros to that of the Vedic Arusha, the new-born sun, 
waking the world from sleep. 

But if the choral songs in “Clytemnestra ” are in many portions 
beautiful, not much can be said for those passages which are 
direct imitations of Greek construction. Like hexameters and 
elegiacs, they have not yet become naturalized in our English 
tongue, whatever their fortune may be in time to come. We may 
admit their ingenuity, but we turn away from them with a feeling 
of weariness. They are not utterances congenial to our speech, 
and cannot enlist our genuine sympathy. 

Of the lyrical poems contained in this volume, some cannot fail 
to touch, and to touch very deeply, all who read them. A little 
too much may be said of unavailing love, but the sorrow too 
deep for words which this thought brings up is for some a 
serious and stern fact; and the poet, as he writes to one whom he 
has so loved and lost, expresses the only conviction which can 
bring comfort, and which underlies much of the most vigorous 
thought of the present day, when he says :— 

In the heart of man a secret voice 
There is, which speaks and will not be restrained, 
Which cries to grief “ Weep on, while I rejoice, 
Knowing that, somewhere, all will be explained.” 
The idea expressed in the following lines is suggested by a well- 
known joan of Lovelace :— 
Call me not, love, unthankful nor unkind 
That I have left my heart with thee, and fled ; 
I were not worth that wealth which I resigned 
Had I not chosen poverty instead. 
Grant me bat solitude! I dare not swerve 
From my soul's rights—a slave, though serving thee, 
I but forbear more grandly to deserve : 
The free gift only cometh of the free. 
But the sacrifice made by the Cavalier of Lovelace is not neces- 
sarily a permanent one, and the forbearance of Mr. Meredith’s 
lover takes us away to a subtle piece of casuistry. 


Once or twice only Mr. Meredith, in his wish to produce effect, 
has resorted to something like a trick. In a piece entitled “ Aux 
Italiens,” a man sitting with his betrothed bride, the widow of a 
wealthy a thinks sadly of his first love, and of her grave 
below the hill. The grave is imaginary, for his first love is in a 
box on the other side of the opera stage, and, leaving the rich 
marchesa, he finds his way to her and to his own happiness. 

Here and there, but not often, we have a touch of real sarcasm. 
In the “ Portrait,” for example, a man comes to look on the 
corpse of the woman whom he has loved, none knowing his 

‘ But the good young priest with the Raphael face 
Who confessed her when she died. 
That good young priest is of gentle nerve, 
And my grief had moved him beyond control ; 
For his lip grew white, as I could aearve, 
When he speeded her parting soul. 

He had given her long ago his portrait, and knew that she had 
laced it next her heart. Groping for it in the darkness, he lays 
is hand on something which is warm, and moves. It is the hand 

of his dearest friend :— 

“ What do you here, my friend?” The mar. 
bs first at me, and then —— dead. 

“ There is a portrait here,” he 
“ There in Tt is mine,” I said. 

Said the friend of my bosom, “ Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was till a month 

When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, I know.” 

“ This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
“A month ago,” said my friend to me : 

“ And in your throat,” I groaned, “ you lie!” 
He answered, . . . “ Let us see.” 

“ Enough,” I returned, “let the dead decide ; 
And whose soever the portrait prove, 

His shall it be, when the cause is tried, 
Where Death is arraigned by Love.” 

We found the portrait there, in its place : 
We opened ~~ the taper’s shine : 

The gems were all unchanged : the face 
Was—neither his nor mine. 

“One nail drives out another, at least ! 
The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 

“Is our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confess’d her when she died, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


fhe life of the Patriarch Photius* is so im t a subject 
that, while we will not be so ungracious to Dr. Hergenréther 
as to express a wish that it had fallen into better hands, we cannot 
refrain from hoping that it may ere long be undertaken by some 
impartial writer. Dr. Hergenréther is not merely a zealous 
Catholic of the Ultramontane type, but he is a Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, and, as such, bound to narrate whatever 
falls under his department in conformity with the accredited Papal 
tradition. If he failed to do this, the Bavarian wielders of the 


toral staff would justly consider him a most unprofitable servant ; © 


it is his final cause, his raison détre. It is evident that such a 
biographer's opinion of Photius must be nearly as valuable as the 


Pope’s opinion of Garibaldi. It would be absurd to quarrel with — 


Dr. Hergenréther for what he cannot help. A doubt will indeed 
occur whether the writer’s object might not have been better 
attained without such very petty spite and malice as the systematic 
distortion of the Patriarch’s most innocent and even praiseworthy 
actions, and the raking up of all the silly legends which delighted 
the old women of the period. However, we are no judges; we 
candidly confess that, if we wished to blacken the character of 
Photius, we should not know how to set about it, and that 
Dr. Hergenréther understands his own business best. What he 
could do, he has done. His prejudices neither interfere with the 
diligent collection and able arrangement of his materials, nor 
with the interest of his narrative nor the pleasantness of his style. 
He has produced a very attractive book, and shown how really 
great a work might be written on the subject by a man of 
competent ability to whom one bishop was as as another. 
Such a man, we cannot help thinking, would paint the character 
of Photius in more pleasing colours than have been given to 
it hitherto. He was the only great statesman of his period ex- 
cept the Emperor Basil—without any er the only great 
hg and the only great ecclesiastic. His religious zeal is 
attested by his missions, his humanity by his letters, his public 
spirit by many of his public acts. His virtues were his own, his 
vices those of his corrupt and turbulent epoch. After all, it is 
astonishing how little even Dr. Hergenrother can find to say 
against him. The chief accusation is, that his first election as 
Patriarch was violent and irregular. This is true; it is equally 
true that his predecessor was im: icable ; and that at Con- 
stantinople, as at London, “the Government must be carried 
on.” But, unless Dr. H Other can give a new reading to 
history, he will be obliged to admit in his next volume that the 
second election was perfectly regular; that the Pope would have 
recognised it if his own pretensions to jurisdiction in Bulgaria 
had been admitted ; and that the “Greek schism” was as much 
brought about by the ambition of Rome as the Reformation by 


* Photius, Patriarch von i Sein Leben, seine Schriften und 
das Griechische Schisma, Von Dr. J. Bd.1. Regensburg: 
Manz. London: Nutt. 
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her avarice. We are speaking of apparent rather than true 
causes. Without doubt the progress of enlightenment would in 
time have brought the Reformation to pass even if the clergy had 
been exemplary and their poverty apostolic. It is equally certain 
that the mutual incompatibility of the Greeks and Latins would 
have occasioned a rupture had Photius never existed. It is the 
honour of the G Church to be able to associate her in- 
dependence with his name, her reproach to have never since 
produced a Patriarch whose name confers honour on anything. 

Abraham a Sancta Clara * was one of the public characters of 
his time, a popular preacher, full of wit, learning, eccentricity, 

rejudice, and homely sense. He was as much of an Austrian 
towland Hill as was compatible with his position as a priest of 
the Church of Rome ont the citizen of a despotic State. His 
quaint drollery and freedom of speech gained him immense 
—— and indeed no man could have been better qualified to 
influence the good-humoured and not over-refined population of 
Vienna. His works are nearly encyclopedic in extent, and an 
almost unique repertory of piety, wisdom, oddity, and extra- 
vagance. Herr von Karajan has made a very pleasant volume, 
notwithstanding what many readers will consider his unnecessary 
scrupulousness in rejecting all good stories that do not appear to 
him sufficiently authenticated. 

The second volume of the Bishop of Strasburg’s ‘Converts 
since the Reformation” ¢ contains the biographies of twenty-two 

ersons, great and small, who abjured Protestantism in the latter 
alf of the sixteenth century. It is so fara valuable work that it 

collects much information into a comparatively narrow compass, 
and that it agen several of — writings of the a 
who, generally speaking, a tter qualified to plead their 
own cause than Wishow Rice is to do i for them. Pro judge 
from his work, he is a peculiarly narrow-minded bigot. Some 
idea of his sense of justice may be formed from his treatment of 
John, King of Sweden, This vaeillating and hypoeritical fratricide 
became a Catholic in his latter days, which renders him in Bishop 
Riiss’s eyes ‘‘a great and ex inary man, lamented by all who 
were acquainted with his. splendid qualities of mind and heart.’’ 
“ Quant a son parricide, il avait oublié.” We presume that the 
Bishop does not read Victor Hugo, or he might be suspected of 
having followed the precedent of a brother Bishop _ 

L’évéque d’Aarhus vint dire une pridre, 

Et chanter sur sa tombe up bymne, declarant 

Que Kanut était saint, que Kanut était grand, 

Qu’un céleste parfum sortait de sa mémoire, 

Et qu’ils le voyaient, eux, les prétres, dans la gloire, 

Assis comme un prophéte a la droite de Dieu. 

Another collection of Roman Catholic writings is useful and 
interesting. It is a compilation from the works of preachers, 
something like Mr. Baring-Gould on a very large scale. The first 
volume comprises the preachers of the sixteenth century. These 
good people have much that is excellent as well as quaint, and 
their stores may be profitably rifled by their successors, whose 
spoliations this collection is partly designed to facilitate. 

A collection § of Latin eeclesiastical writers published by the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna is to comprise a complete corpus to 
the end of the sixth cent Augustine, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
Tertullian, and others of less a are already in hand, and 
the series opens auspiciously with an elegant edition of Sulpicius 
Severus. ‘The text is beautifully printed, the commentary brief 
and entirely critical. We presume this is a sample of the manner 
in which the remainder of the collection is to be edited. 

The history of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem|| is suf- 
ficiently romantic to form an attractive volume. Herr Falxenstein 
follows his authorities very closely, adopts their statements in 
general without much critical examination, and has perhaps 
imbibed from them a certain grandiloquence of style. The virtues 
of the Grand Masters and the valour of their retinue are painted 
in such brilliant colours that it seems incomprehensible how so 
superhuman an institution should ever have come to an end. 
Even this end, not in general deemed over-glorious, is embellished 
and beatified in Herr Falkenstein’s flowery pages. 

Egyptology, and principally the science of hieroglyphics, has 
lately received an addition more important than any it obtained 
since the Rosetta Stone. It consists of a stele] of the times of 
Ptolemy Euergetes 1, bearing the date of 238 B.c.,on which a 
bilingual inscription is engraved, in hieroglyphics and in Greek. 
The former fills thirty-seven lines, the latter seventy-six, all 
intact. The honour of the discovery belongs to three German 
Egyptologists—Lepsius, Reinisch, ra Résler—who found it at 
San, the ancient Tanis, in Egypt; the last two, however, in 


* Abraham a Sancta Clara. Yon T. G. von Karajan. Wien: Gerald’s 
Sehn. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Die Convertiten seit der Reformation, nach ihrem Leben und aus ihren 
Schriften dargestellt. Von Dr. A. Riiss, Bischof von Strassburg. Bd. 2. 
Freiburg: Herder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Die Katholischen Kanzelredner Deutschlands, seit den drei letzten Jahr- 
yaaa Von J. N. Brischar. Schaffhausen: Hurter. London: Asher 


§ Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, TEditum consilio et 
impensis Academix Litterarum Casarex Vindobonensis. Vol.1. Sulpicii 
Severi opera ex rec. C, Halmii. Vindobone: apud C. Geroldi filium. 
London: Nutt, 

||. Geschichte des Johanniter-Ordens. Von Karl Falkenstein, Leipzig: 
Webel. London: Williams && Norgate. 

4 Die zweispaltige Inschrift von Taxis. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben 
und tbersetzt von Reinisch und Résler. Wien: Braumiiller. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


issuing this publication, deem it necessary to protest against 
certain statements of Lepsius, by which it would appear that “| 
and not they, was the original discoverer. They have only edi 
the texts—the hieroglyphies transcribed into lish character— 
with a German translation, reserving, no doubt, all further com- 
mentaries, philological and otherwise, to a future period, when the 
important claim of priority shall have been satisfactorily settled. 
The contents of the stele are similar to that of the Rosetta Stone, 
to which it is prior by some forty years. It is a copy of resolu- 
tions passed by a synod of priests assembled in Canopus to discuss 
the question of showing some special honours to the king and 
queen for their liberality to the temples and priests; and to the 
king in particular, for having victoriously issued from his cam- 
paign. It was decreed that a special order of priests should be 
instituted; that divine honours should be paid to the image of 
Berenike, the defunct princess. Of particular moment is @ certain 
change in the Egyptian calendar introduced on that occasion. 
A badly-mutilated copy of this stele, which had long been known, 
but which seemed irredeemably obscure on account of its defective 
state, but which also contains the third, the demotic, text, which 
is wanting in this newly-found copy, now rises in importance. 

Professor Weil has done condense learned 
Mohammed and the Khalifs, for the purpose of a popular history 
of the “Islamitic Nations ’* from fi sane! to Sultan Selim. 
But while omitting the whole critical apparatus of those more 
pretentious books, he has here been able to add several impor- 
tant chapters which would have been out of place in either of 
those—such as the history of the African mage Be the Arabs 
in Spain and Sicily, the material for which has been vastly in- 
creased of late, thanks to the restless mong displayed in these 
later days on the field of Arabic literature. The book would have 
been a more useful compendium, had the publisher thought it 
worthy of an index. 

Swederus’s + chapter of Swedish history is principally in- 
tended as a defence of Bernadotte against the charge of treachery 
or lukewarmness in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814. These 
imputations were principally circulated by the Prussian staff, who 
may have been actuated by jealousy, but who a a 


them. They have been adopted indiscriminately by M. Thiers, 
whose brilliant work is among histories what Pope’s is among 
translations of Homer; everybody abuses it, every reads it, 


and nothing is likely to supersede it. M. Thiers generally gets his 
military criticism from these same Prussians, and, heartily detesting 
Bernadotte on his own account, he exultingly holds him up to 
obloquy as a double-dyed renegade. The conclusions of even 
Prussian military criticism, however, are not infallible, especially 
when personal antagonism has heen an element in their formation. 
M. Swederus makes a good case for Bernadotte, and proves, we 
think, that the charge of treachery is groundless, and that his 
share in the campaign was more considerable than Thiers and 
the Prussians care to admit. It may be allowed, without much 
disparagement to him, that he displayed no peculiar zeal, that he did 
not wish to compromise himself with his former countrymen more 
deeply than was inevitable, and that he was too sensible of the 
need for economizing the small army with which he intended to 
conquer Norway to place it unnecessarily in the thick of bullets 
or of laurels. This would hardly satisfy M. Swederus, who talks 
about Sweden overthrowing France in the heart of Germany, and 
whose patriotism blinds him to the fact that the campaign would 
have gone on much the same without Bernadotte and his little 
contingent. The political department of his history is interesti 
but not sufficiently developed. Bernadotte’s behaviour in his 
elevation was as extraordinary as the elevation itself. Transported 
to a new scene, placed in the most difficult. circumstances, the 
hot-headed, arrogant Gascon, the hero of a hundred scra 
became a condescending prince, an astute statesman, a judicious 
ruler. Sweden owes her regeneration to him, and we could 
hardly blame her historians if their enthusiasm credited him with 
Waterloo, as well as Leipzic. 

The seeond volume of Tsehudi’s entertaining and instructive 
travels in South Americat is chiefly devoted to. the province of 
Minas Geraes in Brazil, tersely characterized by a.native as a land 
of “ many serpents, many agues, and many diamonds.” We have 
a most interesting account of the diamond mines—or rather 
washings—of the condition of the negroes, and of the state of 
society in general. Another interesting section relates. to tle 
German colony of Philadelphia, which, notwithstandiag much 
shameful mismanagement on the pait of the colonizing Company, 
the traveller regards as, upon the whole, a success. Great dis- 
content exists indeed, but chiefly among the new immigrauts, 
who, distracted by the | nalase annoyances of a tropical climate, 
feel, like Lord Lytton’s Frenchman, disposed to go to the devil 
rather than be bitten by a flea. A portion of Von Tschudi's 
researches is devoted to the aboriginal inhabitants. He declares 
his most decided conviction that these belong to the Mongolian 
race, and adds that, but for the difference of costume, it would 
frequently be impossible to distinguish a Botocudo Indian from a 
Chinese, and vice versd. The opinion of so intelligent an observer, 


* Geschichte der Islamischen Vilker. Von Dr. G. Weil. Stuttgart: 
Rieger. London: Williams and Norgate. 

+ Schweden’s Politik und Kriege in den Jahren 1808 bis 1814. Deutsclic 
von dem Verfasser ginzlich umgearLeitete Auszabe. Ausdem Schwedischen 
von C. F, Frisch. Th. 1. Toons : Fleischer. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

Reisen durch Siid-Amerika. Von J.J. von Tschudi, Bd. 2, Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 
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who has lived so much among both nations, is entitled to the 
greatest weight, and is amply confirmed by the portraits of 
Indians which illustrate this volume. These form only a small 
part of an extensive collection of sketches, very pleasingly 
executed, 

The colossal theme of American finance affords Freiherr von 
Hock * material for a thick volume. United States bonds have 
nowhere in Europe been taken so freely as in‘Germany, and it is 
natural that investors should wish to learn as much as possible 
respecting their security. The author will tell them much, not 
ewe strictly ‘relevant to this very practical concern, ‘but ex- 
tremcly interesting as illustrative of ‘the great science of ‘fiance 
in general. He details the almost romantic history of ‘the United 
States Bank; the vicissitudes of the tarilf struggle, destined to be 
yét ‘the cause of great ‘political perturbations; the more rapid 
vicissitudes of the money-market during the recent struggle, as 
confiderice rose or sank with the fortunes of the Union armies. 
His conclusions are, on the ‘whole, highly favourable to the 
stability of American finances, while he does not dissemble the 
existence of grounds for anxiety. Like most European authorities, 
he is a strong advocate for Mr. M‘Culloch’s plans, which ‘find ‘so 
little favour with Congress. The work is brought down to ‘the 
latest possible date, and financial occurrences have evidently ‘been 
studied from day to day with ‘the clesest attention. 

Ribbeck’s prolegomena to Virgil + might, as he himself remarks, 
be more appropriately entitled épilegomena, since they appear four 
years after the publication of his edition. They contain some 
rather rash suggestions for a readjustment of the text, some in- 

niows attempts to séttle the chronulogy, ‘and in particular a 

ighly elaborate essay on the ancient gramimarians who wrote 
commentaries on Virgil’s works. 

Friedrich Ritschel’s{ philological works will occupy three 
volumes, the first of which is devoted to essays on Greek litera- 
ture. That on the Alexandrian library is‘the most interesting ; 
that on'the “Seven against Thebes” perhaps the most elaborate. 
The preface contains'a striking ‘picture of the'restless energy and 
rapid mutations of modern philology. 

A history of English literature, by Stephen Gatschenberger §, 
contains no new information, and no original views, but testifies to 
considerable acqaintance with the‘subject. The author's criticism 
of our imaginative literature is usually good, but he is in general 
unjust to our philosophers and moralists, whose opinions he does 
not share. 

Madness is an extremely difficult subject for a dramatist to 
treat, ‘and feigned madness more difficult still. Herr‘Lindner’s 
Brutus || feigns:very clumsily ; we ‘cannot -believe that he would 
have imposed upon Tarquin. As, ‘however, he states that he feels 
a dog within him,-heamay not improbably-have been afflicted with 
hydrophobia. 


* Die Finanzen und ‘die Finanzgeschichte der Vereinigjten Stnaten von 
Amerika. Won Dr. Carl Freiherrn von Hock. Stuttgart : Cotta. London : 
Williams-& Norgate. 

+ P. Vergiti Maronis ra. Reeensuit Otto Ribbeck. Prolegomena 
Critica. Lipsix : Nutt. 

F. Ttitschelii Opuscula Philologica. Vol. 1. Ad litteras Greeas spec- 
tantia. Lipsiae: Teubner. London : Asher & Co. 

§ Geschichte der Englischen Literatur. Von Stephan Gitschenberger. 
Bde. 1-4. Prag: Kober’& Markgraf. ‘London: Williams & — 

|| Brutus «nd ‘Collatinus, Trauerspidl. ‘Von Albert Lindner. Berlin : 
Teeimer. -London: Williams & Norgate. 


February 10th, 1867. 
To the Editor of the Sarunngy Review. 


Srr,—There ‘is a passage in’an atticle in your last number on“ Elton’s 
Tenures of Kent,” which does me great, though, I do not doubt, uninten- 
tional injustice. ‘there implied that Mr. Elton was the first person who 
called attention to the obligation of the Deaw and Chapter of Christ Church 
to-inerease the Stipend 6f the Regius Professor of Greek. “ Mr. Elton,” it is 
said, “ came tothe rescue.” This was not the case. 

Whether I was the first person who ever called ‘attention to the matter, 
I do not know; the thing is so very obvious ‘that I ‘should be sur- 
prised if I was. But «most certainly I, and not Mr, Elton, was the 
person “who “came “to ‘the rescue”; the ‘person ‘who first stirred in ‘the 
correspondence which led to’the final settlement. “I began -with a letter 
in the Daily News, which I afterwards reprinted and ‘circulated in 
Oxford. In that letter or pamphlet I showed the ‘moral obligation of 
the Chapter to raise the stipend of the Professor, gol. chargeable on 
their estates, to w sum of equivalent value in modern money. I wrote 
however under ‘the prevalent belief that some particular estates, said to 
have been transferred from the Chapter of ‘Westminster'to tliat of Christ 
Church, were ehargeable with the payment. The Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr. Liddell, answered me. ‘His chief point was that ‘the money was not 
payable out of any particular estate, and that Christ Church had no pro- 
periy which had-ever ‘belonged to Westminster. He added that, if it could 

proved ‘that Christ Church possessed such ‘property, he would at once 
propose ‘to the Chapterto increase the Professor's stipend. I answered -in 
a second pamphlet that what Dr. Liddell said was quite off the mark; 
that, if the payment, which ‘he did not deny, was ¢hargeabille on ‘the 
Chapter -property, it-made-no difference whether it was chargeable ‘on 
any particular estate or ‘on the Chapter estates generally ; ‘that it "made 
no -diflerenee whether -any -of -the Chapter -property had belonged to 
Westminster ‘or not; thut in-atry ‘ease the Préfessur had‘a mora/ dlaim: on 
the'Chapter ; I avoided committing*myself to alegul claim. It 
was at this point ‘that Mr. Elton stepped in, inthe form 6f-a letter ‘to the 
Times, avowedly asa support to my case, my pamphiets being referred:to in 
the letter. “He there ‘showed ‘that:Christ’Gharch several estates 
which hail belonged'to Westniinster ; ‘he’dlso “expressed ‘his belief that the 
Professor had ‘a dega! claim on the Chapter. Mr-Eiton in the tirst partof 


his argument did real and valuable service by an unanswerable argumentum 
ad hominem against Dr. Liddell, which virtually bound him to make the 
proposal to the Chapter which he had somewhat rashly engaged to do. “On 
the other point I conceive Mr. Elton to have been wrong; as:the Chapter 
consulted several eminent lawyers, whose opinion was, as I had all along 
expected, that the Professor had no legal claim. The result of the joint 
pressure, begun by me and carried on by me and Mr. Elton conjointly, was 
that the Chapter, though denying all either legal or moral, what 
was wanted by making the increase. 

I fully aclmowledge the'value of Mr. Elton’s services to'the cause which I 
took in hand ; but they’were only'the ‘services of ‘an auxiliary. It is cer- 
tainly hard, when one has done a great public service, to find it attributed 
to another, and [ look.to the Saturday Review to do me justice. 

T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


‘NOTICE. 

The publication of the SarunDAY Review takes place .on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the-early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Ruvmw may ‘be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or at the Qffice, 38 Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Offce, 
price 2s. each, Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. euch. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Me? ‘DAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall. — 
On Monday next, February 16, et Eight. Bxeeutants: Madame Schumann, MM. 
Joachim, L. Ries, Meury Blagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Banks. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 
sip alcowy, 3s.; Admission, 1s—Programmes and ‘lickets at Chappell’x @o.'s, 
ew nd Street. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.— 
MORNING PEKFORMANCE, on Saturday, Fi 23, at Three. Executants : 
MM. Joachim, Paver, Lazarus, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti. ‘Vocalist, Miss Edith 
Wynne. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. Programme’ will include Mozart's celebrated 
Clarinet Quintet in A major ; Beethoven's Variations in F, Op. 34, for Pianoforte ; and Bach's 
Vietin. me Stalls, S3.; Ad i 1s.—Prog and 
‘ickets at Chap» ell & Co.'s, ew Bond Street » & Co." Cheapside 


J 
MESICAL UNION. — MEMBERS declining their SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to notify the.same in writing before the Ist of M , after which 
Tickets, and the “Record " of 1866, will be delivered; the letter containing a Drawing and a 
— to Cy J The Subscription is now 
*heque to Mr. or to Messrs. Astroown & Parry, 18 t! 
Eight Matinées w ill be given Tuesday, April 80, at St. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
in THE FAMILY LEGEND, in which Miss SUSAN GALTON bs 
very Evening, except n t; Thursday § . — ROY, 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION. Hepent Admission 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. — The | 


WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES end STU MEMBERS 
is NOW OPEN, -5 ali Mall Bast. ‘Ten till Five.—Admission. tar 


is. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


PNSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


JAS. FAWEY, Secretary. 


tian Hall. —The GENERAL 
DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN, ‘Ten till Six. 


GEORGE'L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 
ANTHROPOLOGIOAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 4 


artin's Piace.— At Bight “ CLASSIFICATIO! 
“ CHARACTER in RACE.” By C. Groom Nartan, 


VicTORIA INSTITUTE, 9 Cenduit Street, W.—_ORDINARY 

Mr. Wainctox’s Paper “On DARWINISM " is postponed to March 4. 

ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street—Professor 


RAMSAY, F.RS., will commence a COURSE of THIRTY-TWO LECTURES 
on GEOLOGY, on Monday, the Isth F 'Two-o'clock, to be eontinued on each 
——s Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday,-and Monday, at the «ame hour. Fee for the 
Professor WILLIS, M.A., F.R.8., will commence-e-COURSE-of THIRT 

in’ esc ednesday, ‘Thursday, riday, @me 

hour. ‘bee for the Course, ‘ 

TRENHAM REBKS, Registrar. 


W 
£3. 
LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL has urgent NBED 
of FUNDS. 


UDLEY GALLERY 
EXNIBITION of WA’ 
Gas or dark days and at dusk. 


and 2. will be th ly received by Di d 1 

60 Cornhill ; Messrs. Drummond & Co., Charing Cross ; Messrs. Coutts & Oo.) Strand ; Messrs. 

Hoare, by the underelgued, at tie hood 
CHARDES FINN, Secretary. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, 
nedr Hara psteadN.W. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
TLR-H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
THE PRINCESS ‘OF WALES. 
This Cuarity was'Established In 1753 (103 Years smee), for 20 Boys. 
353 Boys and Gisle are now iv the Sehool. 
80 received Annually. 
400 ean. be Aceommedated. 
“2,312 been ‘Admitted. 


‘AN ‘and OTHER ‘N&CESSITOUS “the objects of 
this Charity. The Commitiee very earnestly appeal 'to'tne Nobility’ who ‘Nave 
large means and liberal ud 136 Orphans (some 
Most Cistves-ing cases} applied for admission et the Klection, when 49 were-ad: 


thanktully reecived. 
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UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in IRELAND. — LOCAL ANUS CORD, an inexpensive and remarka bly good eaten M 
for Mourning Wear. Janus Cord it from Ge in any LOA! 
he EXAMINATION of Persons who are the University will be held in of the came paaporial exo pico hept mnate up, trimmed with Crape, for every degres ef ilooreinn, tor Tt 
DUBLIN, BELFAST, CORK, and GALWAY om TUESDAY, the lith of June, and the 2} Guineas the JAY’s, 

The subjects of Examination are the ordinary Subjects for School Education. THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, . 

‘The Junior Examination is for Boys under years of age; the other for Candidates of 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 

i pplication to be made before the 4th of May to the Secretary, Queen's University, Dublin ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this Season of the year choose C 
Castie, from whom Copies of the Regulations may be had on application. J nt0,eet BLACK DRESSES will find Jenue Cord. at about To Galncas the Drew, oe L | 

Established to prepare CARDED ume of 247, 900, and 951 Reset The 

Dares and Street. 
Sixteen Tutors, Graduates of Oztord, Cambridge, and Foreien Universities, and Native DEEP MOURNING. — Messrs. JAY beg to invite special fate of 
of India, under the F. HANBURY. M. Coll. Camb.; tention to the DEEP MOURNING DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, con Instal: 
- H. SPENCER, M.A., Coll. hr. and Non- | sisting every Article suitable for First and Family either made-up and ready The 
immediate wear, frean the Piece cut by the according to the wishes of sccures 
BRADE 1ELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, SILKS, CRAPES, &c., of the very best, most serviceable, and enduring qualities. may b 
will be "Spen in April next to Candidates f yal Charter One Exhibition of £39 and one of OOD BLACK SILKS.—M JAY a Dock 
nex ior jon ir ‘01 atio essrs. ave ways in 
Ww rad ar Readi Secretary, 

HE ILMINSTER GRAMMAR-SCHOOL.—Terms, from Bonnets Silks canbe more fully rele of Black 
OU netr ve @ soun: on, an 

came time successfully p repared for the Universities and the preliminary Examinations for THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
the 4 Army and Navy, yao the Professions. 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. Soc 

There are Four University Exhibitions belonging to the School. BEVENIN G DRESSES.—Black Net and Tulle.—Messrs. JAY 
wo OOLWICH, SANDHURST, DIRECT COMMISSIONS, ially pre for this Season « Variety of BLACK EVENING 
be — Th Re H. JOHNSTON E, Md. for many years Professor. Examiner. and DRESSES. which they cau tly recommend both for their Correctness of Fashion and 

Addiscom 2 
House, Croydon, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. I M 
CIVIL SERVICE HALL.— CANDIDATES for the India - 
vil Service, the G t Offices, and the A repared for ‘ aah 
tions Civil Wervice | Hall, 12 Princes Bayswater, ¥ by A. D. *SPRANGE MA, G* CORS of the “ An entire ly SUB 
ia of O CRINOLINES? Marken" Grown.” 


hurst, and the Line.—CLASSES and PRIVATE PUPILS are prepared in Civil and 


Mechanical Engineering. Works and Estimates.—Tuos. Romexe, C.E., 5 Westminster Cham- Two Guines | Melton Cloth Overcoats, are patronized by Travellers all over the World. All 
; Vietori 8.W., Principal. Wate Tweed Cloaks, One Guinea—H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to ,120 Regent 
SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHU 22 Gorchill, London: 10 Mooley Street, Manchester: and 80 Bold Street, Liverpool. covering 
00 AND RST, 
and the LINE._Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridse, assisted by s High N OTICE.—C. F. HANCOCK, SON, & CO., Jewellers and PE 
other Subjects allo an - . | men princi: vereigns an pe, y tos eir on 
References to Parents of numerous successful Pupils. Moderate arma Wiitehi H » | Add Nos. 38 and 39 BRUTON 8 REET, Street. Awarded ¥. 
aille onneur. rnat na or 
Ww OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the UNI- | excellence of design and of the Victoria Cross. Ss 
VERSITIES. — EIGHT PUPILS are nepased. he the above by the Rev. G. Ti 
ROBERTS, M.A. late Fellow of Cor: Christi Coll: Camb., and late Prof Professor in the Ri. AL. H4Ncock an SILVERS & CO... Limited, 
» Addiscumbe,—Address, Limes, Croydon JEWELLERS, GOLDSMITHS, and SILVERSMITHS to 
> PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES the DUKE tf EDINBURG 
NAVAL CADETS.— EASTMAN’S R.N. ACADEMY, Conduit treet Bond St NOTI 
SOUTHSEA. of the , now 
At FOUR recent Examinations, SIXTY-THREE PUPILS passed as Naval Cadets 0 K, BURBROOK, & CO., Limited. 
xamination Pupils took Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth, &c., Places. a’ 
ions to be d to Dr. ne GUINEA 18 Carat, consisting of 
ts. 
20 Great Marlborough Street. In Etruscan and other Patterns. CU 
tee ANCOCK, BURBROOK, & CO,, Limited. 
LABORATO! Dail Ten to Fi 3 ? 
ea to Five, for the Study of Anaiysi. | FY THIRTY GUINEA DIAMOND SUITES, consisting of 
Privete Lessons given in the Elements of Chemistry. ei ie Trustee 
[THE IN CUMBEN’ T (Married) of a Small College Living in a Set with sng BAnniics, Water. cise son, 
very healthy and ples é part of Essex, late Fellow and Lecturer of his College in re 
Camber TW or or THREE to Public Schools, Universities, HANCOCK, BURBROOK, & Limited.—SPECIALITIE 
TPUITION. —The Rev. T. Tutor of Se Vier of Pampesford, | and Valued well ae 
Cambridge, formerly Fellow Tutor n’s Col Cambridge, pare: 37 Conduit Street, Bond Street. sehen § 
ct FURNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; the 
Tms 
st in the End._DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
A FRENCH GENTLEMAN (Married), who has had | witn Priced FURR ST, gratis and posi-free.” This List is arranged to facilitate 
considerable experience ition, and who for some years has received Three or Four of Goods, and comprises le Cutle: ro-Pla fampe, ths, 
English f good Famil to his House PRIVATE PUPILS. h Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, ing, Copper Tin, and Brass Goods, Culina: + mee 
The Pups receive every attention, and enjoy the best facilities for te | Turnery, Brushes, Mate, &e—DEANE & NE CO... King William Street, London Bri THE 
Write and to Speak the French Language. Instruction can be obtained in Classics and Mathe- lis A.D. To 
ru for Pupils who require it.—Address, Mr. Bovanz, 7 7 Rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne THE NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS for TABLE GL ASS, 
rance. 
HINA, and CHANDELIERS.—J. DEFRIES & SONS ha’ opened thei NEW The As 
HOME, &c., for ONE or TWO Young CHILDREN, of food CITY “SHOW MS, containing an entirely new, ¢ naive, and beaut Stock oft of the PROPC 
beautiful ickshire. ddress ve Goods. eir own ir agen obtain 
Couriers healthy Chandeliers, Breakfast, Dinner,and Services, &e., is respectfully invi 
A WRANGLER and FIRST CLASSMAN in the MORAL METROPOLITAN Pk TERMINUS. 
now le eth 
with Secon in the Clasical who ‘Beaming College, Cambridge, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Decorators, Cabinet- Makers, The wh 
wil z with i ination, or for either o Upholsterers,and Bedding Warehousemen, respectfully direct attention to the con- 
the Universities. Address, C. H. H. M., 18 New Ormond Street, hejabove Hallways of cena to thelr WARERUOMS.¢ 
avement, an e Moorne: within respecti our hundred y: 
ECRETARY, &c.—An ENGLISH GRADUATE, aking | of the statio 
French and Spanish and experienced in the conduct of English and Yers Co Residents at at the West End of Mbndon,and ivesn the North London, North-Western, Great Edinb 
AGEMENT. after June next, for either Portion Northern, Midland. Great Eastern, Great W am and r, and South Coast 
or the Whole of his Time. Under suitable Ney be wosld aes object to go pee road. cha eo (carriage generally, can now come to the Finsbury Stations in most cases without 
U sees, Suse the present moath only, XM SMEE & SONS’ Salesmen wait upon intending Purchasers in the above eas 
R. P. M., Ingram’s Newspaper Office, 9 Parliament Street, S. W. guste 7 throughout the country, free of charge, to prepare Ketimatesand wi th Designs NI 


M hehe) —WANTED, brilliant SERMONS. Liberal Terms of Furniture and Samples of Materials. 4 
* offered, and First-rate Composition only required.— Address, with short Speci- IT TENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 


cautioned t various Imitati d Infrin 
To NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A POLITICAL | but wanting all its emential edventages. 
R of st pared to furnish Three or more LEADERS Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “* Tucker's Patent,” and a Number. C 
Weekly Dally Metrepoliten @ lesser pumber toa | Paper. of The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal o: 7 
moderate ovinions. —Address, H. Mavis, bS. cue of Mrs. 4 Old C Mention given to Bedding of any description at the International Exhibition. an may Fj 
= 
lesale e Manufacturers, 
EVE IONARY PROPERTY and LEGACI PUR- WILLIAM 8MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate Railway Terminus, London, E.C. Econom! 
CHASED or MORTGAGED to pay 6 per cent. per annum.—Written Applications or by addit 
may be seut to Mr. Moxaus, 49 Leicester Square. BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. — WILLIAM 6&. mist, the 
ON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- jums u 
WANTED, CAPITAL to Extend an ESTABLISHED | gare pisrLayot Lampe, Baths ,and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock ofeach is at once the average 
BUSINESS, for which 15 per ornt. would be given. No Partnership liability, anxiety,or | largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- original Pr 
personal attention. Address, W. H. G.,care of Messrs. Reid & Preston, | Bouverie Street, E.C. —— L those that |] Reve tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in x 
YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, Rich- from 0s. each. 
? er Baths, from.......... 8s.0d.to £6 0s. each. 
t tm ronic Diseases. princi; y the combin atur ts—A lothe: sam 
Water, and Dict. Turkish Bath Bathe onthe under Dr. Lane's Medical Dirce Colza Gate Mother kinds 
T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST BURTON, GENERAL “FURNISHING 
26 Oxford Street, W. RONMORGER. by to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- I 
E gratis, and It contains rarer Six Hundred Illustrations of his un- 
Genuine Drugs, Pure Chemicals—Competent Assistants—No Apprentices. Stock of Sterling and Electro- Pilate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
P ptions from the Country despatched same day. Turnery, iron Bedding, Bed: of 
al eee of the MEDICATED VAGINAL and UTERINE PESSARIES, as | Prices,and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Kooms,at 39 Oxford Street, ; 1, 14,2,3,and4 
mended by Dr. Tanwar, “ Obstetrical Transactions,” Vol. IV. p. 205, London, 1863; na Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | Newman Yard, London. 
Toventer of the Tong SOLUBLE MEDICATED BOUGIES. 


WHAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT?—An immediate | BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE _oppota 


1,000 
Anew to the Inquiry,and a SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, with information for N » f & SON 31 
Awd to russ ent free by post) on application to FIL Upholsterers, 31, 32, 

R. BARRETT & SONS, 13 Mark Lane, London. Claims se 


—STEPHEN SMITH (late SMITH & NICHOL- | [NK SOLVENT. — This Preparation instantly te Sin inky Pott 


Ironmould, and Fruit-Stains from 
Kine om. Duke Inn Fields, Manufacturer of Silver and Electro Plate, to as it 
the G Clob H ate, the Stains with the on removing. Blot i ine as The Soeie 


us: of an erasing knife. LUBIN,2 New tages 
The Show be closed in fature ot Tivo on Satardays. Bond street. The Trade 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY COMPANY.— 
LOANS on DEBENTURES.—The Directors are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
LOANS in Sums of not less than £100, on the following Terms, viz. : — 6 per cent. per annum 
tor Three reves 53 nD ees for Five Years; 5 per cent. per annum for Seven Years. 
Issued under the “ Railway’ rs Securities Act, 1866.” 

y Order, GEORGE HOPWOOD, Secretary. 
6 Westminster Chambers, vieels Street, Westminster. 


ONDON and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 
Incerpeented wg Established by numerous Acts of Parliament, the first of which was 
passed in the Year 
F OUR-AND-A-HALE PER CENT. STOCK. 
The Directo the London and St. Katharine Docks Com Low my Ay 
ferential Stock, to be raised by the Company's = be Interest 
rate of 43 per 6 cm per oe = whole amount subscribed for may be paid at once, = 4 
jis House. 


The Interest on this Preferential Stock will accrue from the time of payment, and is amply 
a = on the Revenue of the Company, as will be shown by Accounts, which may be inspected 
from whom further information 


to Forms of Application, and any . 
THOMAS CHANDLER 
Dock House, 109 Leadenhall Street, T. W. COLLET, "} Joint Secretaries 
January 22, 1867. 


PHEN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE | SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1865, amounted to £6,858,649, being in respect of Sums assured 
by Felli ANN. and £1,500,092 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

St ts of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained,and Assur- 


UN IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 
sion to Foundation Schools. Additions in 1865 at the rate of 1? per cent. per annum. 


24 Suffolk Street, London, S.W. CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


Established 1824. 


GCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
Life), 37 CORNHILL, LONDON. Capital, £5,000,000. 
Fire and Life Insurances on the most liberal terms and conditions. 
Copies of the Annual Report, just issued, may be had on application. 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
All Policies are now entitled to the 
Buildings, Furniture, or 


recent Reduction in the Duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


INSURANCE OFFICE. 


PELICAN LIFE 


lished in 1797. 
No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.; and 57 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Directors. 
Octavi . Esq. Kirkman D. Hi MP. 
John Esq. Henry Lancelot olland, Es 
Thos. Henry Farquhar, Es q Sir John L Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


Benjamin Shaw . Esq 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. Mafmaduke Wyvill. Jun., Esq., M.P. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profits will pe made at the end of 1868. All Policies 
now effected on the “ return will participa’ 
mth he last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on wine ‘Premiums paid. 
Loans, in connexion with Life Assurance, upon approved security, in sums of not less than 


£500. 
ae and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary, or to any of the Company's 
n 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established in 1829. 
Patrons—Archbishops of CANTERBURY and YORK. 
Trustees—The eee ' DUBLIN, the Bichope of LONDON and WINCHESTER, 
d the Archdeacon 


DSTONE. 
BONUS divided among Assured Members, Jun 1866, £200,500; and on June 1, 1861, 
£148,300, excess of Bonus beyond that of being! in proportion to the increase 
of Assured Members. In numerous cases the whole amount of Annual Premiums upon «ld 
Assurances have been extinguished by means Quin reducing 
them, and large sums afterwards added to sums assu’ re are D rietors in this 
Society to share in Bonus. The Relations of Clergymen, “and of the Vly Clergymen, as 

well as Clergymen, are privileged to make Assurances upon Life in this Society 
of the Bonus of 1866, other Documenta, to, be at the 
iety’s Office, 

Annual Income, £162,157 12s. 3d. Capital Invested, 15s. 

JOHN HODGSON, M.A., Secretary. 


CLOSE OF THE BOOKS OF 
(THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Established 1831. 
The ASSURANCE LISTS for the Thirty-Sixth Year will be closed on Ist March. 
PROPOSALS lodged at the Head bee Ab any of the Agencies, on or before that date, will 
obtain the ad) Proposals. 


vantage of One Year's Addi us over later 

Existing Assurances... .. «+ «+ £6,536,052 
Annual Revenue... oe oo os «+ 237,008 


The whole Profits belong the who ant from ell 
The Vested Bonus Additions amount to £1,491 ,300. 
Forms of Proposal, and all information, may be obtained at the Head Office or A ies 


ances effected, through say Solicher in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 
Actuary at the Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament. 


Chief Office, Rorat Fxcnanes, Loxpon; Branch, 29 Pare Mats. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub- Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors, 


Robert Barclay. Esq. William Ebert, 
ohn Garratt Cattiey, Esq. Wilmot 

James Daniell Bea. } 

ward James Danie rge Forbes icolmson, 
William Davidson, Esq. easy Nelson, Esq. 

mas Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 

Alexander Druce, Esq les Robinson, . 
F redk. Joseph Edimann, Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Charlies Hermann Gischen Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Witla Wali mes, Esq. 
Francis Alexander Hamilton, Esq. wil Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. les Baring Young, Esq. 


Fire, Lirz, and Assunances on liberal terms. 
nm Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. percent. per 


axe "Charge ie made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five ay 
Any sum up to £15,00 Life. 
The Corporation bear the cost off Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the Urey peed a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the - 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of of an Office whose been 
uae by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


A TEN SHILLING TICKET of the CASH PAYMENT 
ASSOCIATION saves from 10 to 25 per cent. on most Articles of Domestic Expen- 
Lists (price 6d. to Ticket-holders) contain many sdditional Names of First-class 


Tradesme’ 
Ticket s 1d List sent on receipt of 10s. 6d. 
gana Li Place, 8.W. 


F. V. RAINSFORD, Sec. 


({SLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 i 13 Cornhill, 
finish. The following are vary generally approved: 


THE OXFORD PATTERN, 
Beautifully Engraved. 
6 


0 
Silver Table and Presentation Plate, incl: Wai Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes, — 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of w AF —— ~ 2 on application. 


M4PPIN » WEBB, & COMPANY, 

MANUFACTURES of BEST QUALITY. 

PATEN T SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES—Require 
no Cleaning, no Knife Machine, and present # most beautiful effect at Table. 


KLECTRO SILVER PLATE. 
SILVER PRESENTS. 


GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
Edinburgh, January 1367. WILLIAM FINLAY, Szcretary. 
Office, 26 Poultry. 


London 
ARCH. T. RITCHIE, Res. Sec. 


UN IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY King 
William Street, London, E.C., with Branches at Calcutta, Madras, and and Bombay. 1 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
f William Norris Nicholson, Esq. 


phenson- 
Charles Freville Surtees, Esq., M.P. 


Actuary and Secretary-FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Esq. 
Economical rates of Premium. Annual Bonus divisions, b: 
or ‘by addition to Sums assured. us y abatement of original Premium, 
the, retection made of por ent, on ll re: 
u ol 
preceding forded or the year en ay, 1867. 


a] Divisions of Profit has cash returns of half the 
in Assured on 
Pilicy. | Livesin England. Premium Reduced Premium. 
30 £1,000 44684 £12 42 
40 1,000 3110 4 15615 0 


Assured on Further R i | 
Original Reduced iver Reduced 


in India. | Premium. Premium. ifin 
30 £1,000 £800 £400 £1242 
40 1,000 #00 2910 0 bb 0 
MILITARY. 
30 1,000 0 242 
40 1,000 6 oo 3110 0 1515 0 
SPECIAL NOTICE. — Messrs. Grsnonwe & Co., of Calcutta, have been Agents, 
to this Society's Branch at Calcutta, in place of the late firm Gorpow, 
Claims settled Premiums in land or in at the 
Saline Foticies, whethe the be paid in of this Branch 
Offices at ta, Madras, or Bombay. 


77 & 78 OXFORD STREET, or 71 & 72 CORNHILL. 


(CCHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-Room Doors. 
CHUBB & St. 48 Cross Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool ; iT Price Lists sent free. 


GARDEN SEED (Crop 1666). —Com mplete te COLLECTIONS 
for ONE YEAR'S SUPPLY, 63s., 42s., 308. 10s. containing 
details of Collections and full Buanoiene all Vi a ys Flower Seed ities of this 
Orders amounting to pay All packets of Flower Seeds 


BUTLER, McCULLOCH & CO., Soutlf Row, Covent Garden Market, W.C. 
ARTER’S GENUINE SEEDS.—Carter’s COLLECTIONS 
for Large, Medium. Small, snd very Sunall Peroilics, No. No, No. Bs, 
No. 1 6d.; forwarded without delay, on rece! ipt of of Post-Office Order description of 
Genuine Farm, Garden, and Flower s at CARTER’S New Seed Warehouses, 237 

Lists gratis and post-free. 


and 261 Holborn, London, W.C.—Price 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER 


! Pure, nearly Tasteless, and free from Adulteration of an: pind, boving 
M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.8., &e.; and Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., LRCP.. 
- ho, int the words of the late oe. Pereira, says that “ The best Oil is that which is 
‘colour, Odour, and Flavour, characters this 
"Hepat int of great pint Bottles, measure, 
fa KEATING, Chemist-79 St: Paal’s Churchyard. 


D" DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN CoD LIVER OIL. 


this unrival malted in the treatment of Con- 
ti Adults and Children is now 

thoroughly recognised. Invariably pare, iformly my excellent, palatable and easily taken, is 

universally by the highest Ax ncom 

every oes kind. Hence the ump ted public patronage it has Dr. L HEBY. 

M | of Health and Anaiyet to the y of London, writes: in 

have found Dr. De Jong Breve Oil came ext of 
sesence of cholaic compoun 


among w! the p ds fodine in estate of ic com! 
tion are the remarkable. It is, I Nrelieve, universally this oil has 
great therapeutic power ; and from my in ve no doubt ts being @ pure and 
unadu Iterated pe. LANKE TER, Coroner fo: 


Dr. DE JONG BROWN Wit CoD Live 


The 
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Half-Pints, 2s. 6d. 
HARFORD, & end 
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sh, Silver Tea Pot 1612 0 | Silver 5 0 

Silver Sugar Basin ..........++++..65 813 0 Silver Sugar Basin ...........ss...55 810 0 

Silver Cream Ewer 6 5 0 Silver Cream Ewer 6 0 
Silver Coffee Pot 1810 Bilver Coffee Pot 18 0 0 
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EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to any Station in 
England._THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly recommend the Wines of the above 
eminent Shippers. Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; superior, 38s., 428., 488., anc 52s.; 
Amontillado, 58s., old East Indian, 72s. and 8s.; Madeira, direct, 60s. and 72s. 
old East Indian, 95s. te: 18s.; superior, 24s.; St. Julien, 288. and 32s.; 
Margaux, 36s., 40s., and 5%s.; Cantenac 56s.; La 
la and Lafitte, 62s. to Ch ), 428. : very good, 48s. superior, 
.—Tnomas Nonn & Sons, Wine, Siirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's 
Conduit Street. Priced Lists on appiteation, Established 1801. 


A! sLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO. their new London Bridge Stores, London Bridge ,5.E. 


St. Estephe, St. “ee 


[February 16, 1867. 


"ARUNDEL SOCIETY. —Entrance Is, 


1. ZACHARIAS NAMING HIS SON JOHN. 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Gurstanpauo, in S. Maria Novella at Florence. 
2. POETRY. 
A Chromo-lithograph from the Fresco by Rarrarrre, in'the Stunze of the Vatican. 
Specimens of the Works in progress can be eg, » the Rooms of the Society, 


24 Old Bond Street, W 
MAYNARD, Secretary. 


7To @ Guard against Fraud, and to secure the Genuine 
RSHITRE SAUCE, Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Sole Manufacturers, LEA & PERRINS, Worcester; 
Agents, CROSSE & BLACK WELL, London. 
And Sold by Druggists, Grocers, and Oilmen generally throughout the World. 


EXTRACT of MEAT (Extrectam Carnis Liebig), 
Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark 
Lane, London, at their Manufactories in South America—analysed, and certified genuine. by 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor. Persons suffering from Weak Digestion, Invalids requiring 
ely han ea Diet, Aged Persons, Children (particularly those of weak Constitution, or suffer- 
ing from Scrofula), Infants iy eine Weaned, and Ladies after Confinement, will find this 
Extract, property prepared in ious ver palatable forms, extremely useful. Taken with | 
Rice, Arrowroot, Sago, &c., the Extract will be found to be an agreeable Substitute for Cod Liver 
Oil, and equ»! ly efficient. t Sea itis invaluable. being au excellent Anti-scorbutic; also in | 
travelling. It has proved oe great value in Hot Climates, where it is almost impossible, on 
account of the nature of the Meat, to a tea. It keeps unaltered for years, and 
in any Climate, and enables 4 ordimary Cook tormake with ease many of the most palatable 
Soups, Made Dishes, and Sa 
CAUTION.—This is the Extract of and warranted gentine, by Baron 
Liebig, the Inventor. and authorized by hi called “ elias Extract of Meat,” or 
“ Extractum Carnis Liebig.” Every Jar of. the Ext ars Baron Liebig’s 
Certificate. Covers Imitations have appeared in the Market—some pF very deficient in 
wality. Sold by Van Abbott; Fortnum, aan. Co.; Langtons; Maw; 3 Foster ; 
‘edier ; and all Chemists and Italian Warehouse kg 


(THE SMOKER’S BONBON effectually removes the Taste 

and Smell of Tobacco from the Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable 

and safe. It is very pleasant and wholesome. Prepared by’ a patent process, from the Recipe 

of an eminent Physician, by OOLING & CO., Wholesale Confectioners, Bethnal Green, 

London, ae Sixpenny and Shilling Boxes; post free, 7 and 14 Stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 
Tobaccon &C. 


RAGRANT SOAP.—The “UNITED SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful F beneficial “Effect on the Skin.— 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the SELF-FITTING CANDLES. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
%~* Use noother. See Name on each Tablet. 


STANLEY'S CERASINE—for Loss of Hair, Scurf, and 


Dandriff_is by numerous Testimonials be the most elegant and effective 
i 5s.—Sold by Sanceu & Son, 140 Oxtord 


Preparation ever discovered. In Bottles,$s.6d.; Jars, 


Street; and Chemists everywhere. 


AR R’S LIFE 
OUR ¢ ONLY CHANCE of having good Health must depend 


re Remedy, Then—what Remedy? e omen voles. > Public for many 

‘plied ed PAKR'S LIFE PILLS, whtich no disease hi wed by their 
wonderful e y in all disorders of the Stomach, the Liver, nthe : Kidneys, the. wels, and the 
— a y promote “Appetite, aid Digestion, purify the Blood, and keep the Bowels regular.— 


be had of any Chemist. 
T this Season no Family should be without a Box of Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC Ware. for in all cases of Colds, Coughs, Throat Affections, 
and irritation of the Air Passeges of the Lungs, they give instant relief. They stop a Cough in 
a few minutes.— May be had of all ail Drugvists. 


BITTERS.—Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, Palatable 
and Wholesome, is 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a Dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 2’Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London. 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Nearly all the Books advertised in this: y's 's Hearsay | Review "’ are in Circulation, 
oron Sale,at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Copies of all the principal Books of the 
Season continue to be added as the de nand increases, and ample Mfion Owe G are provided of all 
the best Forthcoming Beoksas they appear. First Class Subscri Guinea per 4 
commencing at any date. Book Societies supplied on liberal —" 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, February 16, 1867. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
A REVISED LIST of BOOKS lately sdded to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
comprising a bs? large and varied Selection of Books in every Department of Literature, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded postave free on application. 
Madie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, February 16, 1867. 


te & 


| Class-books for cnglish Reading, Spelling, G 


ARUNDEL SOCTETY. — hs published, a Chromo- 
lithograph of THE FOUR SIBYLS, from the Fresco by Rarrarrze, in S. ae 
della Pace at Rome. Price to Mees, £1 5s. 6d ‘Strangers, £1 lis. 6d.— can be 
seen in the Rooms of the Society, 24 Oid Bond Street. 

F, W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 


(COLLEGES and SCHOOLS SUPPLIED with BOOKS, 
ATLASES, ‘MAPS, GLOBES, and SCHOOL STATIONERY, on the most favourable 
Terms, by Eowarp Sranroxp, 6 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. Terms. on application. 


To GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, &c.—STANFORD'S CLAS8- 


SIFIED CATALOGUE of EDUCATI ONAL WORKS, Atlases, Maps, Globes, and 

containing, irrespective of, Publisher, the most and 
y, Astro- 

nomy, History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Mathematies; the Greek, Latin, French, German, and 

Italian Languages ; Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, and every other branch of Education 

also Maps, Atluses, Globes, and School Statione: 62.-pages,8vo. Forwarded per pos 

Lady or Gentleman engaged in Tuition, on rece! ot of One aap Price to the Public, 6d. 

London : Evwarp Stanvorp,6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


(SHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 
"THE FEBRUARY PART of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


contains the Opening Chapter of an Original Romance, entitled 
LORD ULSWATER, 
By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 


(SHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY RECORD.—This Work is issued 


Weekly during the sitting of Eetiement. and at the close of the Session is wuiahed ina 
Volume for permanent Reference, with Division Lists, List of Private Bilis, &c.—Svubscri 
for the whole (the Weekly Numbers and the Volume) One Guinee a Session, delivered free. 
Printed and published by J. Waps, 18 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Clock TOWERS.—The LAW COURTS.—THE BUILDER 
his Week contains: Tine View and Details of the Rathhaus Clock Tower, Prague— 
iw Courts, with Two Plans—The Business of Stained Glass 


The pois for the Proposed 


and the Art- y C Sitios of E The Value of ‘Ten Shillings a Day at Sydney 
—The Present Position of Architecture, and other P. allthe cognate News. 4d.; or 
by post, 5d.—! York Street, Covent Garden, and ali S wsmen. 


A MONTH'S TOUR in By Joun Murray 
Wittram Bracrwoop ten, Edinburgh and London. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. ¢s. 
SONGS of INNOCENCE and EXPERIENCE, with other 


Poems. Printed from the Original Edition of 1789-94, and from the Author’ 's MS. 

“ The Songs only require to be known to be loved with a tend and enthusi which 
it is not given to many poets to arouse.......- Montesquieu said that he had never known any 
care which was not removed by an hour's reading. One may say of the Songs of Innocence, 
that there are few cares which they are not sure to lighten, and few minds in which they will 
fail to breed happier and brighter moods.” —Saturday Review, January 5, 1867. 

London : B. M. Prcmentno, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ROBERTS. 
Just published, with Map, 5s.; pest-free, 5s. 6d. 


THE LIFE ‘and WORK of ST. PAUL, pra prs ctically Considered 


and ‘one. By Acexayper Roserts, D.D., Author of “ Discourses on the Gospels,” &c. 
- Go., -Lovell’s-Court, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


PRIESTORAPT ; or, CHURCH versus BIBLE. By F. 
Rasen: F.R. Astron. Soc.; late “Royal Engineers. 
London: Triswsr & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
This day is published ,6és. 
O Y EXUBERANT GROWTHS of ‘the TONSILS, as a Fertile 
Source of Delicate Health, and Arrest of Deve t in yeas Persons_with = 
Treatment to be adopted for their Removal. By Jas. Yeaurstey. M.D. to the Ear 
Infirmary, Sackville Street; Author of “ Deafness Practically Tilustrated,” &c. 
Cuvrcititt & Sons, 11 New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 
NOTICE.—A REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS 
withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, is now 
ready, end willbe forwarded postage free on application. 
‘Mutie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 


0 LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited—The NEW YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST is Now Open, both for ‘Pwelve and Six Months. All the Newest 


LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited. — The Illustrated 

Namber of the Company's MONTHLY CIRCULAR was issued on February !, and 

‘THE LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited:— The REVISED | 
LAST of SURPLUS BOOKS for SALE is eombined with the MONTHLY CIRCULAR, 

‘which oan be had'free on application. 

pot LIBRARY OOMPANY, Limited.—The Company have 
‘neatly 380 CHIEF and BRANCH CH DEYOTS. ‘Transfers 


LIBRARY COMPANY, Limited.—The ure 

PRANCHES at the following :—Cit ‘William E 

26 Pall-mall, 8.W.; and Brighton, 80 King's the Grand 

THE LIBRARY COMPANY, ‘Limited. —The CHIEF OF- 
Welbeek Cavendish Square, W. »where all Trade and Wholesale 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ms from One Guinea toany amount, agcotding to the sup’ ly red. All | 
Becks, French, and German, immediately publication. respectuses, | 
with Lists of New Pubilestions, gratis and post free. 


oe A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Booke offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices ‘may | 
be fad free on application. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, | 
370 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION 
WORTH of MOBIC, Price.’ "Prospectuses oan be 
had, or forwarded, on application. 


Caanen & Co., Limited, 20) Regent Street, London, W. 
N.B. Schools are requested to-apply for C. & Co.’s Private Circular. 


"WHO'S WHO for 1867. ey pot, 


Just published, Second Edition, with Ateonte. yaemtelning additional Faets and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious P. Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is.3d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS. and QUACKERY. By 
Derecron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
H. Bauiirze, 219 Regent Street, London. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMARS BY THE REV. E. MILLER, M.A. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, ‘for the Use of Schools. 
Second Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


pears to us to be just what is required u to the latest date in it of scholarship; 
and taking boys out of their depth.””—s; Spectator, 1964. ome 


|AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRA ‘for the U 
Schools, 12mo. 5s. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX, post Bvo. 4s, 
Conspicuous for exceedingly clear 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES, 
eee REVISED AND IN SOME CASES 
ALMOST ENTIRELY REWRITTEN 


In 1 vol. fep. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, or Ms, ealf lettered, 


AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 

LIBRARY of REKERENCE; a Papular Compendium of General Know- 

ve including Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chrono’ -gy, Peerage, 
One-hundred-and-thirtieth Thousand, thoroughly revised. 


May also be had, the latest Editions. 

| MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
| MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 6d. 
| MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY, 

price 10s.:6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 64. 
LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY of BOTANY, Two 

Parts, 20s. 

"London : and Co. Paternoster 
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On Tuesday, the 26th instant, Vol. I. in 8vo. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND; 
its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. ° By ALPHEUS Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada, 


London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 6d. or 5s. a dozen, 
HE FRANCHISE; FREEMEN; FREE-TRADE: FOR- 
TUN FABER. By the Author of “'The People’s Blue Book.” 
London: LoneMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, revised, in 8vo. price Js. 6d. 
ATIONAL FINANCE and CURRENCY: the Bank Acts 


of 1797, 1819, and 1844; with the Operation of Gain or Loss of Gold and 
Panics in Peace and War. By Epwarp NortTox. 


London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Is. stitched, 
HE POLICY of the FUTURE in INDIA: a Letter to the 
Right Hon. Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State for India, &c. By WILLIAM 
KnIGHTON, LL.D. Assistant-Commissioner in Oudh. 
London: Lovemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, i in 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
RELAND’S CHURCH PROPERTY and the RIGHT USE 
of IT. By Avuprey DE VERE. 
London: LoxemaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


With about 140 Illustrations engraved on Wood, New Edition now ready, in 8vo. 
price 21s. cloth, or 27s. half-bound in morocco with gilt top, 
OMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description of the 
Habitations of = classed according to their Principle of Construction. 
By J. G. Woop, M.A. F. 
than a fairy tale.”— Daily News. 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BISHOP HAROLD BROWNE'S ORDINATION SEBMON, 
Published by request, in 8vo. price Is. 
OBER MINDEDNESS: a Sermon proached at his General 
Ordination in the Cathedral Church of Ely by Epwarp HaroLp Lord Bishop 


of 
London :. LonGmMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE ABYSSINIAN QUESTION. 
Now ready, in 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, price 12s. 
HE BRITISH CAPTIVES in ABYSSINIA. By Cartes 
T. Bexe, Ph.D. F.S.A. Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 


“We recommend Dr. Beke’s book to all who desire to understand the parliamentary 
discussion which is certain to take place on these matters.""— Guardian, 


mdon : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


LORENCE the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By 
C. R. WELD. With Twenty-three Woodcut Illustrations from Drawings by 


the Author. 
“ Mr. Weld speaks of the Florence of to-da: and presents us hy ey a vivid and apparently 
truthful picture 


of the new capital as he saw rf ‘last year.” — Daily 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Row. 


Second Edition, enlarged and rearranged, prices. 6d. 
PIGEAMS, Ancient and Modern; Humorous, Witty, 
Satirical, Moral, and Panegyrical. Edited by the Rev. JonN Boorn, B.A. 


“A most amusing bedy of wit and sprightliness........ The notes at the end add to the 
interest of many “ the epigrams. Since the first edition tue work hes been greatly 
improved.”—Daily News. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in 8vo. pp. 452, with 3 Lithographic Plates (1 coloured) and 
23 Woodcuts, price 15s. cloth, gilt top, 
()BSTETRICAL TRANSACTIONS, VIII. being the 


Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of Landon for the Year 1866, with. 
Lists of Officers, Fellows, &c. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
The Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. pice 248, 
ISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. Third 


es Tei seareey possible to over-rate the value of Mr. Lecky's pete, and vigorous book, the 
style of which is as luminous and attractive as its learning is prof»und.”—Speetator. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Seated Row. 
Just published, in 8vo. with 2 Maps, price 15s. 
ISTORY of the CITY of ROME from its Foundation to the 
Sixteenth Century of the Christian Era. By Tomas H. Dyzgr, LL.D. 
bad and authentic work the subject. of which it treats.” 
By far the most complet: upon the great . h - ‘ 


London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


The 


PEOPLE'S EDITIONS = WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL, 
M.P. FOR WESTMINSTER. 


Recently published, in crown 8vo. 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun 
SruarT M.P. People’s Edition, price 5s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Stuart Mitt, M.P. People’s Edition, price 2s. 
ON LIBERTY. By Jonw Srvanr Miz, M.P. People’s 
Edition, price 1s. 4d. 
Library Editions of Mr. Mitx’s Works, 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 
HISTORICAL, Vou. IIL. nearly ready. Also Voxs. I. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


2 vols. 25s, 


AN EXAMINATION of SIR W. HAMILTON'S PHILO- 
SOPHY. l4s. 
UTILITARIANISM, 5s. ON LIBERTY, 7s. 6d. 
ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 9s. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 2 vols. 30s. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS delivered to the UNIVERSITY of 
ST. ANDREWS, just published, price 5s. 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Rows 


EIGHTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. OF ACTON’S QOOKERY-BOOK. 
Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with 


MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES reduced 
to a system of Easy Practice in a Series of carcfully tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent 
possible applied and explained. By Buiza Acton. 
London : LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
A New Edition, in 16mo. with ee ena 
or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco by Ri 
AYS of ANCIENT ROME; with "TVRY and THE 
ARMADA. By the Right Hon. Lord Macauar. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with 
90 Woodcut Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, by G. Scharf, 21s. 
cloth, or 42s. in moroeco by Riviére. 

MINIATURE EDITION, the I ress and all the JIlustrations 
as above reproduced in Lithography, 10s, 6d. cloth, or 21s. bound in 
morocco by Riviére. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In One Volume, 8vo. of 11 hundred pages, price 52s. 6d. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIOTIONA RE, the 
Words printed in the Original Devanagari and in Roman Lettera; with 
to the Best Editions of Sanskrit and ith ‘end 
of Cognate Words chiefly in Greek, Latin, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by THEoporE BENFEY, Professor in the University of Guttingen. 
“ Dr. Benfey’s dictionary is a very creditable contribution to Sanskrit teglcgmaie, Te The 
towed. 


By 


writers have been as much as 


volume represents a great deal of hard toil, and the labour has been 
English studeut of Sanskrit has now a trustworthy guide at hand.”"—Saturdoy Review. 


London : LonaMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES in GREEK IAMBIC 
Onto EBSE By the Rev. E. WALFORD, M.A. late Scholar of Balliol College, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
ROMAN HISTORIES BY THE REV. CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo. price 48s. cloth, 
ISTORY of the ROMANS UNDER the EMPIRE. By 
CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Cabinet Edition. 
THE FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC; a History of the 
Last Century of the Commonwealth. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. L. S. BEALE. 
Just published, Part I. in 8vo. with 8 Plates, price 7s. 6d. 
HE PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
of MAN. By Roperr B. Tovp, M.D. F.R.S. W. Bowmanx, F.R.S. and Lioven 
S. M.B. . Beare, of the 
First Volume of the Original Work of Messrs. Topp and Bowman. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
Complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 14s. cloth, 
or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco, 
MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, Library 
Edition, including the Author’s Autobiographical Prefaces, Notes, and other 


last Copyright 
Also, the latest Editions, as above. 
CHEAPEST ONE-VOL. EDITION, with Portrait, 6. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in larger type, with Portrait, 12s. 64. 
CABINET EDITION, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. Plates, 35a 
London: LoncGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DB. THOMAS BULL’S TWO MANUALS FOR MOTHERS. 
An Improved Edition, revised and enlarged, price 5s. 
MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in 
HEALTH and DISEASE. By Tomas Buri, M.A. 
By the same Author, Revised Edition, price 5s. 

HINTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of their 
HEALTH during PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM: with Hints 
on Nursing, &c. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
DR. C. WEST ON CHILDREN’S DISEASES AND NURSING, 
The Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, price 16s. 
ECTURES on the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILD- 
HOOD. By Est, M.D. pag the Reyal College of Physicians, 


CHARLES W. 
and Physician to the Hospital for or Sick Children. 
Also by Dr. West, Third Baition, price Is. 6a. 
HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


XUM 


NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo. price 2a. 6d. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR, with 


School, Ola Malton, Yorkshire. 
London: LonemMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
Now ready, Third Edition, in 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


T. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the EPHESIANS; Greek Text, 
with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary, and a Revised English Trans- 
lation. By C. J. Exxicorr, D.D. Bisbop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


GALATIANS, Third Edition, 8s. 6d. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

THESSALONIANS, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON, Third 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 

By the same Author; 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 

THE DESTINY of the CREATURE: and other Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 


THE BROAD and the NARROW WAY: Two Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 


London : Loyamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. poe 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. XIV. 


BRUARY 1866. 2s. 6d. 
Contents : 

1. ROBERT BROWNING. Second Paper. 
2. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Tuomas Marxsr, M.A. 
3. ALEGEND OF THE COUNCIL OF NICE. By Ceci Faances Avexanven. 
4. METRICAL TUNE BOOKS. By 8. G. Harazaty, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
5. APPOLONIUS OF TYANA. By the Rev. J. 8. Warsow, M.A. 
6. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. By J. C. Corgvnoon, M.A. 
7. MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES. By Dr. J. Hexrenstere. 
8. JOTTINGS FROM DANISH THEOLOGY. By the Rev. W. C. Downino, M.A. 
9. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
A Second Edition will be ready next week of 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Arcyxt. 


Cuap. Cuap. 

I. THE SUPERNATURAL. IV. APPARENT EXCEPTIONS TO 

Tl. LAW: its Definitions. THE SUPREMACY OF PUR- 
Ill. CONTRIVANCE A NECESSITY POSE. 

ARISING OUT OF THE REIGN V. CREATION BY LAW. 
OF LAW-—Example in the Ma- VI. LAW IN THE REALM OF MIND. 
chinery of Flight. VII. LAW IN POLITICS. 

“A very able book, well adapted to meet a LH of inquiry which is abroad, and which the 
of our knowledge of natural ulates so opens readable 
t expresses many is very re po yn 
woty few "books in which a thoughtful reader will find more that he he w desire to 


“The question with which the Duke of Argyll deals is just the point which pious and 
practical ems find the most perexing. Many persons will be glad to have the suggestions 
ofe thoughtful mind on such a point ~4 e.g.: How is the unchangeableness of natural 
law compatible with the religious belief that God hears and answers prayer? The Duke of 
Argyll takes up the mental position which alone can promise in the ti of 
such a question.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ The aim of this book is lofty.and spquives not only a thorough familiarity with metaphysical 
and seientific subjects, but a breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a general versatilit 
and sympathetic quality of. mind, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages and in al 

We have no an opin’ a = 


countries. e no hesitation in 1 nek qualifications are to 
be in the Duke of Argyll, and that fs book is as it is attractive.’ 


© Pall Mali Gazette. 


udzment within its 
of all is an and master! 
on the extent to which tee law should be accepted as the guiding rule of — jut tthe 
is strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first page to its last.’’—5, 

A most remarkable volume, which must certainly have some good result in clearing the 
aul for that advance of truth h which it is pm the Duke of Argyl! desires to promote, 
even to the prej of the forms and coverings of tru setae ++ —% 

‘raminer. 

“ The Dube of Argyll has released from the ~~ f —_ of metaphysics, and dent in the 
broad light of practical palleseehy oreemems of vital import which are closely associated with 
the progress and welfare of mankind.” —Morning Post. 

“ We have experienced the greatest delight in reading the ‘Reign of Law.’ That part of 
the work which relates to birds is as interesting as a fi tale. The style of His Grace (to say 
nothing here of his thought, of a others have een words of admiration certainly not too 
strong) often runs into poet d it has everywhere that indescribable not-too-much-ness 
which is always the cachet of ieh-c class oak” —Lllustrated Times. 

“* The Reign of Law’ bears the oom of original thought—of accurate acquaintance wih, 
the most advanced science, and in tl 

rwin, Comte, and Mill. Nor is the statesman lost in -From many 
works nowadays we rise with something of depression an bewilderment on our The 
Duke of Argyll’s book leaves exactly a contrary impression.” —London Review. 
“ A really valuable contribution to science, and conciliatory in the best sense of the term.” 
Westminster Review. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Sir Joun F. W. Henscuex, Bart. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. (Just ready. 
“ A book of a most profound and romantic scientific charm.” —Spectator. 


REMINISCENCES of a HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman 
Mactzop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By Macponatp, M.A., 


Author of “ David Elginbrod,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ A very large amount of true and beautiful thought, musically and loquentt expressed.’’ 


all Gazette. 
OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS. By Tuomas Gururie, D.D. 
Crown 3s. 6d. 
THE YEAR of PRAYER: being Femily Prayers for the 
Christian ei. By Hexay Axrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Sixth Thousand, 


“ A book that needs no recommendation.” — Atheneum. 


crown 8vo. 3s. 


SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN to WORKING PEOPLE. By 
Norman Mactzop, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“ Robust good sense.” British Quarterly Review. 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwett, Author of “The Patience of 


Hope.” Small 8vo. 6s. 


lately issued from the press.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the CONDITIONED: Sir WILLIAM 


HOW to STUDY the NEW TESTAMENT. Section 1.— 


The Goapele and the Acts of the Apestios. By Heway Axronp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


NEARLY READY.. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle Lectures for 


H. of Divinity, and Chaplain, Collage. 


OUT OF HARNESS. By Tomas Gurnee, D.D. Crown 8yo. 


RIPTUR 
PT URE PORTRAITS, and other er MISCELLANIES from 


THE YEAR of PRAISE: being Hymns, with Tunes, for the 


THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New Translation. 


With a Biographical Essay. By E. H. P . M.A. 
sin, Ring's College, London.” A New and Mevised Edition 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW HISTORICAL WORK BY J. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of “ The Court of England under the Stuarts,” &c. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of 


KING GEORGE the THIRD; with Original Letters of the King, and other 


Unpublished MSS. 3 vols. 8yo. 428. [Ready this day. 
“M I brimful of amusement and interest.""—Spectator. 
Mr. J = to. be eagerly enjoyed, to a degree rarely experienced 


in the A of English memoirs.”—Morn 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY G. A. SALA. 


FROM WATERLOO to the PENINSULA. By G. A. Sata, 
Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of 1866. By Epwarp Dicey, Author 
of “ Rome in 1860," &c. 1 vol. 


This day is published, 1 vol. profusely i illustrated, and handsomely bound, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB ‘PAPERS. Edited 


by AnpREW Hatuimpay. Contributed by Thirty Authors of eminence, and 
illustrated by Twenty celebrated Artists; the Designs engraved by Fourteen 
of the best Engravers of the day. 

*,* To be had at every Library in the Kingdom. 


THE REGENCY of ANNE of AUSTRIA, 


Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From Published and Unpublished 
Sources. By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portrait. (Ready. 


Just ready, the Third and Fourth Vols. of 
PROFESSOR YONGE’S 


HISTORY of the BOURBONS, from the 


Accession of Louis XV. to the Death of Louis XVI. 


SOME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the 


WORKING-CLASSES. By a JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. vol. [Next week. 
THE STORY OF 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, told in detail 


for the first time, chiefly by the aid of Original Letters, Official and other 
Documents, and Contemporary Memoirs recently made Public ; and com- 
prising a Sketch of the Life of the Countess de la Motte, pretended Conti- 
dant of Marie-Antoinette, and Particulars of the Careers of the other Actors 
in this remarkable Drama. By Henry VIZETELLY. Illustrated with an exact 
tation of the Diamond Necklace, and a Portrait of the Countess de la 
Motte, engraved on Steel. 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
THE FORLORN HOPE: a Novel. By 


EpmvunpD YATES. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
SOWING the WIND: a Novel. By Mrs. E. 
Lyxw Luyron, Author of “ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” &c. 
[Ready this day. 
THE LOVE THAT KILLS: a Novel. By W. G. Wits, 
Author of “ The Wife's Evidence.” 3 vols. (Just published. 


LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG: a Novel. Bs Mrs, Lyxn 
Liyron, Author of “ Sowing the Wind,” “ The Lake Country,” &c. 3 vols. 


MORE THAN A MATCH: a New Novel. By te Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. Ready this day. 


THE CLIVES of BURCOT: a Novel. By Hirspa STRETTON, 
Author of “ The Travelling Post-Office,” in“ Mugby Ji " 3vol 


(Ready this day. 
JESSIE’S EXPIATION: a Novel. By Oswatp Bortz. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 
BENT, NOT BROKEN: a Novel. By Grorez Manvitir 
Fewrx. 3 vols. (Ready. 


SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET: a 


Novel. By Percy FirzGERap, Author of “ The Second Mrs. Tillotson,” &c. 
[Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Tt ELECTRA of ‘SOPHOCLES. Edited by R. ©. Jens, 
Cambridge. 


A. and Assistant Tutor of Trini! 
A Anis 'u ity College, Being the First Part 


—— London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
‘ow ready, crown 8vo. 8s. 


PoOstHUMOU 8 GLEAN INGS from a COUNTRY RECTOR’S 

also, Essays ributed to the Review.” By the late Rev. E. 

Rivinortons, Oxford, and 


‘ust published, Is. 
CAPITAL and LABOUR. Bya MrMser OF THE MANCHESTER 


or Commence. 


London : Epwanp Srawrorp, 6 Charing Cross. 
ready, 3s. 6d. No. III. of 


THE JOURNAL of “TRANSACTIONS of the VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, containing : 

INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. By the Rev. Warren Mrrewexe. M.A., Vice-President. 

pousce OF GESTICULATION AND ORIGIN OF SPEECH. By Professor 


ON MIRACLES Kd \ meme with Philosophical Principles. By the Rev. W. W. 


THOUGHTS ON MIRACLES. By E. B. Pewwr, Esq., M.V.1. 
THE GENERAL CHARACTE LOGICAL FORM. 
E. Horutns, Esq., C.E., F.G.8., M.V, vi 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


ON_ THE CONSTITUTION 0 
M GRANITE AND THE NEBULAR THEORY. By 
don: Rosrar Hanpwicxez, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THIRD EDITION of NEW AMERICA. 


By HEPworTH vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
« The author of this very interesti penetrated through the plains and moun- 
tains of the + A West into the Sait hook. ven ere gives us an excellent account of the 
ormons, some striking descriptions of the scenes which he saw and the conversations 
which he heid with many of the Saints during his sojourn there. For a full account of the 
singular sect called the Shakers, of their matt le their admirable and their 
tual intercourse with the invisible world. must refer the re this work. Mr. 
xon has written thoughtfully and well, and we can recall no previous Seok on American 
travel which dwells so fully on these much-vexed subjects." —Zimes. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS. By the Marquis 


of Lonyg. 1 vol. with Illustrations. (Jn the press. 
LIFE ina FRENCH CHATEAU. By Huserr 
E. H. JERNINGHAM, Esq. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 1s. 6d. 
“ A readable, pleasant, and amusing book, in which Mr. Jerving sham records his life among 


denizens of the French chateau, which extended = courtly huspitality to him, in a very 
aud ug manner.”--Court Jour: 


A LADY’S GLIMPSE of the LATE WAR 


in BOHEMIA. By Lizzie EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 24s. 
“* A Book about Lawyers’ deserves to be very popular.” — Times. 


THE LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By Exiza Mereyarn. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. 
embellished with Portraits and above 300 beautiful Illustrations, bound, 42s. 


A WINTER WITH the SWALLOWS in 


ALGERIA. By M. Beruam Epwarns. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1867. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, and Corrected by 
the Nobility. Thirty-sixth Edition, 1 vol. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


“ A work of great ai. It isthe most faithful record we possess of the, aristocracy of the 
day."”—Pust. * The best existing, and we believe the best possible, Peerage.” —Herald. 


MY PILGRIMAGE to EASTERN SHRINES. 


By Euiza C. Busu. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax,” Christian's Mistake,” 2 vols. 


SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. By Jutta 


Kavanacu, Author of *‘ Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 


SAINT ALICE. CAMPBELL T AINSH. 


“ An entertaining, readable book. That Mr. Tainsh vom think like a gentleman, and write 
like a man of cultivated taste, and that his of a fine nature,‘ Suint Alice’ 
affords ample proot."”—A theneum. 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, M.A., Author of *‘ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAIDENHOOD. By Mrs. SARA Anna Mars, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Dartmoor.” 3 vols. [Vert week. 


CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By the Author of 


“No Church,” “Owen,” “ Mattie,” &c. 3 vols. 


MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Onrenant. 
LEYTON HALL, and other Tales. By Marx 


Lemon. 3 vols. 
A WOMAN’S CONFESSION. By Lady 
OFF the LINE. By Lady Cuartes Tuynne. 


CAMPBELL. 3 vols. 
2 vols. (/n the press. 


Mrs. Woop’s New Novel.—Nrwsy, Publisher. 
SIR CYRUS OF STONYCLEFT. 


NEW me Bl THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
th numerous Illustrations, #vo. 
DESCRIPTIVE ‘ASTRONOMY, By Grorer F. 
R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Prospectuses and Lists of the Clarendon Press Series forwarded on application. 
Oxtord: the Press, and published for the U ity by 
London, P to the Uni i 


Macuiuttan & Co., 


In a few days will be published, 8vo. cloth, 18s. j 
"PHE HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of 
ENGLAND, its Causes and its Results. By Eowann A. Farewan, M.A. 
Volume L.— The Preliminary History to the Election of Edward the Confessur. 
Oxford Printed at the Clarendon Bren. end by & Co., London, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GPEECHES and LETTERS on REFORM, with a Preface by 
K the Right Hon. R. Lows, M.P 
London: Rosgatr Joun Busa, 32 Charing Cross, 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. extra cloth, toned paper, 6s. 


HY™Ns and LYRICS, for the Seasons and Saints’ Days of 


the Church. By the Rev. Gunane Mocsense, Curate to the Dosetive of Hervow 
Gurney, Somerset. 


London: J. Masrans, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
This day is published, 30. 6d. 
(RIENTAL MYSTICISM : a Treatise on the Sufiistic and 
an Theosophy of the Persians. Compiled fom Native Sources by E. Pace, 


Cambridge: Desourox, Bert, & Co. London: Beit & Dator 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—The FIFTH VOLUME of DEAN 
HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY 
(completing the pre-Reformation Period) will be ready on Monday, 
the 25th instant, in demy 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


IMPRESSIONS of SPAIN. By the Right 


Ifon. Lady Herverr of Lea. Royal 8vo. with 15 full-page 
Illustrations, 21s. 


LIVES of ENGLISH MERCHANT 


PRINCES, from the Earliest Time to the Present Day. By H.R. Fox 
Bourse. 2 vols. large post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, 24s. 


SITANA: a Mountain Campaign on the Borders 


of Affghanistan in 1863. By Col. Jonn Apyr, C.B., R.A. Demy 8vo. 
Plans, 6s. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon. Earl Russet, K.G, Third and Concluding Volume. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. spe. 5 Scots Fusilier Guards. Third and Con- 
cluding Volume. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THREE PHASES of CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


By the Right Hon. Lady Hersert of Lea. 8vo. 12s. 


COMPLETION of the HISTORY of ROME 


to the FALL of the REPUBLIC. By Dr. Tuzopor Momsen. 
Translated by Professor Dickson. Vol. IV. In Two Parts. Crown 
8vo. 16s. 


GOOD COOKERY from the Recipes of the 


Hermit of St. Gover. By the Right Hon. Lady Luayover. Crown 
8vo. with Ilustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 


of Astronomy. By M. AmEpEe Edited b Norman 
LockYER, F.R.A.S. Royal 8vo. 200 Illustrations, 21 


CURIOSITIES of CLOCKS and WATCHES, 


from the Earliest Times. By Epwarp J. Woop, Esq. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
DUMBLETON COMMON. By the Hon. 


Eveanor Epen. 2 vols. 


LADY ADELAIDE’S OATH. By the Author 


of “East Lynne.” 3 vols. 
“ One of Mrs. Henry Wood's best novels.” —Star. 


OLD TRINITY: a Story of Real Life. By 


T. Mason Jones. 3 vols. 


NODDEBO PARSONAGE. From the Danish, 


by the Translator of “The Guardian.” 2 vols. 
ARMSTRONG MAGNEY: a Story of Modern 
Life. By Heracuitus Grey. 1 vol. 
>» Also, on the 25th instant, 
“COMETH UP as a FLOWER.” 
post 8vo. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


2 vols. 


A FEW STRAY “THOUGHTS iTS "upon SHAKESPEARE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF en A aay OF REDCLYFFE.” 


Just 
THE SIX CUSHIONS. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Paternoster Row 


London: J. & C. Moster, 6 


ust published, crown 8vo. Ss. 
'MHE SCIENCE of MODERATION ; or, the Quantitative 
‘Analysis of the Good and the Beantifal_ Formative Ethics. By W. Cave Tuomas. 
Sarre, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 


Now ready, 
(THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct 
Value in Engtish Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Rosenrs & Co.,8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
MR. ASHTON’S WORKS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PROLA APSUS, FISTULA, and HEMORRHOIDS: their 


‘Treatment. By T. J. Asurox Surgeon to the Marylcbone 
Infirmary, Treatise on 


Street, London. 


“THE DISEASES, INJURIES, and MALFORMATIONS ~ 


the RECTUM: with. Remarks on Habitual Constipation. 


ou merican M. 


Lendon ; Joax Cuvacuus & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


‘ourth Edition, cloth 
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Miron Hovss, LupGaTs Hut, February 15, 1867. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA: a Narrative of 


Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole. Dr. Isaac J. Hares. Svo. with 
Tilustrations, cloth, 14s. By 


ON the HEIGHTS. Bertuotp AUERBACH. 


Copyright in 2s. per vol.; in paper, !s. 6d. 
(Nearly ready. 
“The En agtioh reader will find no more faithful, pleasant, and poetic ide through the 
life, manners, and politi ies, than Auerbach’s new novel Auf der Hthe.’ 
bocoeel devoured by the reading world, and has had a more rapid success 5 ty 
at the ever in Germany.” —Times. 


THE ROB ROY on the BALTIC : the 


of the Re Come Canoe and Rivers of Sweden, Denm Norway, and 
Baltic an ‘oux MacGreoon, Trin. Coll. Author 
‘Phousand in Rob Can Canoe.”” With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


BRAZIL and the BRAZILIANS. Pourtrayed 


in Historical « Sketches by the Rev. James C. Frercurr and the 
D. P. Kiporr, 


and Moral Progress or the LA y Ay: last Ten Years, and 
Be SSS Amazon to the verge of Peru. 8vo. with 150 Illus- 
cloth extra, 18s, 


THE CONSPIRACY of GIANLUIGI FIES- 


CHI: an Tplsods PR, Ttalian M. De Ceres: Translated b 
Consul st Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY: its Honourable 


Past, ite Expedient Future. By Groner Bewts. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (On Monday. 


A DICTIONARY of PHOTOGRAPHY, 


on the Basis of Sutton’s Dictionary. Re-written by Professor Dawson, of King’s Collec, 
Editor of The of and Tromas Sutron, B.A., Editor of Pho- 
tographic Notes.” 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth ved 


THE BOOK of the SONNET. By the late 
2 vols. extra, 

VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce Books. 


of ” 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE OF JOSEPH SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK. 
2mo, roan lettered, 4s. 6d. 


vY's SCHOOL . QUESTION -BOOK on Ancient and Modern 


Geograph and all Subjects: to which is 
Chart of History, A New thoroughly revised and much 
London: Craveck & Co.; and Mansnacn, & Co. 


CRADOCK'S GENUINE ——- OF JOSEPH GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
ew Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
GUY'S NEW BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. With numerous 
Engravings from W. Harvey's Designs. 
London: Onapoen & Co.; Wurrraner & Co.; and Smpain, & Co. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY'S GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrated with 7 Maps, royal 18mo. red, 3s. 


Guy's SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to which is now added 
: Cnavocx & Co.; Wurrragea & Co.; and & Co, 
_ BLAND'S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
12mo. eloth, 3s. 
LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTA- 
METERS. By the Rev. R. Brawn. New Edition, corrected and improved by the Rev. 


G. C. Rowen, 
‘to the ebove, adapted te this Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 
London: Simparm, & Co. 
CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND an. 
Ninth Edition, just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
‘THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By the Rev. Arex. Cxomonre, 

LL.D., F.B.8., M.B.8.L., 

London: & Co. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS ~~ 
ET’S Le TRESO RAN 

DE 3 TRESOR ide VECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 4. 64. bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. %. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d'ANGLETERRE. 4s. 6d. 
MISTORY of ENGLAND to Transiate inte French. 3s. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading- aN 3s. 6d. 


And may be hed ofthe of Ochley Square, X.W. 


ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected, 12mo. roan, 3s. 61. 

A © COLLECTION of ENGLISH "EXERCISES ; translated 
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